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THE POSITION IN THE SOUDAN. 


{\ ENERAL BRACKENBURY is on his way back, 
without even attempting to secure Abu Hamed; and 

the entire scheme which Lord Wotsexey elaborated some 
two months ago has been given up. Three battles have 
been fought; some hundreds of brave men, and two of the 
‘most promising generals in the English service, with a great 
number of other gallant officers, have been lost ; the health 
of the force has been impaired by exceptionally toilsome 
labours ; much transport has been thrown away ; prestige has 
been damaged by two retreats; and a strong, and probably 
permanent, ill-feeling against the English has been created 
y the filling of the wells of Abu Klea and by the so-called 
““ punishment” of the Monassir. On the other hand, the 
Monassir have been “ punished” in an absurdly incomplete 
and perfunctory manner, and a few hundreds of Gorpon’s 
troops have joined the forces; that is the net result to 
the good of the operations of the last six or eight weeks. 
We should rather like to see some competent authority 
attempt an excuse for Lord Wotsetey. To very ignorant 
or very thoughtless people it may seem that the fall of 
Khartoum is a sufficient explanation of everything; but 
we much doubt whether a single military authority or a 
“single layman of good sense and information will endorse this 
opinion. For, in the first place, any general of the slightest 
foresight must have included the fall of Khartoum in his cal- 
culations ; in the second place, one part of these useless and 
abortive operations, the march up the river by Berti, was not 
directly aimed at Khartoum at all; and, in the third place, 
‘it is evident that not the fall of Khartoum, but the impossi- 
bility of sending reinforcements, was the real cause of the 


retreat. Now that it should have been thus impossible to | 


send reinforcements is in itself the sufficient condemnation of 
Lord WotseE.ey’s division of his forces and of his despatch 
of Sir Herpert Stewart across the Bayuda. He was not 
blamed here for that division and that despatch with the 
indiscriminate haste which was shown in some quarters. 
No one who had not access to the secrets of the Staff on the 
spot could possibly tell whether Lord Wotsetey’s plans 
included the possibility of Gorpon succumbing before 
Khartoum was reached, and whether men, beasts, and 
supplies could be counted on to strengthen Stewart, to 
supply his waste, and to enable him to push on. If such 
arrangements were not and could not be made, the dash 
-ought not to have been attempted, for in Gorpon’s helpless 
position it was but too likely to hasten, and could in itself 


the fact that the Gubat force for some days, the force 
advancing on Berber for some weeks, were left stationary 
or advancing without the orders which ex hypothesi that fall 
would have immediately entailed. We shall, we say, be 
very happy to consider anything that can be said for Lord 
WotseELey, but if his defenders take our advice they will 
say nothing at all. 

The arrangements for the immediate future are understood 
to imply a concentration of the whole force in summer 


-cantonments along the reaches of the Nile from Meroe to 


-do little to prevent, a disaster. We believe still, as we 


believed at the time, that, if only three or four thousand 
men, with proper artillery and transport, could have been 
mustered at Gubat within a week or ten days after Abu Klea, 


Dongola, or thereabouts. The prospect is exceedingly un- 
cheering, and we own toa very foggy notion of what the 
force, which is now collecting at Souakim, is going to do. 
With Khartoum lost and Berber not gained, Sir Geraup 
Graunan’s objective becomes a mere mirage. If Ministers 
have simply in view a repetition of Teb and Tamanieb, so 
as to put a victory or two to their credit after their recent 
losses, we say frankly that the project is equally silly and 
disgraceful, and that the House of Commons would do no 
more than its duty in refusing supplies for any such purpose. 
If merely unimportant operations are to be undertaken before 
the autumn we cannot for the life of us see what the good is 
of collecting English troops which may be soon desperately 
wanted elsewhere in such a “ hell-kettle” as the neighbour. 
hood of Souakim. But geographical and military facts 
appear to have as much influence with the present Govern- 
ment as with that celebrated one whose chief was greatiy 
delighted and surprised to find that Cape Breton is an 
island. Lord Epmonp Fitzmaurice is interrogated about 
Kassala, and he reproachfully asks in return how a Govern- 
ment can be expected to relieve a place which is nearly 
three hundred miles from the nearest seaport? Certainly 
no Government can be expected to do so between notice 
time and question time. But, as there have been con- 
siderably more days in which to relieve Kassala than 
Kassala is miles from Souakim, Lord Epmonn’s excuse 
seems a little impertinent. It is, however, appropriate 
enough in the spokesman of a party some of whose other 
spokesmen are now discovering (four years after it has been 
dinned into their heads by every one competent to speak) 
that the Trans-Caspian railway is a serious menace 
to India. Since the days of “Que faire? Ils ont des 
“ canons” few spectacles of helpless imbecility have equalled 
the excuses given by the members and partisans of the 
present Ministry in regard to military matters. This placo 
is very far off; that place is very hot; in another there is 
too much water; in another there is too little. Nor is it 
out of real keeping with this imbecility that the same 
persons stumble into the most gigantic enterprises after 
they have given these childish excuses for not undertaking 
easy ones. They would not send a light force across the 


they could, with the he'p of the steamers, have not merely | desert last year, when the tribes were dispirited and 
relieved, but recaptured, Khartoum. Two things, indeed, | beaten. They are now sending a great expedition and 
happened which Lord Wotsetey could not help :—General | embarking on huge engineering works when the tribes 
Srewart’s wound, and the mismanagement or mischance are enterprising and hostile. It was too daring to put 
which lest the steamers. But the death or disablement of | a few water-skins on camels’ backs last spring; it is 


‘a brigade commander is not an event likely to be omitted 
from the calculations of a general; and left, as the Gubat 
force was, without reinforcements of any importance, we 
hardly see how Srewart himself, despite his proved union 
of daring and discretion, could have effected much. His 
force by itself was too large and too heavy for a cavalry or 
camelry razzia, too small and too lightly equipped for a self- 
supporting expedition in form. Finally, the excuse that 
the fall of Khartoum altered everything entirely overlooks 


quite reasonable to send for machinery from America, 
and construct a pumping system two hundred miles this 
spring. General Gorpon was furnished with a stick and an 
aide-de-camp for a difficult but definite purpose of the first 
importance ; Heaven knows how many thousands of men, 
millions of money, and miles of railway are to be lavished 


on a purpose which can only not be called difficult or im- 


portant because nobody knows what it is. We repeat that, 


‘from the point of view of reasonable military criticism, no 
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less than from that of intelligent political criticism. an ex- 
planation ought to be demanded and forced from the Govern- 
ment of the purpose of the present preparations now that 
Lord Wo se ey has abandoned all attempt to make progress 
on his side. If the answer is that General Granam’s busi- 
ness is to protect the making of the railway, that is an in- 
telligible answer as far as it goes. But it necessitates 
another question, which must be pressed with no less 
vigour than the first. When the railway is made will it 
be held? and will the necessary district on the Nile be held 
with it? If not, there is no object in making the railway 
at all ; and the expenditure of money and life is mere waste. 
It is surely enough to have frittered away one expedition in 
woolgathering without frittering away another. We, at 
least, shall not be charged with objections toa forward policy 
or with a hatred of military operations. Buta forward policy 
must know where it is going, and military operations are 
folly, and worse, unless there is something definite to fight 
for. At present, what we are fighting for in the Soudan is 
locked in the breasts of the Ministry, and the one thing 
which, with some unanimity, they declare that we are not 
fighting for is the only thing that can justify fighting at all. 
If the Opposition, and if independent members generally, 
open the national purse-strings without some clear under- 
standing of the destination of the money, they will incur a 
very heavy responsibility. 


_ the course of proceeding with the various 
amendments to the Motion of Censure was being 
discussed last week, Sir Starrorp Nortnacore remarked 
that, as far as he could discover, the victory of the Govern- 
ment on all of them would leave the House of Commons 
committed to the statement “ That,” and he was understood 
to intimate that for his part he thought the result not in- 
appropriate to a condition of muddlement and confusion 
such as the present. Exact authorities hold that the actual 
Resolution goes one step beyond “ That,” and amounts to 
“That This,” which cannot be said to make very much 
difference. The formula in either case is a convenient one 
for amplification. What is it That the Government or That 
This Government has by the discussion and votes of last 
week and their sequel experienced? A victory or a defeat ? 
What is it That the Government or That This Government 
has been proved to have done with the interests confided to 
it? What is it That the Government or That This Govern- 
ment deserves should be thought of it by the country, and 

what is it that is thought ? 
One result of the fight may be very speedily dismissed. 
The usual salvo of votes of unlimited confidence and of ex- 
ions of unlimited triumph on the part of the Caucuses 


been attempted. But they have somehow missed fire, 
and very few appeals have been made to them even by the 


partisans who were most afraid that the Government would 
resign on Saturday last, and most anxious that they should not 
do so. The fact is that these votes are already, even in Liberal 
circles, “ blown upon,” and the value of them is beginning to 
be estimated at its just amount. A singular instance of this 
happened at the very time of the motion of censure. Mr. 
GoscHEN, as all men know, is, or is like to be, a candidate 


for a certain division of Edinburgh under the Redistribution | 


Bill. After his speech last week the Caucus of the division 
met and passed a resolution condemning Mr. Goscuen by 
an immense majority, some ten or twelve to one. Now, 
as there had been previously published a statement that 
an actual majority of the future electors had been can- 
vassed, and had expressed their intention to support Mr. 
GoscHEN, the Caucus vote looked fishy on the face of it. 
But an Edinburgh newspaper, the most enthusiastic of all 
Gladstonian organs, took the trouble to prove the fishiness 
still further. If the Scotsman was not misinformed, the 
circular convening the meeting which condemned Mr. 
GoscuEn bore a carefully incomplete date, was kept back 
from at least some members till the morning of the meet- 
ing, and avoided mention of Mr. Goscnen’s name, or of 
any special business. Further, this enthusiastic Liberal 
newspaper declares that the Association in question is 
not in any way representative of the ward, and is simply 
the creature of packed meetings. This is an account of the 
genesis and conduct in the chief town of Scotland, and one 
of the chief centres of provincial Liberalism, of one of the 
bodies on whose addresses and resolutions the popularity 
and acceptance of the Government rest. The account is 


given by Gladstonians of unblemished purity. If, after 
hearing it, any one believes any longer in the vote of a 
Liberal Association as a sign of popular feeling on any 
subject, he is very welcome to do so. 

Beyond these tainted sources the springs of consolation 
for the Ministry are almost wholly dry. e division lists. 
show to demonstration that, if they escaped actual defeat by 
a nominal majority, it was merely because they have so in- 
geniously combined blunders of different and opposite kinds 
that no single censure could unite all those who disapprove of 
their conduct. Those members of Parliament who went into 
the lobby with Sir Srarrorp Norrucore and those who 
went into the lobby with Mr. Jonn Mortey are at least 
equally convinced that the Government has shown itself 
hopelessly incompetent, and only disapprove of each other 
more (and not much more) than they disapprove of 
Ministers. In the ranks of the majority itself, the feeling, 
as Ministers—except, perhaps, Mr. GLapstone—know per- 
fectly well, was simply one of unwillingness to let the 
Opposition in. Except merely foolish people, of whom 
there are, no doubt, a fair proportion among Liberal 
members, and except a very few hardened placemen and 
partisans, nobody had any heart on the Ministerial side even 
in private. In public not a soul who could be called able 
and independent made the slightest fight for them. Their 
own speeches by common consent fell below the level of 
any similar debate for years. Not only could Mr. Guiap- 
STONE hot get up one of those valuable whirlwinds-to-order 
which have saved so many situations; but his very distinc- 
tions and qualifications were not ingenious and perverse as 
usual, but simply puzzle-headed and dull. Of the half-dozen 
tried debaters beside and behind him, not one could make 
out the semblance of a case; not one could even rise to any 
kind of spirited abuse of the plaintiff's attorney. And the 
character of the debate is reflected in the comments of out- 
side supporters. Mr. Guapstone’s friends, in the press or 
elsewhere, thank Gop piously that Lord Satissury has been 
kept out, and occasionally dilate a little on the rather stale old 
theme of the terrible things which Lord Sa.ispury would do 
if he were let in. And all the while an uneasy conscious- 
ness evidently pervades them that, if Lord Sarispury did 
all their fancy painted him as doing, he would have to try 


_ very hard indeed to put the country in a worse state than 


it is. 

For, unluckily, the defeat of a Motion of Censure by 
fourteen, or by forty, or by four hundred votes will not alter 
the very smallest fact in this universe, It is said that Lord 
Sauissury would certainly plunge into a war with Russia ; 
but at no time eight years ago were England and Russia 
anything like so near a war as under Mr. Guiapstone’s 
fostering care they now are. Prince Bismarck is unap- 

—indeed, Lord GranviLue’s exchange of Blue Books 
for White appears to have produced effects the reverse of 
appeasing on the Prince’s extremely human temperament. 
A fresh instance of the obstacles likely to be thrown in the 
way of English trade by German action has been given in 
the protection of the district between Zanzibar and the 
Tanganyika. The Angra Pequefia difficulty has given 
birth to a new squabble about Damaraland. In Bechuana- 
land and its neighbourhood Sir Cuartes Warren is acting 
with vigour and discretion ; but it is certain that South 
Africa still offers the most troublesome problems, which have 
been complicated and made more troublesome by the want. 
of foresight and the want of conduct resulting in the broil 
with Germany. The mysterious financial arrangement in 
Egypt is openly exulted in all over Europe as a complete 
surrender on England’s part. On the Upper Nile Lord 
Wotsetey’s plans have gone to water, and heavy loss has 
been incurred for simply no result. With home trade 
deeply distressed, and home politics in a most question- 
able condition, the Government is not consciously making 
for, but staggering and stumbling blindly towards, at least, 
two great wars and two armed neutralities. The pheno- 
menal blundering of Lord Dersy has cooled, if it has not 
quenched, the outburst of loyalty shown by the American 
and Australian Colonies, and one of the most active feelings 
in those Colonies, jealousy of one another, has been kindled 
by the preference given to New South Wales, In Parlia- 
mentary tactics the authorities have actually succeeded in 
giving the relentless enemies of order a plausible, if not a 
valid, excuse for complaining of injustice in the past and for 
delaying business in the future. At least one prominent 
member of the Government has been discredited by par- 
ticipation in proceedings which, according to the code of 
political manners prevalent but a very short time ago, 
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== 
would have made it almost impossible for him to continue 
in office. The attempts to pacify Ireland by half-revo- 
lutionizing it have simply led to louder demands, enforced 
by greater resources, that the other half of the revolutionary 
process shall be carried out. The Irish Land Act has 
uced a movement, not indeed very large or dangerous 
in itself, but inconvenient and threatening, in what has 
hitherto been for many years the quietest’ part of Great 
Britain. On the other side is to be set the famous Italian 
alliance, of which all that is known is that Italy bas stipu- 
lated that it shall not interfere with any friendship of hers 
for anybody else, and the carrying of a Franchise Bill by a 
compromise with the Conservative party. This is the 
present balance-sheet of the Government, and from it the 
details to fill up the lacuna after That This may be very 
easily supplied. To credit, the platonic friendship of Italy, 
and the Franchise compromise. To debit, an actual war 
in the Soudan, a probable war with Russia, grave disputes 
with Germany and France, Ireland more inclined to sepa- 
ration than ever, and with its natural garrison weakened 
if not wholly alienated, the Highlands in a simmer of dis- 
turbance, the Ministry personally discredited. But we have 
forgotten one thing to credit—a majority of fourteen in 
favour of a resolution That This—— ; 


RUSSIA, ENGLAND, AND AFGHANISTAN. 


ICHEVER way we look it is not very easy to 
realize the fact that we are being ruled by the great 
apostle of peace ; but nowhere does the imagination find so 
little assistance as on the frontier. . It is, indeed, 
the melancholy truth that even at the most critical moment 
of Lord BeaconsFIELp’s Administration—the moment when 
the British fleet lay in the Bosphorus—we were’ politically 
speaking no nearer, and geographically speaking not by 
any means so near, to war with Russia as we are to-day ; 
circumstance which, considering that the present Govern- 
ment the “ friends of every nation” (let no one complete 
the passage) came into power as, so to speak, the lovers of 
the particular nation with whom we are now on the brink 
of hostilities, is, to say the least of it, strange. The crisis, 
however, is too urgent to allow any time for general political 
reflections. Without approving on the score of prudence of 
the question which Lord Lornian was reported to have put 
to the Forricn Secretary, we cannot help recognizing some 
justice in the apprehension which suggested it. Peace is at 
the mercy of a “ chance squabble between Russian and Afghan 
“ outposts,” as much, at least, as peace ever is at the mercy 
of such accidents ; for it is idle to remind us, as one re- 
assuring commentator has done, that an exchange of shots 
under such circumstances need not lead to war between 
two Great Powers unless those Powers choose. To begin 
with, the proviso should be merely “ unless one of those 
“* Powers chooses”; since it is almost always open to one 
of the two, and certainly is so in the present case, to force 
war upon the other. And further, though it may-be true 
that a collision on a frontier does not deprive the States 
ultimately interested in it of the control of events, it may, 
and almost certainly will, render that control indefinitely 
more difficult to exert. It is, however, almost superfluous 
to argue that, with Russians and Afghans twirling their 
moustaches, if not biting their thumbs, at each other across 
an imaginary and constantly shifting frontier line from 
the’ Heri Rud to the Murghab, an extremely perilous 
situation for the peace of two great Empires has been 
created. We hope that no mishap of the kind will occur ; 
if we could place the least reliance on the firmness of our 
Government, we should be inclined to elevate that hope into 
a belief. But, our Government being what it is, the Russian 
Government what it is, and, above all, Russian military com- 
manders being what they are, so naturally “ adventurous,” 
and, what is more to the point, so easily disavowed when 
a hardly say that the Three per Cent. are 
such fools as they have been said to be in having shown 
during the last week their very marked symptoms of 
alarm. 


We have always held, and we hold still, that Russia 
has, not only no immediate intention of ipitating a war 
with this country by continuing to ne ag meee after it 
should have become evident that advance meant war, but that 
she watches with special vigilance the effect of each succes- 
sivemove upon English opinionand English policy, in order to 
ascertain the exact moment at which to call a halt. The 
real danger of the situation lies in the very serious possi- 


} perty in dispute 


bility that, with a Power so eager to seize upon advantages 
as Russia, and with a Government so shaken and dis- 
credited at home and abroad as our own, the limit of 
impunity on one hand and forbearance on the other may be 
mistaken. The astonishing effrontery of the Russian diplo- 
matic position—astonishing even for that cynically shame- 
less diplomacy—in itself points ominously to the belief 
that Her Magesty’s Ministers will stand almost anything. 
Lord Granvitue’s answers to the questions put to him 
the other night were extremely and, from his own point 
of view, perhaps wisely, parsimonious of information. It 
is to be presumed that even the Russian Government 
gave our own Foreign Office some ostensible reason for 
“declining ” on the 24th of February to “ withdraw from 
“ their advanced posts at Sari-Yazi and the Zulfikar Pass” 
—advanced posts which have been seized upon within the 
last few weeks asa still further encroachment upon terri- 
tory the title to which Russia had agreed to refer to arbi- 
tration; but, if any such reasons were adduced, they are 
evidently not of a nature to bear reproduction. It seems 
clear, in fact, that. our representations have either been 
treated with cool contempt or put off with some excuses so 
impudently futile that an English Minister does not dare 
confess his acceptance of them to an English Parliament. 
No less ominous is it that the fine old “ wolf and lamb” 
pretext, which has served the turn of the territorial ag- 
gressor in countless historical instances ere this, should just 
at this moment make its appearance, in the menacing phrase 
that complications are only to be feared “in the event 
“of the Afghans attacking the Russian outposts.” Still 
even these acts and words do not seem to us to go beyond 
the well-known traditions of St. Petersburg in the matter 
of “trying it on.” It is not thought that the British 
Government is likely to make a categorical demand for 
the withdrawal of the Russian forces from their advanced 
positions, and to deliver that demand in the form of an 
ultimatum ; and Russia therefore thinks it safe to defy mere 
representations, at any rate for the present. Meanwhile, 
and with a view to seeing whether Downing Street is not 
to be intimidated into advising a surrender of yet another 
slice of territory in sheer dread of a “collision,” this little 
hint about the only risk of future “ complications” has been 
thrown out. 


We do not believe that there will be any further attempts 
at encroachment, or any chance of “complications,” if the 
British Government will, even at this late hour, give Russia 
clearly to understand—and deeds, not words, must be 
employed to convey the information—that one further step 
forward on her present path will be treated and responded 
to by this country as an act of war. It is not enough 
to merely warn Russia that, if her troops advance 
further, we really will encourage the Afghans to resist 
them, or even that the Ameer will be “ backed” by us 
—a word which may mean anything or nothing—in de- 
fending his territory from further encroachment. @ plain 
intimation to the aggressor ought to be that hostilities with 
the Afghans mean direct and immediate hostilities with our- 
selves ; that for such a contingency we are quite prepared, 
as, indeed, in spite of the outcries of alarmists, we are, while 
our rival, relatively speaking, is not ; and, moreover, that if 
such a conflict is forced upon us, we can give Russia plenty 
of employment in her rear as well as in her front, mot | shall 
take good ¢are to do so. The visit of the Ameer to the 
Viceroy is to be something more, we are glad to learn, than 
a mere moral demonstration. The troops under orders for 
Rawul Pindi to take part in the ceremony will amount, it is 
stated, together with the regiments now stationed at that 

lace, to a force of about 18,500 men of all arms, and contain- 
ing some of the best fighting material in our service. But 
there is an abundance of such material in Afghanistan 
itself, only waiting to be turned to account by English 
military skill; and seeing that Russia knows this as well as 
ourselves, we cannot think it probable that, in the face of 
plain words and resolute action on the part of the British 
Government, she would dare the risks of an immediate 
advance. It is more likely that, on the first display of 
activity on our North-West Frontier, the word will be at 
once passed to the en ising Colonel ALIKHANOFF that 
no “ Afghan attack upon the Russian outposts” is to take 
place till further orders, and that M. pe Grers will then 
Leen sit down to await our next move. Whereupon, no 
ubt, the mere relaxing of international tension will pro- 
duce so much relief that the little circumstance of é6ne of 
the litigants having a riated about half the’ 
‘before could be tried is’ 
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to be forgotten. Indeed, it is already being hinted in 
advance by the Times that, if Russia can only be 
induced to let the AmgEr alone now, he may well con- 
tent himself with “the frontier defined for him by 
“events.” “ Defined for him by events” is good. Even 
such “events” it was which used to define the limits of 
commoners’ rights in the old days of high-handed inclosure. 
But when it is quietly assumed that AnpuRRABMAN “ would 
“ not. wish to go to war in order to advance his frontier a 
“ few miles further down the Murghab or the Heri Rud,” it 
is obvious to reply that that is as may be. It is not a ques- 
tion of a “few miles” more or less of territory, but of the 
defensibility of the frontier which “events” have been so 
as to define for him. It is very well for us to inform 
im that he has “ secured as much of his outlying territory as 
“ suffices to give complete protection to Herat.” It is to be 
hoped that that is so, and the Ameer will think it to be so; 
but on the other hand he may not. He may be of opinion 
that for the complete protection of Herat he should prefer 
to have the Zulfikar, as he certainly would prefer to have 
the Robat, Pass, in his hands rather than in those of Russia ; 
and should this be his opinion he is certainly entitled to call 
upon the British Power, which has guaranteed him the 
integrity of his territory, to give effect to it. We do not 
wish to meet troubles half-way; but the English public, 
always slow to move on this subject, cannot be too soon or 
too steadily reminded that, even when we have brought 
Russia to a halt, our difficulties may be only beginning. 


THE PRESIDENT’ INSTALLATION. 


HE installation of Mr. CLEvELAnD as President of the 
United States was an imposing spectacle. Some 
hundreds of thousands of visitors came, with the character- 
istic indifference of Americans to trouble and discomfort, 
from all cf the Union, and especially from the South, 
to see the show, and to celebrate the first Democratic 
victory which has been obtained at a Presidential elec- 
tion in four-and-twenty years. The difference of opinion 
on the silver question between Mr. CLEVELAND and 
the majority of the House of Representatives has appa- 
rently not checked the enthusiasm of the successful party ; 
nor is there any reason to suppose that the Republicans 
bear ill-will to the new Presipent. Some of their most 
respectable leaders took an active part in his election, 
forming indeed an indispensable part of the narrow majority 
by which he was chosen. The simple and becoming cere- 
monies which are observed on the occasion derived sufficient 
importance from the great multitude of spectators; and 
contingents from the army, from the militia of some of 
the States, and from Volunteers provided the unfailing 
attraction of military display. In accordance with custom, 
the outgoing President accompanied his successor through- 
out the preliminary formalities until he left him in the 
cecupation of the White House. Although Mr. Arrnur 
only became President by an accident, no recent incumbent 
of the office has discharged his functions with more general 
acceptance. Four years ago Mr. Arruur was principally 
known as a skilful manager of elections; but during his 
Presidential term he has steadily discouraged corruption, 
and he has advanced the reform of the Civil Service in con- 
formity with the spirit as well as with the letter of the law. 
If Mr. Arruur had been nominated by the Republican 
Convention instead of Mr. Buatng, it is possible that the 
restoration of the Democrats to power might have been once 
more postponed. 

The serious duties of the Presipent had already begun 
before his arrival in Washington.. The appointment of 
Cabinet Ministers had been watched with natural curiosity, 
and some of the current conjectures have been justified by 
the result. It soon became known that Senator Bayarp 
would be Secretary of State, and his promotion will be 
generally approved. No member of the party bears a 
higher character, and he was one of the two or three Demo- 
cratic candidates for the Presidency whom the Independent 
Republicans were prepared to support. Mr. Bayarp’s 
opinions on external policy have not been disclosed; but 
there is no reason to suspect that he will follow the tur- 
bulent and ive course which justitied the dismissal 


of Mr. Buatnz. The disapproval which Mr. Arrnur’s 
participation in the West African Conference has incurred 
on the part of Co will deter future Governments 
from interference in European politics. It may also possibly 
indicate a purpose of extending still further the preten- 


sions which are deduced from the Monroe doctrine. Mr. 
Mannixe will support in his administration of the Treasury 
the PresipENt’s well-known objection to the law which 
compels a large annual coinage of silver. His claim to 
high office is ly founded on his services as Chairman of 
the Democratic Convention which nominated Mr. CLEVELAND. 
Sticklers for the corollaries or traditional interpretations of 
the Constitution complain that a second Cabinet Minister, 
in the person of Mr. Wuirtvey, has been allotted to the 
single State of New York. The Presmpent has in other 
cases shown his respect for established practice by appoint- 
ing two other Southern Ministers in addition to Mr. Bayarp.. 
The States of the Pacific slope cannot have expected to be 
represented in the Cabinet because all of them supported 
the Republican candidate for the Presidency, also. 
because some of them are largely interested in maintaining 
the artificial demand for silver. 


Mr. CLEVELAND enters on his office with the doubtful and 
qualified support of the House of Representativesand in the 
face of an adverse majority in the Senate. The inconveni- 
ence will be diminished by the postponement to a distant. 
date of the meeting of the House; and it is possible that 
future elections may alter the balance of parties in the 
Senate. The appointment of three Senators to Cabinet 
offices of course creates as many vacancies; and the States 
of Illinois and Oregon may perhaps remove the deadlock 
which at present disables their Legislatures from the elec- 
tion of Senators. The silver question is likely to form a 
permanent ground of difference between the PRESIDENT and 
Secretary of the Treasury on one side and the majority 
of the House of Representatives on the other; but Mr. 
Maynino’s Protectionist sympathies may perhaps recom- 
mend his policy to the favour of Congress. His nomination 
proves that the PresIpENT is not disposed to promote large- 
reductions of the tariffs. Mr. CLevELANn’s popularity will 
be more severely tested by the decision which he must im- 
mediately form on the claims of his humbler partisans to- 
office. None of his predecessors have been so distinctly 
pledged to abolish the practice of dividing the spoils 
among the victors; but the higher offices down to a cer- 
tain level will be legitimately at the disposal of the 
Presipent. The practical issue will be the determi-. 
nation of the line at which party pa’ will make 
way for competition. The Republicans who voted for 
Mr. CLEVELAND will hold him to the redemption of his elec- 
tion pledges ; but, on the other hand, Democratic aspirants. 
may plausibly complain that, after exclusion from office on 
party grounds for a quarter of a century, they are now to- 
be left out in the cold because purity and impartiality have 
come into fashion. The passage in the Presmpent’s In-. 
augural Address, which relates to the tenure of civil office, is. 
naturally vague; but it seems to imply that in the highest 
Federal office, as in the executive administration of the- 
State of New York, Mr. CLeve.anp will at least maintain, 
and perhaps extend, the system of competition. In the 
PRESIDENT’s words, “ Our citizens have a right to protection. 
“ from the incompetency of public employés who hold their 
“ places solely as the reward of isan service, and from 
“the corrupting influence of those who promise and the- 
“ vicious methods of those who expect such rewards.” A 
perceptible fraction of the vast audience must have listened 
with uneasiness to a warning that their journey to Wash- 
ington was likely to have no solid result. Perhaps it may 
be deemed expedient to dismiss some of the many Repub- 
lican officials “‘ who hold their places solely as the reward of 
“ partisan service” ; but the creation of vacancies, if they 
are to be filled by the mode of competitive examination, 
will do nothing for Democratic claimants. High political 
and diplomatic posts will, of course, be given to members of 
the dominant party. One of the probable changes, though 
it will be strictly accordant with uniform practice, will, on 
— grounds, cause general regret in England. Mr. 

WELL will remember with pleasure that one of the latest. 
of his duties as Minister has been the conveyance to the 
English Government of the thanks of Congress for the gift 
of the Alert. 

The remainder of the Address, as well as the b: 
on the Civil Service, consisted of dignified = ul 
phrases which, like almost all general propositions, were 
necessarily commonplaces. An Inaugural Address is not, 
like a message to Con a catalogue of measures recom- 
mended to the notice of the Legislature ; and it is, as far as 
possible, relieved of all controversial elements, Foreign 
critics observe, with a slight surprise, wholly unmixed 
with disapproval, the American custom of praising on al} 
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appropriate occasions the national institutions, Englishmen 
may reasonably envy the tacit and well-founded assumption 
that no citizen dreams of the probability of political or 
social revolution. “Our democratic principle,” says the 
PresipeExt, “ needs no apology,” but it is still susceptible ef 
eulogy, which is one form of apologetic exposition. The 
only sceptical comment which the ice suggests is 
the old formula “Quis vituperavit?” Perhaps it may 
be doubted whether the “attendant circumstances” of 
the late Presidential election “have demonstrated — 
“the strength and safety of government by the people.” 
In the absence of difficulty and danger ie such de- 
monstration could have been furnished, nor was it needed. 
Mr. CLEvELAND, as far as he had a practical pu 

in the introductory portion of his Address, probably wished 
to deprecate the common habit of considering the Presi- 
dent after his election as a mere hand of a party. He 
invites his countrymen to “ abandon all sectional prejudice 
“and distrust”; or, in other words, not to pretend to 
believe that the rights of the coloured population are en- 
dangered by the principle of the Democratic party. In 
another passage he denounces as idle and unprofitable all 
discussion as to the fitness of the freedmen for the place 
accorded to them as American citizens. As long as the 
South votes solidly for Democratic candidates, no Federal 
interference will be necessary to secure the supremacy of 
the whites. 

Like many of his predecessors, Mr. CLEVELAND proposes 
to treat the Indians fairly and honestly, and to promote 
their education with a view to their ultimate citizenship. 
He denounces the Mormon practice of polygamy; and he 
intimates his approval of the Acts which have been 
against Chinese immigration. More curiosity was perhaps 
felt as to the Presmpent’s views on the tariff controversy ; 
for, while the decision rests with Congress, the influence of 
the Executive is always considerable. It is not surprising 
that the words of the Address should be least explicit 
where there was most room for difference of opinion. A 
single paragraph occupied with the subject of financial 
and commercial legislation leaves the PresipEnT at liberty 
to support hereafter the doctrive either of Protection or 
of Free-trade. On the pressing question of the silver 
coinage, though his opinion is well known, he is, perha 
for that reason, almost absolutely silent. It is impossible 
to dispute the statement that “a due regard for the 
“ interest of the people demands that the financial system 
“should be established on a sound and sensible basis.” 
In former times Whigs and Jacobites were equally ready to 
repeat the form of blessing the reigning Sovereign :— 

But which Pretender is, and which the King, 

God bless us all! that’s quite another thing. 
American protectionists and free-traders profess a common 
desire to “secure the safety and confidence of business 
“ interests, and make the wage of labour sure and steady.” 
The phrase about the wage of labour may perhaps have 
some reference to the matter of silver coinage. Mr. 
CIEVELAND is sanguine if he thinks that any currency or 
any tariff will make wages sure and steady. His proposal 
to relieve the people from unn taxation may apply 
either to direct internal taxes or to Customs duties. The 
prevention of the accumulation of a surplus in the Treasury 
may perhaps point to a reduction of the tariff. The 
PresipENT probably regards with complacency the suspen- 
sion during several months of the participation of Congress 
in the conduct of affairs. The House of ereseutieatinn is 
already adjourned, and the Senate only remains in Session for 
the purpose of confirming or rejecting the PresipEnt’s nomi- 
nations to office. 


THE SERVICES, 


matter for unmixed satisfaction that 
Sir Epwarp Reep’s wrongs have at last roused him to 
threaten a general attack on the Admiralty. He has bound 
himself to propose a vote of censure in the widest terms 
when the Estimates are introduced, and the Opposition is 
apparently prepared to support him. The House is to be 
asked to declare that the state of the navy is unsatisfactory, 
and that its condition is due “ to defective administration, 
“and to the improper and extravagant expenditure of the 
“gums voted by Parliament for its maintenance.” It is 

issible to suspect that “improper and extravagant 
“ expenditure ” means the spending of money on models of 
which Sir Epwarp REED does not approve; but in the 


be confined to discussing the merits of certain kinds and 
degrees of armour-plating. Members will go much beyond 
such questions, and will certainly criticize the Admiralty 
generally, not only as it is now, but as it has been for many 
years. There are at least plausible reasons for doubting 
whether this is the kind of attention most needed by 
the navy at present. The administration of the Admi- 
ralty is unquestionably defective, and there is “ im- 
“ proper and extravagant expenditure” in the dockyards. 
It is much to be desired that these things shall be re- 
formed; and the House would be very well employed in 
forwarding the good work. Before it turns to that task, 
however, it should be quite certain it is not stopping the 
very pressing work on hand. Now, while it is far from 
certain that any considerable improvement in the adminis- 
tration of the navy would be the result of a debate on Sir 
E. Reep’s motion, it may be taken for granted that it would 
have the immediate effect of stopping what little is being 
slowly done to add to the force of the fleet. This, indeed, 
must necessarily be its immediate result. Sir Epwarp 
Reep’s standing proof of the defective administration of the 
navy is its preference for what he considers a thoroughly 
bad kind of ironclad. He was moved to assail the improper 
and extravagant expenditure of public money on learnin 
from Sir Tuomas Brassey that the Admiralty is determin: 
to go on spending money on this very kind of ship. With 
these signs to judge by, it is not difficult to foresee what 
will happen in the proposed debate. The great question of 
armoured or unarmoured ends will be fought out, and with 
it many others of an equally debatable character. It will 
be fortunate if, at the end of it all, the House does not fall 
back on its favourite resource when it is puzzled by the hard 
swearing of specialists, and appoint a Committee to inquire. 
The immediate result of that measure of precaution will of 
course be to provide the Admiralty with a good excuse for 
suspending all attempts to increase our weak fleet of heavy 
fighting ships. Even if the ultimate decision is to be in 
favour of the Admiralty, we may be very sure nothing will 
be done till the debate is over, and the delay will in this case 
be almost justified; for the Government can scarcely be 
blamed for stopping any further outlay till it knows whether 
the House considers its way of spending money is improper 
and extravagant or not. Yet the main against 
Admiralty is its indolence during the last three months. 
This, in itself, is enough to justify a vote of censure. Even 
if the ironclads had been allowed to wait for a time, there is 
no excuse for neglecting to begin work on the belted 
cruisers, the “ Scouts,” and the torpedo-boats. The Admi- 
ralty, however, has not only not laid the keel of one of 
these vessels, but has only just decided on the plans for 
them, if it has done so much, and has only asked for the 
tenders from private shipbuilders within the last week or 
two. It deserves condemnation less because it is proposi 

to do the worst of two possible things than because it is 
doing absolutely nothing. By passing over such an obvious 
offence and supporting a motion which may indeed lead to 
good, but is more likely to lead to waste of time, the Opposi- 
tion would give a very lamentable proof of feebleness and 
confusion. Before the general administration of the navy 
is touched, the Admiralty should be censured for the shame- 
ful waste of time—a waste of time called smartness by that 
eminent authority Mr. Carne—since November. 


The annual Report of the Inspector-General of Reerviting 
never fails to supply matter for speculation which would be 
amusing if the subject were a little less serious. To judge 
from the figures given by this officer, everything is f ve 
going on in the most satisfactory way with the British 
army. His text occasionally contains reservations, and it 
is possible to doubt whether he is quite so pleased in his 
own mind as he appears in his official capacity, The 
unpleasantness, however, is seldom noticed except in a 
parenthesis or by way of qualification, while the cheerful 
side of things is put well forward. Recruits are always 
coming briskly in, there may not be as many of them as the 
Inspector may wish, but still there are more than there 
were a few years ago; and as to their quality, it is not 
above criticism, but beyond doubt these additions to the 
army will prove very fine fellows in time. Meanwhile the 
service is becoming more popular, dc. &c. After reading so 
much pleasant information, it is a puzzling task to reconcile 
it with so much else which is known concerning the army 
and is far less rose-coloured. The Report of Major-General 
E. G. Butwer does not ditfer from its predecessors mate- 
rially. He is able to give the satisfactory information that 
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It’ is’ true that the infantry was 8,193 men short of 
its complement on the rst May last, but by the 1st January 
1885 the deficiency had been reduced to 2,942. The 
gain in those six months was 5,351. Of these 1,359 have 
been re-transferred from the Reserves. If the infantry is 
still short of its proper strength, the cavalry, artillery, and 
engineers are overflowing. On the 1st of January the cavalry 
was 519 rank and file in excess of its strength. - At the 
same date the artillery had a surplus of 910. The localiza- 
tion scheme is working beautifully. It is so popular that 
some regiments do not know what to do with all the men 
who wish to join. Many recruits have been lost because 
they would only join their territorial regiments, and those 
corps were “ necessarily closed for recruiting,” as they were 
at their full establishment. General Butwer’s estimate of 
the quality of the recruits is an admirable example of com- 
promise between the military conscience and the military 
sense that one must say the best for the service—which, in 
spite of grumbling, is a lively feeling, particularly at the 
War Office. ‘‘ Notwithstanding,” he puts it, “the com- 
“ plaints made in some cases of the physique of the re- 
“ craits, I believe that the great body are calculated to 
“become as men as ever entered Her Maszsry’s 
“ service, and that they will be found worthy successors of 
“ those who have gone before them.” Translated into un- 
official English, this may without rashness be supposed to 
mean that General Butwer thinks his recruits may possibly 
become fit for military duty just about the time they are 
going to pass into the Reserve. Interpreted in this way, his 
words help to explain how the pleasing figures quoted above 
ean be reconciled with certain very disagreeable facts of 
daily occurrence. If the infantry is only 2,942 men short 
of its full complement, this comparative strength is due 
to the timely rush of recruits between last May and last 
January. These are the men who are calculated to become 
soldiers some day, but who as yet do not know their drills, 
and who will remain long after they are “efficient,” the 
kind of fighting men whom no War Office would think of 
sending abroad, except in case of invasion, to quote the his- 
toric jibe. It is these growing lads who fill the territorial 
regiments to overflowing, and have to be weeded out when 
their corps goes on service. They account for the fact that 
though we have 519 men too many in the cavalry, we cannot 
send a single complete regiment abroad. The Report con- 
tains, of course, the usual complacent comparison between 
the state of things before and since the passing of the Army 
Enlistment Act of 1870; General Butwer gives tables to 
show how before that thrice blessed date the army lost such 
and such a percentage of its men yearly, without adding 
a man to the Reserves, and how now we add to the arm 
(which is still, strange to say, below its proper strength 
and yet contrive to form that boasted Reserve. What 
General Butwer does not say is that the men added to the 
army are largely unfit for use, and that we have to fall back 
on the Reserve at the most trifling pinch. Under the old 
system, what army we had could be trusted, and there were 
always the 30,000 men of the Militia Reserve to fill up 
vacancies at once in a serious war. Now the First Reserve 
will have to do what the line formerly did with the Militia 
Reserve to help as before. Numerically we shall be pretty 
much where we were, but minus the regimental tradition, 
the cohesion, and the uniformity of organization. 
~ &part from the question of recruiting, there is enough 
in the, condition of the army to raise doubts as to the value 
of all that was done in 1870. At this time of all others 
the Indian army is 3,000 men below its establishment, and 
the militia more than 25,000 short of its legal strength. 
In the course of the confused discussions on Monday 
on, the Royal Messages, one thing. at least was made 
very plain. Our military organization does not 
even; the degree of freedom and elasticity which General 
BULWER sees in our recruiting system, with its multi- 
plicity of exceptions and its resources for making shift. 
There are fifteen regiments of which both battalions are 
on foreign service at the present time, and the War Office 
is only just thinking about supplying them with proper 
depéts, and yet the contingency might easily have been 
foreseen, It was obvious to whoever would think on 
the subject for a moment that the linked battalion system 
must break down as soon as a heavy call was made on the 
army,,and yet no steps were taken to provide against the 
i . The breakdown has happened under what ought 
not to have been felt as a severe strain, if the words of our 
army reformers had been made good, and now, atter all our 
years ,of, patching and tinkering, we are casting about for 


another makeshift. The army organization, which started 
in the great reform year of 1870, was, it appears, calculated 
exclusively for a state of profound peace—its framers had 
not taken the chance war into calculation. Sir E. 
Reep’s motion might be more profitably moved against the 
War Office than the Admiralty—which is, after all, the least 
inefficient department of the two—or at least, so it would 
seem, if rience was not there to show that motions 
have been made, and have been debated, and have pro- 
duced “reforms,” and at the end of it all we are as far 
as ever from having a working army organization. We are 
promised, indeed, a large though indefinite addition to the 
army, and certainly not before it is time. But where the 
3,000 or the 15,000 men are to come from, and what they 
will be good for when they come are unfortunately different 
questions, 


THE BLONDIN HORSE. 


ft here Royal Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to 
Animals does a great deal of useful work. But, like 
other meritorious institutions, it is occasionally more zealous 
than discreet. Its attack upon the equestrian feat now 
being performed at Covent Garden was a distinct mistake, 
and the dismissal of the case was in accordance with justice 
as well as with law. On the face of it, and as the story 
was first told to the magistrate at Bow Street, there was a 
deal which looked like real brutality. A little more 
knowledge of the facts, such as ought to have been obtained 
before a prosecution was begun, would have shown Mr. 
Coram that there was no sufficient cause for his interfer- 
ence, The horse whose sorrows, actual or imaginary, ex- 
cited the Society’s compassion, walks over what is called in 
the bills a tight-rope. Having accomplished the journey 
with its head uncovered, the horse afterwards does the same 
thing blindfold. Unless it be wrong to teach any animal 
any trick, we cannot see why this particular exhibition 
should be forbidden. There was no evidence, nor is there 
any reason to believe, that the horse requires any compulsion 
to make him do what is expected of him. He is not flogged 
or otherwise maltreated; and probably he would not, if 
full information were before him, prefer being attached to 
the daily or nightly hansom. It seems, however, that one 
day he missed his footing, and fell. This caused some 
disturbance among the audience, and several people left the 
theatre. Then the Society took the matter up. horse, 
it should be said, only fell about five feet, being received 
into a net covered with carpet. It was none the worse for 
its fall, and indeed was not injured in any way at any stage 
of the proceedings. Nevertheless the Society's counsel con- 
tended that the nervous terror caused to the animal brought 
the manager of the circus within the law. Now, there is a 
famous sentence which declares, with much better sense 
than grammar, that “the horse is a docile creature, but if 
“ you beat him he will not do so.” The docility of Blondin 
is strong testimony in favour of his employers. If he were 
completely overcome by the fear and excitement which are 
said to be his portion, he would naturally jib, or at least 
stop, and perhaps remember that nature had gifted him with 
heels. As it is, he takes the matter much less seriously 
than the Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals. 
There is a too common delusion that horses and dogs are 
induced to acquire accomplishments by means of torture. 
The theory that they can be taught with success by any 
other means than kindness has long been exploded, and was 
conclusively refuted by the most obvious practical experience. 
Unfortunately, when Mr. Hotiann, the lessee of Covent 
Garden Theatre for the pu of this circus, was taxed 
by an officer of the Society with cruelty, he said in his haste 
one of the things which do not commend themselves to sub- 
sequent reflection. ‘Oh, the horse fell?” he observed with 
what novelists call provoking coolness. “Of course it fell ; 
“ it’s going to fall three times next week.” This has since 
been explained as a “jocular remark,” but it was neither 
witty nor wise. It was in bad taste, and it at once con- 
firmed the worst suspicions of the “ active and intelligent” 
functionary who had intervened. If it could be proved that 
the horse was habitually made to fall, in order to increase the 
attractiveness of the show, we should take a different view 
of the action of the Society, though we should require 
very strong evidence to make us believe that Blondin 
would continue to take a hand in the game. We cannot, 
however, consider Mr. Vavenan’s treatment of the question 
as satisfactory. He drew a distinction between physical and 
moral torture, holding that the Act of Parliament did not 
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apply to the latter. This is surely a false distinction. 
Cruelty is cruelty, by whatsoever means it be inflicted. 
The words which Mr. Vauauan quoted are “ cruelly ill- 
“ treating, torturing, or causing any injury.” These 
are clearly disjunctive, and, taken together, are as com- 
prehensive as they could well be made. Mr. VaucHan’s 
refusal to grant a summons should have been based on the 
und that no actual cruelty had been brought home to 
. Mr. solicitors informed the 
magistrate that “each time it fell, the horse remounted the 
“rope and continued the performance.” This unhappily 
suggests that falls are not infrequent, and throws rather a 
disagreeable light on the “ jocular remark ” of Mr. HoLLanp. 
But, considering how much abominable cruelty to animals 
is perpetrated every day, the raid upon the Covent Garden 
circus certainly seems unn and ill-advised. Pigeon- 


shooting, for instance, flourishes, and the Society makes no 


serious or determined effort to put it down. No doubt it is 
rised to 


practised by people who would be very much surp 
find themselves in the dock of a police-court. But the 
Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals should be 


no respecter of persons. 


MODERN COMIC LITERATURE, 


N Australian critic, Mr. Cowrz, in the Melbourne 
Review, has been making some rather severe criticisms 
on Modern Comic Literature. Australia is a new centre of 
criticism, but as a good deal of the patriotism and pluck we 
miss at home have found a home beneath the Southern 
Cross, perhaps literature also may begin to flourish there. 
Mr. Cow ez, who is not exactly a lively writer, argues that 
our comic performances are not “ popular” nor “‘ democratic” 
enough, whereas the American humorists are popular, with 
a vengeance, but inflated, irreverent, and generally not in 
good taste. He also accuses British jesters of bestowing all 
their tediousness upon us. Louis XIV. said he did not 
love buffoons who failed to make him laugh; and, without 
haps being aware that the great monarch had anticipated 
him, Mr. Cow tz has the same very natural feeling. 

Perhaps there is some force in Mr. Cowze’s charges, 
though they owe little to his colonial printer. American 
wits must grin sardonically when accused, as they are in 
Greek, by a facetious but unquotable printer’s blunder, of an 
inexplicable offence. If Marx Twarn knew Greek, we are 
certain his laughter would be perfectly inextinguishable. But 
to return to our own humorists. If they are not “ popular” 
enough, that is surely their misfortune, not their fault. Mr. 
CowLe does not think the authors of Alice in Wonderland and 
Vice Versé sufficiently popular. Like the cabman in Punch, 


when he beheld the intoxicated gentleman, “we only wish | 
“ we had half their complaint,” of popularity. Except Mr. : 


Hveu Conway's books (and he cannot be styled a conscious 
humorist), no English light literature has been more popular 
than the adventures of Atice and of Mr. Buttirupe. But 
“ Anstey and Besant, Burnanp and CaLveRLEY, GILBERT 
“ and Sir THEopore Martin ”—what a medley of names !— 
“are all educated men themselves, and have written to 
“amuse a trained set of people.” Can anything be 
more hateful than the work of uneducated humorists? 
Mr. Cowie, who knows Greek, and dates from Trinity 
College, Melbourne (but he must keep an eye on the 
Greek in his proof sheets), should remember that ARIsToTLE 
defined wit as “ educated insolence.” It is a queer 
charge to bring against our funny men that their tfpis 
is rerasdevpévy, that their “ insolence ” is not uneducated, that 
their “ sauciness,” to quote and Scort, is not “ un- 
“ chastened.” Probably the sauciness of the colonial Larrikin 
(good name for colonial comic paper, Zhe Larrikin) is 
quite unchastened. But we are sure that Mr. Cow. does 
not really prefer the banter of the untaught humorists of 
the streets to the writings of Mr. Gitpert and Mr. 
Burnanp. Again, though of course the music of Sir ArTHUR 
Sunitivan has much to do with it, the humour of Mr. 
GitBerT’s comic operas is as popular as humour can 
possibly be. You cannot be more popular and democratic 
than Pinafore and the Pirates of Penzance. CHaucer, 
who, we admit, is on another level—Cuavucer is not 
half so “ popular” as Mr. Grtgert. But we do not regard 
this as a proof that Mr. Gitpert is a greater humorist 
than Cuaucer ; eminently the reverse. The fact is, as the 
Australian critic will see on reflection, that humour is 


essentially an educated thing, and appeals to people of. 


thought and education. Popular humour, in the widest 


sense, is either primitive humour—that is, violent practical 
joking—or it takes refuge in proverbs which, proverbially, 
are “the wit of the few and the wisdom of the many.” 
CALVERLEY, let it be admitted, is a humorist of a narrower 
public than, say, Mr. Anstey. The author of Fly Leaves 
appealed chiefly to a University public, at most to a public 
well acquainted with literature. A knowledge of private 
school life is more widely spread than a knowledge of Greek 
and of Mr. Brownine’s poetry, so Mr. Anstey probably 
—, a wider circle of readers than Mr. Catver.ey, 
ut that imputes nothing against Mr. CaLverury’s t 
comic Perhaps human beings in the 
admire beads and brass buttons than sapphires; but the 
gem remains the gem and the ‘brass button the brass 
button. It is a strange piece of modern democratic fudge 
to say, by way of censure, that “the fun and satire of 
“ certain writers appeal more to the educated and cultured 
“ (sic) than to the general public, who are often unable to 
“understand a witticism, and cannot therefore grasp its 
“ lesson.” What a bundle of fallacies! Is a writer to be’ 
considered a wit because he appeals victoriously to a class 
which is “unable to understand a witticism”? and is wit 
to be estimated by “the lesson” it conveys? On these 
principles popularity with the class least capable of humour 
would be the note of a humorist. We do not by any means 
hold that the “ general public” is unable to see a joke ; they 
take a joke with extreme alacrity. But Mr. Cowie argues 
that the people cannot see a joke; that therefore jesters 
not understanded of the people are bad jesters; while he 
goes on to attack the humorists, such as Marx Twa, who, 
he says, are understanded of the people. His reasonings 
would place THackeray very low among humorists, and 
Pascat lower still, while ArisropHanes would be near 
the bottom of the ladder. Yet when he finds Marx 
Twain on the top rung of the ladder of popularity, 
he attacks him and his mates partly (as we saw) in 
colonial Greek, partly in English. “ American literature, 
“asa rule, is purposeless, and, critically regarded, trash ! ” 
Ch, Mr. Howetts! oh, Mr. James! how unkind they can 
be in Melbourne! “Its humour relies mainly on 
“ exaggeration, and that indiscriminate blending of jest and 
“ earnest which is so difficult to accomplish, and so dan- 
“ gerous, and in which Brer Harte alone has succeeded.” 


No doubt in some books of “ American Humour ” colossal 
exaggeration makes part of the fun. No doubt there is a 
plentiful lack of good taste in Zhe Innocents Abroad. But. 
no critic worthy of the name can deny to Mark Twain at 
his best the essential qualities of witand humour. He has, 
when quite himself, a lower kind of Sypney Smitu’s won- 
derful airy high spirits which lift him buoyantly into a kind 
of Laputa, a place whence he sees all the ms humours of 
men. He has, when he likes, tenderness and melan- 
choly, and an extraordinary sense of human limitations and 
contradictions. The struggles of conscience of HucKLEBERRY 
Fiyy about betraying the runaway negro have poetry 
and pathos blent in their humour, Only a great bumor- 
ist could have made “Huck” give his own unvar- 
nished account of the splendour and terror of a night of 
storm on the Mississippi, and of the coming of dawn, A 
mere buffoon could not have imagined the a less 
finished humorist would have made Huck “talk fine” like 
Mr. CLark Russetv’s sailors in their high-flown descriptive 
tootle. In Marx Twarn the world has a humorist at once. 
wild and tender, a humorist who is yearly ripening and 
mellowing. But our Australian censor calls him “ the 
“ burlesquing and painfully artificial Marx Twai.” Yes, 
there are men so great that nothing can please them, not 
even the miraculous observation, sympathy, and wit of the 
passage on the credulous blue jay, or the high spirits of the 
philological remarks on the German language, or the un- 
rivalled adventure of the Celebrated Mexican Plug, or the 
story of editing an agricultural newspaper by a literary 
amateur. 

“We are thoroughly tired of the present supply of 
“ amusing books,” cries this voice from the Antipodes, On 
the other hand, for our part, we wish we had more amusing 
books, Anything as good as Happy Thoughts, or Strap- 
more, or Bound to Lese, any more adventures of HuckuE- 
BERRY Fyn and Tom Sawyer will be warmly welcomed in 
Britain. We live in bitter times, and it is no wonder if 
we “ jock wi’ deeficulty.” Sancno Payza’s donkey, the 
Pegasus of the humorist, needs a great deal of spurring at 
present, it must be admitted. Were we gods, could we lie 
beside the nectar, we might laugh inextinguishably at the 
great Aristophanic comedy provided by Mr. GuapsToNnE 
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and his unrivalled company. But we, alas! have to act as 
supers in the play, or to pay very highly for our seats. So 
perbaps we can scarcely expect much original and hearty 
comic writing for a while. 


THE SHOEBURYNESS EXPLOSION. 


ie is difficult to express any feeling except one of sym- 
pathy in connexion with the explosion of last week at 
Shoeburyness. If any of the officers or men engaged in the 
experiment which ended so fatally were guilty of any care- 
lessness, the fault has been visited on them with terrible 
severity. If, on the other hand, the disaster was due to the 
defective or unscientific construction of the fuse which was 
being fitted into the shell, that offence also has been more 
than adequately punished. The severity of this loss to the 
country is a point on which there cannot possibly be two 
opinions. The army has been totally deprived of the ser- 
vices of three valuable officers, and of soldiers who can only 
be formed by long training, and it will temporarily lose the 
services of others who have in a less degree shared in the 
consequences of the disaster. Our army has fought engage- 
ments of no trifling importance which have not cost the 
country so dear. 

Where the destruction of everything and well nigh every 
person capable of supplying evidence has been so complete, 
and before an inquiry has been held by a properly qualified 
authority, it is idle to speculate on the immediate causes of the 
explosion. There are, however, certain considerations which 
force themselves on public attention. It is hard to believe, in 
the absence of direct proof to the contrary, that the ex- 
plosion was caused by carelessness on the part of anybody 
concerned in the experiment. Even civilians who habitually 
use firearms are cautious in handling them. Rashness is 
an almost infallible proof of ignorance. Among the trained 
men of the fighting services the exercise of care becomes a 
habit, and is enforced by professional feeling even more 
effectually than by discipline. In the experiments at Shoe- 
buryness the use of the greatest discretion was as certain 
as anything can humanly be. Both officers and gunners 
were exceptionally fitted for the work by experience. They 
well knew the exceeding danger of the duty in which they 
were engaged. Under the circumstances, it is highly im- 
= that Gunner ALLEN would be guilty of any care- 
essness which must, as he knew very well, cause his instant 
and horrible death. Neither is it to be believed that Colonel 
Lyon can have failed to warn him of the extreme delicacy 
of the fuse. The cause of the explosion is indeed most 
likely to prove to be this very extreme delicacy. With 
the fact before us that the experiment was forbidden at 
Woolwich on the ground of its very risky character, it ap- 
pears more reasonable to attribute the accident to the too 
sensitive nature of the sensitive fuse than to bungling 
on the part of presumably competent artillerymen. With 
no desire to judge overhastily, we think that two questions 
are suggested by this event which are at least entitled to 
attention. To the ordinary civilian mind it appears doubtful 
whether a sensitive fuse, which is so sensitive that it cannot 
bear reasonable handling, is fit for the rough work of war. 
It is really too likely to prove most formidable to its own 

_ side. Further, we have our doubts how far these experi- 
ments ought to be allowed in Government establishments. 
There is a middle path between discouraging enterprise and 
allowing experiments of a notoriously perilous character 
and of doubtful advantage. A fuse which is too dangerous 
for Woolwich might well be considered too dangerous every- 
where else. The Ordnance Department has not won itself 
so good a reputation of late that it need feel offended if it is 
held indirectly responsible for the misfortune at Shoebury- 
ness on the ground of its general lax administration. 


‘PRINCE BISMARCK AND LORD GRANVILLE. 


ie the present Session the debates in the Reichs- 
tag have not been of absorbing interest for foreign 
readers. The dissolution of the old alliance between the 
Conservatives and the Centre has thrown the whole House 
into disorder, and the genius of the leaders of the various 
groups has been shown rather in strange combinations and 
unexpected changes of front than in a serious discussion of 
the ‘matters submitted to the Assembly. All this may 
appear lively enough to German party-managers, but it 
can excite no great interest abroad. On Monday, however, 


the game of parliamentary tactics was suddenly interrupted 
by a speech which proved that, however unwilling the 
Imperial CuaNceLton may be to tender his advice to the 
English Ministers, he does not shrink from admonish- 
ing them in the plainest terms when they stray too far 
from the path of diplomatic rectitude. He stated that 
the way in which the late English Blue Books have been 
compiled was a sign of serious irritation, and it requires no 
great penetration to discover a similar feeling in his own 
speech. The hint that Lord Granvinue’s despatches are 
written for the purpose of making a favourable impression 
in Parliament, rather than of really influencing the Powers 
to which they are addressed, was certainly unkind; we 
wish we could be equally sure that it was entirely without 
foundation. 

The ill-humour which evidently exists between the 
Foreign Ministers of England and Germany, and which is 
all the more marked because Prince Bismarck was careful 
to express in the strongest terms the friendly feeling which 
he entertains for this country, has doubtless its origin in 
matters very different from the grievances that either of 
them makes public. These are rather the symptoms of an 
alienation than its cause, yet it would not be wise entirely 
to ignore them. No Englishman will believe that Lord 
GRANVILLE is jealous of the Colonial aspirations of Germany, 
or that the want of harmony in the German Reichstag 
encourages him to adopt a tone in which he would not 
otherwise indulge. Such misconceptions may perhaps be 
due to the fact that our Foreign Office has reduced the posi- 
tion of its representative at Berlin to that of a postman, 
and that communication by word of mouth has almost 
ceased between the two Governments; but in whatever way 
they may have arisen they can have no weight here. If, 
however, reports of conversations that were understood to 
be strictly confidential have been published, if a letter from 
King Mautetoa, of Samoa, to the German Emperor and 
a Note to the German Government, were submitted to the 
English Parliament before they were presented at Berlin, 
it can hardly be denied that the Imperial CuanceLtor has 
a just cause of complaint ; nor, unpleasant as the insinuation 
is, can we greatly wonder that he should have expressed 
some curiosity as to the way in which the K1ve’s letter fell 
into the hands of English officials. Such inconsiderate 
publications would have called forth a remonstrance in any 
case ; but, if the two Ministers had stood in more friendly 
relations to each other, the remonstrance would probably 
have been made in private. 

Lord GranvILLz’s assertion in the House of Lords that 
Prince Bismarck had advised England to take Egypt was a 
still more serious matter, and one which under any circum- 
stances would have demanded a public contradiction. Even 
if the statement had been true, it was one that never should 
have been made, for in that case the suggestion would have 
been strictly confidential, and it is clear that the publication 
of it might prejudice the relations of Germany with other 
Powers. Such secrets are only disclosed when war between 
two nations seems inevitable and it is the interest of each 
to deprive the other of its possible allies. The statesman 
who blabs them out on other occasions will very soon find 
himself excluded from the council of European diplomacy, 
though he may still be treated with ceremonious respect. 
But in the present case it appears that the statement was 
not true, and that the Foreign Minister of England thought 
it consonant with his position to make such an assertion in 
Parliament on mere hearsay. 

Every reader of English newspapers is by this time 
acquainted with the advice which Prince Bismarck says he 
really gave. We agree with him in believing that “if it had 
“been adopted many later complications might have been 
“avoided.” But the Imperial CuanceLLor forgets the 
tenderness of the English heart. lt was obviously im- 
possible for the political evangelist of Midlothian to come to 
terms with the unspeakable Turk, and foreigners have 
hardly realized the fact that, to many English politicians, 
Mr. Guapstone’s feelings are a matter of more importance 
than the interests of the nation. He, unfortunately, is a 
prophet who is without honour except in his own country. 


SUPERSTITIOUS QUACKERY. 


HE people who .were beginning to get a little tired of 
“faith healing,” that is, a large majority of those 

who have read anything about it, may have read also, with 
pleasure, either in the Medical Press or in the Standard, the 
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remarks of a Correspondent of the first-named paper, who 
has witnessed and described the process of miracle-mongering 
at Hanley. Unless this Correspondent’s testimony is con- 
clusively disproved, nobody with the slightest grain of com- 
mon sense will give any further heed to “ Major” PEaRson 
and his doings. We have taken the liberty of slightly 
altering the name by which these performances are usually 
known, partly because it is net exactly English, but prin- 
cipally because it is a ludicrous insult to a noble profession 
and to things more solemn still. ‘“ Major” Parson, as 
appears from his mode of operation, endeavours to withdraw 
his alleged cures into the shadowy region where refutation 
is impossible. But he has failed. It is useless, of course, 
and as foolish as irreverent, to test by any statistical or 
human methods the efficacy of prayer. Beyond secondary 
causes experimental proof cannot go. There is no mystery 
about the “ Major,” and no natural awe to deter any one 
from exposing the imposture practised upon ignorant people 
at Hanley or elsewhere. It is difficult, indeed, to think 
without indignation of the lame, deaf, infirm, and sick who 
are brought together in the hope of being healed by a man 
who, unless his mind is very strangely constituted, must 
know that he cannot heal them. The sort of evidence which 
is produced to confute unbelievers would scarcely, one would 
have thought, convince the most credulous of the most 
ordinary fact. A man got up in the Circus at Hanley and 
said that he knew another man who had been deaf for forty- 
eight years, and had been made to hear by the “ Major.” 
The subject of this remarkable cure was not present. 
There was no proof that he had been deaf, that he could 
then hear, or even that he ever existed. ‘“ The prophet 
“of Bethel, we know, told a lie,” and it is just con- 
ceivable that an unknown person at Hanley might follow 
his example. A child, ill of bronchitis, was declared by 
its father to have been prayed over until a lady appeared, 
who recommended champagne, which was administered, 
and the child got well. Incantations, as VoOLTAIRE says, 
will poison a flock of sheep, if they are administered with a 
certain quantity of arsenic. We can only characterize this 
sort of “testifying” as blasphemous mummery. It not only 
outrages common sense, but connects the most sacred 
subjects with ridiculous and degrading associations. ‘‘ Major” 
Pearson is very angry with “sceptics” who will only be 
amused by him. He thinks nothing of the pain which he 
inflicts upon those whose faith is more sincere, if also more 
rational, than his own. 


We need not waste many words over the man who was 
cured of rheumatism by going to a meeting of the Salvation 
Army, and similar cases. It turned out, as might have been 
expected, that the man could have walked perfectly well 
before, but that, from a lack of self-confidence, he had never 
tried. This, we need hardly say, is among the most notorious 
of medical phenomena, An eminent Professor, still living, 
escaped from what would have been hopeless and lifelong 
incapacity to use his legs by his courage and perseverance 
in walking when to take a single step caused him intense pain. 
Many women become bedridden from nothing but nervous 
disease, and one distinguished physician’s regular method of 
treatment is to send them out for a drive, with directions 
that they are to come back as far as possible on foot. If 
“ Major” Pearson confined himself to nervous and hysterical 
cases, he might possibly do a little good to set off against the 
mischievous effects of his paltry charlatanism. Among the 
valuable witnesses to the “ Major’s” success as a doctor was 
the father of a child who had been cured of epilepsy a fort- 
night before the proceedings at Hanley. But, as he ingenu- 
ously added that the child had been free from epilepsy 
before for two or three months at a time, it is unlikely that 
“ Major” Pearson’s sentiments towards him are of an alto- 
gether Christian nature. Partially deaf persons who can 
still hear a little, and those who have always been deaf of 
one ear and can now hear with the other, seem to complete 
the list of the “ Major’s” miraculous achievements. An 
unfortunate young man who refused to admit that he had 
been instantaneously cured of heart disease was dismissed 
with the contemptuous and singularly impudent remark that 
he did not “ understand faith.” The Correspondent of the 
Medical Press observes that the “ Major” prefers obscure 
and indefinite maladies, avoiding distinct physical deformi- 
ties such as club feet. We will suggest a very simple case 
to the “ Major.” Let him supply in man or woman 
the deficiency known as short sight. No doctor has 
ever made short sight long, so that it would be some- 
thing to boast of. The simplest test would suffice to show 
whether the object had been attained, and, if it was, the 


“ Major” would find himself amply provided with occupa- 
tion for the rest of his life. Until he accepts this challenge, 
we bid him farewell with such respect as may be due to 
him, which is not much. 


THE LIBERTY AND PROPERTY DEFENCE LEAGUE. 


Lane Liberty and Property Defence League, under the 
vigorous guidance of Lord Bramwett, discharges a 
useful function in protesting against incessant projects for 
superseding personal discretion by legislative or administra- 
tive interference. The Association is not likely to attain 
wide popularity among the classes which in their own 
opinion have little or nothing to lose; yet it is doubtful 
whether the mass of the working population might not be 
among the first to suffer by economic revolution. The 
Communists, the semi-Socialists, and the Positivists, in 
redistributing property, would shatter the delicate fabric 
of credit, and would greatly impair, and perhaps tem- 
porarily paralyse, the forces which tend to the accumulation 
of capital. The audacious promulgation of predatory doc- 
trines by a Cabinet Minister has produced general and well- 
founded alarm, but the proposed extortion of ransom or 
blackmail will depend for success not on argument, but 
on force. Ros Roy only took the property of his Low- 
land neighbours when he had the power, and they who 
could, or, in other words, who were strong enough to 
defend themselves, kept their sheep and cattle. Lord 
BraMWELL and those who are associated in his efforts 
concern themselves for the moment ‘ess with avowed 
schemes of spoliation than with the offivious benevolence of 
philanthropic projectors. Some time since Lord BramweLi 
issued a timely protest against the complacent boast of 
another member of the Cabinet that modern opinion had 
begun to favour more and more the regulation by the 
State of affairs which were formerly regarded as private. 
Professing elaborate respect for the character and ability of 
his opponent, Lord Bramwett admitted that Mr. Suaw- 
LeEFEvRE probably understood better than himself the busi- 
ness of all the rest of the world with one exception. The 
writer could not help thinking that he cou:d take better 
care of his own interests than the most enlightened and con- 
scientious representative of social science. He would there- 
fore prefer, as far as he was concerned, that political economy 
should not be relegated to Jupiter or Saturn. 

There are, of course, cases in which use may be legiti- 
mately made of political and social forces. There is a great 
preponderance of opinion in favour of the Factory Acts as 
far as they provide for the protection of the helpless, though 
there is a risk that the precedent may be applied to the case 
of men who are competent to protect themselves. The re- 
peal of the restrictions which were formerly imposed on 
trade combinations had an exactly opposite tendency. Legal 
freedom involves the right of limiting by voluntary com- 
pact the exercise in specified cases of freedom of action. 
Indeed, the common phrase of freedom of contract implies 
that the parties to a bargain are no longer fvee to break it. 
The provision which has of late been more than once in- 
serted in Acts of Parliament to the effect that the yeneral 
law shall not be overridden by special contract is rarely 
expedient or justifiable; but it is impossible to define 
with exhaustive accuracy the proper objects of legisla- 
tion. The Liberty and Property Defence League, while 
it is vigilant in checking encroachments on freedom of 
private choice, is not pledyed to indiscriminate condemna- 
tion of all measures for the protection of the community 
against individual selfishness. It is less inconvenient to 
prohibit the opening of a shop on a Sunday than to rely 
on the odium which a perverse tradesman would incur if 
he could virtually compel his neighbours and competitors to 
sacrifice their weekly holiday. The enforcement as law of 
customs which have spontaneously arisen is seldom likely 
to be unjust or oppressive. The opposite process of at- 
tempting to introduce compulsory innovations is always 
objectionable. 

Recent schemes for correcting the inequalities of fortune 
are more formidable than mere legislative restlessness. The 
graduated taxation which is proposed by Mr. CHAMBERLAIN 
and Mr, Freperic Harrison would place all property at 
the discretion of philosophers or of demagogues, to be dis- 
tributed according to their own caprice. One of the 
absurdities which would result from an arbit regu- 
lation of wealth would be that the value of money or of 
any other form of property would vary with the pecuniary 
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condition of the actual holder. A bank-note received in. 


payment of a debt would be subjected to a depreciation, 
perhaps of one-half, or of two-thirds, if the creditor hap- 
pened to be much richer than the debtor. In some cases 
it would be no loss to the owner to throw the bank-note 
into the fire, though it had five minutes before been worth 
its full nominal value to the previous holder. If a limit 
were fixed at which the whole surplus was forfeited 
by the owner, it would follow that the ablest and most 
successful men of business would, after reaching that point, 
no longer have any motive for accumulation. The new 
political economy would approximate to the ideal of 
Oriental, despots who encourage their satraps or pashas 
to increase their hoards till they are worth confiscation. 
Some of Mr. CHamBeriain’s apologists have attempted 
to confuse the most revolutionary of his proposals with the 
not uncommon error of holding that taxation ought to be 
regulated by the origin or duration of incomes. This 
part of Mr. Cuamperarn’s scheme was rather a blunder 
than a crime, Mr. Guapstong compared Mr. CHAMBERLAIN’S 
graduated tax with an unwise scheme of Mr. Disrak.t’s 
for the relief of trading and professional incomes. The 
difference is that Mr. Disrartt was deluded by a show 
of equality, while Mr. Cuampertary deliberately contem- 
plated an arbitrary discrimination between the rich and 
the poor, It. is satisfactory to learn that Mr. GuapsTong 
still understands and defends the principle of equal or 
proportional taxation. Some fears had been entertained 
that Mr. Cuamser.arn might have disclosed a change of 
opinion on the part of his chief. 


The most iniquitous demands for a partial readjustment 
of ownership which have lately been preferred are at the 
same time almost suicidal. The capitalists who form the 


‘Farmers’ Alliance are themselves already denounced as 


monopolists of the land. One of the results which Mr. 
Bniaut reasonably anticipates from the expected subdivision 


of large estates is that large farms will simultaneously dis- . 


appear. Demagogues of a lower order have already begun 
agitation among the agricultural labourers who may, per- 
haps, at the next election control the representation of the 
counties. The efforts of the existing Agricultural Unions 
are directed almost exclusively against the immediate em- 
ployers of labour. When they were first instituted several 
years ago, the tenant-farmers of one of the Eastern coun- 
ties returned, against the wish of the leaders of the party, 
a Conservative candidate, on the ground of the active 
part which he takes in opposing the Union. It is not 
the interest of the large occupiers to invoke the aid of 
legislation to overrule private contracts ; yet the Farmers’ 
Alliance still agitates for the extension to England, and 
more especially to Scotland, of the provisions of the 
Irish Land Act. Their proposals for dealing with the 
tithes are still more unreasonable, At some recent meet- 
ings resolutions have been -passed for the transfer to the 
owner of the liability to tithes, which has from time im- 
memorial been in the first instance borne by the occu- 
pier. The amount is necessarily taken ‘into calculation in 
every contract for renting a farm; and, consequently, the 
whole burden falls on the landlord, who not unfrequently 
agrees to pay it directly to the tithe-owner. The pro- 
posed change must, therefore, be intended to relieve the 
occupier of a charge for which he has already received 
full consideration in the assessment of his rent. It 
may be admitted that an equitable adjustment of the ex- 
traordinary tithe on hops and some other kinds of produce 
would remove a practical grievance ; but the Farmers’ 
Alliance insists with equal confidence on the most extra- 
vagant of its demands, and on more plausible pretensions. 
One claim which has been lately made is that lease- 
holders should be wholly or partially relieved from the 
obligation of voluntary contracts which have not resulted 
to their advantage. It is true that in many cases tenants 
have dispensed with legislative interference by throwing 
up their leases, at the risk of legal proceedings. It would 
seldom be worth while to follow a tenant who vacated 
his holding. Those who remain have often the means 
of enforcing a reduction of rent by declaring their in- 
ability to continue in their occupation on the stipulated 
terms. The managers of the Alliance have apparently failed 
to understand the political effect of the Franchise Act. 
From the establishment in 1870 of vote by ballot to the 
present time the tenant-farmers have exercised the electoral 
influence which formerly belonged to the landlords. The 
recent Act has deprived them of their short-lived power ; 


and the objects which will probably recommend themselves — 


to the new constituencies will differ widely from those of tho 
Farmers’ Alliance. Some of the malcontent tenants may 
have been justly alarmed by the project of a subscription 
to promote the return for one of the divisions of Norfolk of 
Mr. Joseph Arcu. No agitator has hitherto shown him- 
self more inveterately hostile to the farmers, though he 
may incidentally join in the revolutionary clamour against 
owners as well as occupiers. Mr. Arca is the professed 
advocate of some undefined measure for the restoration of 
the land to the people; nor is he likely to be deterred 
from the prosecution of his scheme by the reflection that 
the people never owned the property which is to be 
recovered. His projects of confiscation would, at the least, 
include the settlement of every agricultural labourer in a 
freehold large enough to maintain him; and the effect of 
such a measure on the supply of labour would be almost 
fatal to the farmers. The prospect of constant dissensions 
among different classes fully justifies the efforts of the 
Liberty and Property Defence League to maintain existing 
rights. At Nottingham a few days ago a lawless mob, led 
by a Socialist agitator, laid waste by violence a number of 
allotments which were probably cultivated by labourers. 
The attempt to revert to Mr. CHamBerLain’s imaginary 
epoch of universal ownership in common seems to have been 
premature. 


THE REDISTRIBUTION BILL. 


that the Redistribution Bill is prac- 
tically passing through two of its stages at the same 
time, its progress is as rapid as could be reasonably ex- 
pected. The debate usually raised upon the second reading 
of a measure is, in this case, being taken according to pre- 
vious agreement on the motion for going into Committee ; 
and, in view of the variety of topics which have had to be 
considered, there has certainly been no inordinate amount 
of time spent in getting the Speaker out of the Chair. 
Two of the nights taken up by the debate, or at least con- 
siderable portions of two nights, were devoted to the dis- 
cussion of Sir Jonn Lussock’s instruction—no excessive 
allowance when we consider that it raised the question 
which has deprived. the Government of Mr. Courtney, and 
incited Mr. Courtyry himself to deprive many worthy men 
in various parts of England of faculties unequal to the 
severe arithmetical trials which he imposed upon them. 
But, though the debate on Proportional Representation 
was adjourned from Monday till Tuesday night, it was more 
as a matter of courtesy to the advocates of the principle— 
indeed, more as a matter of special courtesy to the member 
for Liskeard than for any more serious reason. Mr. 
Courtney had not spoken on the first night, and it was 
u by some of his admirers, with something of a scan- 
dalized air, that it would be highly improper to dispose of 
the question without Mr. Courtrnry’s being heard. It is 
true that Mr, Covurtnry has been heard at much length, 
and with great frequency, on Proportional Representation 
during the recess—indeed, we might almost say, in the 
spirit of Cuartes Lams’s reply to CoLeripcg, in the matter 
of certain other “lay sermons,” that for a many weeks 
of the recess nothing else was to be heard but Mr. 
Covurtyey and Proportional Representation ; but, no doubt, 
it was only becoming that the recognized patron of the 
principle, its “confessor” so to speak, while Sir Jonn 
Lvssock is at present only its apostle, should argue 
it himself before the House of Commons. There were 
two points to which he might reasonably have been 
expected to address himself with particular care—to the 
refutation, namely, of those critics who contend, first, 
that the working of the Proportional Representation 
scheme must, as regards every candidate but the one at 
the top of the poll, be a mere “fluke”; and, secondly, 
that, even if such an operation of the scheme be capable 
of being corrected, the correcting process would necessi- 
tate so enormous an elaboration of electoral machinery as to 
render its employment practically impossible. Upon both 
of these points Mr. Courtney touched; but we cannot 
say that he handled them either effectively or even, to all 
appearance, with any adequate sense of the supreme im- 
portance to his case of satisfactorily disposing of them. As 
regards the element of chance, Mr. Courtyey’s answer 
appears to be twofold ; first, that in practice that element has 
been shown to be of infinitesimal weight, and, secondly, that 
the element of chance exists already in our electoral system, 
and that its introduction in a new form is no conclusive 
objection to the plan of voting which would introduce it. 
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The latter of these arguments is eminently characteristic of 
the doctrinaire view of human institutions. The circum- 
stance that the arbitrary divisions of the electorate, “ the 
* distribution of voters and their inclusion by this or that 
“ Tine, may determine whether the elected correspond with 
“ the electors,” is apparently ranked by Mr. Courtney on 
the same level as the circumstance of a particular candidate 
being returned in consequence of a particular way of count- 
ing the votes. One anomaly, in other words, is precisely 
the same as another, whether it is created by fixed arrange- 
ments which the voter was aware of when he came to record 
his vote, or whether it is brought about by the haphazard 
action of officials in the course of the proceedings. Man- 
kind, we can assure Mr. Courtyey, are not so consti- 
tuted. They would regard the latter of these anomalies with 
very different emotions from those aroused by the former. 
Mr. Courtney will never find an election-riot arise out of 
the complaint that, owing to the accident of electoral divi- 
sion, a party which believes itself to be a majority in the 
country isin a minority at the polls. But, once let the 
majority of a given constituency become possessed of the 
idea that a candidate for whom they voted in sufficient 
strength to seat him bas been postponed by a mere accident 
of a to a candidate really behind him in the poll, 
and Mr. Courtyey will see what he shall see. 


As regards his first contention, that chance has been 
proved by experiment to be practically eliminated, and this 
without any excessive strain upon the faculties of the 
amateur Returning Officers, the answer to this is that the 
candidates “run” at these experimental ballots are so 
selected as to afford a very imperfect, and in all probability 
a delusive, test of the actual working of the scheme. The 
usual practice has been to submit to the electors along with 
Mr. GiapsTone the names of a variety of other strongly- 
marked party politicians of about equal eminence on one 
side or the other. The consequence of this has been that, 
after giving his first vote to Mr. Giapstong, the Liberal 
elector has invariably given his second to the next most 
distinguished Liberal, while the Conservative has also fol- 
lowed the colour of his own opinions. If the majority of the 
experimentalizers were Liberal, it would usually bave been a 
pretty safe guess to name the second candidate on the poll 
before the counting of the votes, and similarly, of course, 
if the majority were Conservative. But where the real 
element of uncertainty would in practice come in is in 
those numerous cases in which, after political distinction 
has secured the first place to one of the candidates, the 
contest for the second place turns upon competing “ local” 
claims. In such cases it is often quite beyond the power 
of any one to predict which way the balance of popularity 
will incline, and in such cases, therefore, the element of 
chance in the counting will be correspondingly increased. 
It is curious, however, and somewhat droll, that while 
nearly every objector in the other night’s debate was con- 
tent to resist Mr. CourtNeEy’s proposal on grounds of prac- 
tical convenience, the one critic of all others to fight 
abstract theory with abstract theory should have been 
Sir Starrorp Norrucote. “ If,” said the leader of the 
Opposition, “ the theory is that everybody has a natural 
“ yight to be represented in the precise proportion of his 
“ individuality to that of the population, it would seem to 
“ follow that everybody had a right to be equally repre- 
“ sented,” and this consequence, he argued, led straight to 
the principle of equal electoral districts. This reductio of 
Mr. Courtney's principles is a perfectly sound one; and 
the theoretical considerations on which it is based are 
worth exactly as much—or as little—as those of the prin- 
ciples themselves; which may quite conceivably lead Mr. 
Courtney to regard it as really the most formidable objection 
to his scheme. 

We suspect, however, that the point at which the advocate 
of Proportional Representation found his opponents most in 
sympathy with him was in his argument as to the effects 
of the system in strengthening the loyalist interest in 
Treland. Many an English politician would, no doubt, be 
glad enough to purchase a diminution of the Separatist 
party by one-third, and a corresponding addition to the 
forces of the Union, even at the price of adopting Mr. 
CourTNEY’s scheme ; but, as a whole, we think the House did 
wisely in shutting its ears to this tempting recommendation 
of the proposal. It would not be the true and the fair 
way of counteracting the mischievous effect of the over- 
representation of that portion of the United Kingdom which 
least deserves the “most favoured” method of treatment ; 


and the circumstance that we have unfortunately precluded 
ourselves from dealing with the dangerous anomaly in the 
only courageous and straightforward fashion is no adequate 
reason for resorting to Mr. Courtney’s otherwise ob- 
jectionable alternative. The real issue was raised, though 
to little purpose, by Sir Jonny Hay’s Amendment, which 
indicates, we venture to say, the course that, apart from 
tactical exigencies, would have been preferred by fifteen out 
of every twenty members of the House of Commons. Un- 
doubtedly it is “inexpedient that the number of members 
“ should be increased,” and as undoubtedly is it true that 
Treland “would be sufficiently represented by go and 
“Wales by 25 members.” There was some force per- 
haps in Mr. Rarxkes’s complaint that these two propdsi- 
tions are separable, and should, in fact, have been sépa- 
rated ; but this, of course, is not the real reason why Sir 
Joun Hay’s contention met with such little suppert in any 
part of the House. The feeling was too strong on’ both 
sides that the matter is—we cannot say res judicata, . for 
judicium has had little enough to do with it—but rather 
“ settled out of court,” and that no attempt to reopen the 
arrangement between the party leaders, on this point at 
any rate, has any hope of success. Nor are we prepared to 
say that this idea isa mistaken one. We fear that it is 
only too well founded. But we regret, as we have always 
regretted, that the surrender of the sound principles which 
Sir Jonn Hay advocates should have formed part. of the 
consideration of the Reform compromise. Bae 


THE SEVENTH CENTENARY OF THE TEMPLE CHURCH. 


se service held last Sunday at the Temple Church, to. céle- 
brate the seven-hundredth anniversary of its consecration by 
Heraclius, Patriarch of Jerusalem, has a unique interest, historical 
as well as architectural. There are but three other churches 
extant in England formerly belonging to the Knights Templars, 
or “ Round Churches” as they are commonly designated from the 
naves being circular, in imitation of the Church of the ‘Holy 
Sepulchre, the best known of which is St, Sepulchre’s at Cambridge, 
rendered famous in the early days of the Tractarian movement 
through what was called “the Stone Altar case” heard’in the 
Court of Arches. By far the finest of the four is the Teinple 
Church in London, the nave or circular portion of which is 
exactly coeval with Canterbury, as Sir Gilbert Scott peints out iu 
his work on Medieval Architecture, having been consecrated in 
1185, the the metropolitan Cathedral was completed; but 
the style is somewhat less advanced than that of Ganterbury, 
owing to the preference apparently of the Templars for Romanesque. 
The Choir was not consecrated till fifty-five years later, and is 
described by Scott as “a magnified transcript of the Lady Chapel! 
at St. Saviour’s,” Southwark. It is not however so much the 
peculiar architecture of the church, interesting as it is not‘only 
to ex , as the remarkable history of the powerful Order to 
which it owed its origin, which p vt attention on such 
an occasion, and the Primate rightly grasped the true idea 
of the solemnity in devoting his discourse to this subject. 
He made a telling point in his comparison of the great Ohristian 
hero who has just fallen at Khartoum to the Templars who fell 
in battle with the infidel at Acre and Tiberias. And it is true 
enough, as he suggested, that the strength of Mahometanism ‘in 
its rise was mainly due to the contemporary corrupt ion of the 


Christian East and to its large though unacknowl plagiarisms 
from the faith it set itself to uproot. But when he went on to 
observe, if he is correctly reported, that “ the Order of the Temple, 
in spite of its power and wealth, expired in failure—a failure 
which was emphasized by the magnificence of its ambition to 
achieve what was beyond its strength,” his language betrays, if 
not entire ignorance, a strangely defective apprehension of one of 
the most tremendous catastrophes and scandals of medieval 
Church history. The Crusades no doubt failed as regards their 
immediate purpose, though they produced results of permanent 
importance for Christian Europe. But the Templars, like the 
rival Order of St. John of Jerusalem, survived the failure of the 
Crusades, and fell at last not through failure or through their own 
fault—though no doubt they were far from faultless—but by a 
gigantic crime deliberately planned and perpetrated in cold ‘blood 
through the joint action of the chief civil and chief spiritual 
ruler of contemporary Christendom. Pilate and Herod were 
made friends together in the betrayal of innocent blood. This 
may sound strong language ; but a brief retrospect will suffice to 
show that it is not one whit stronger than the facts of the case 
demand. In spite of two diverse but converging currents of 
adverse testimony, prompted by the unscrupulous esprit de ~ 
of the two most powerful organizations of mediaval Europe, the 
legal and the ecclesiastical, the real verdict of history is plain 
—e dispute. The Templars may have sinned grievously, as 
other religious Orders of the day had sinned, and the secular priest- 
hood. Of the hideous crimes which were charged u them, 
and for which hundreds were tortured and burnt to death, and 
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the whole Order suppressed, there is no shadow of proof. Of the 
atrocious iniquity of the method of their suppression even their 
worst accusers do not venture to affect a doubt. 

The Order was founded in 1118, with the warm approval of St. 
Bernard, as a sacred militia for the rescue and defence of the 
Holy Land, bound by the three monastic vows of poverty, 
chastity, and obedience, but with castles for convents and the 
battlefield instead of the cloister as the scene of its characteristic 

tions. It had been enriched with fresh privileges by suc- 
ceasive Popes, and from the nine French knights who formed its 
nucleus had increased to 15,000, with 9,000 castles or convents 
scattered over Europe and the Kast. It had thus grown into 
a powerful and wealthy organization, governed by its own 
laws, and animated by a distinctive corporate spirit of its own. 
Such a body was sure, like other great corporations, to pro- 
voke jealousy and hatreds, but it was to a baser passion than hatred 
that the Templars owed their fall. If we turn first to our 
ish historians, we shall find Hume—whose sympathies are not 

apt to be enlisted on the side of religion against the State, roundly 
asserting that they were sacrificed “to the cruel and vindictive 
spirit of Philip the Fair, who determined at once to gratify his 
avidity and revenge by involving the whole Order in an undistin- 
guished ruin”; there was more of avidity than revenge, as will 
presently appear. He goes on to observe that no evidence was 
produced, beyond that of two apostate knights condemned to per- 
petual imprisonment for their vices, of the monstrous charges 
alleged, most of which will hardly bear repetition, and that, if 
some confessed under torture, they retracted their confessions 
directly they were off the rack, and all died, from the Grand Master 
downwards, protesting their innocence, and preferring death to 
immunity purchased by a base admission of guilt. Hume adds 
that “England sent an ample testimony of their piety and morals ; 
but as the Order was now annihilated [by Clement V.] the knights 
were distributed into several convents, and their possessions 
‘were, by command of the Pope, transferred to the Order of St. 
John.” Lingard is more reserved, for a reason sufficiently obvious. 
He ee of their “ indulging in indolence and luxury ”—which 
is only true in the same sense as of other religious Orders at the 
riod, which were left unmolested —and of “reports the most preju- 
vicial to their reputation being circulated and credited,” and reaching 
the ear of the French King. He does not say by whom these reports 
were circulated—namely, the French jurists—or why Philip IV., 
who had probably prompted them, lent s6 ready an ear to evidence 
which no magistrate in this day would listen to against the vilest 


criminal. But he does add that ‘‘ Clement V. was dissatisfied with 


the precipitance of the King ”—who had ordered all the knights in 
France to be arrested and had burnt sixty of them without await- 
ing any Papal sanction—though he fails to point out how miserably 
‘Clement betrayed his trust as their ez officio protector and the 
representative of the cause of justice. But his candour compels 
him to admit that, after the process had lasted three years, “if it 
be fair to judge from the informations taken in England [we shall 
see that it was the same elsewhere}, however we may condemn a 
few individuals, we must certainly acquit the Order,” and that 
accordingly the Pope abolished it, “not by way of a judicial 
sentence establishing its guilt, but by the plenitude of his power, 
and as a measure of expediency rather than of justice.” That 
+s true, but Lingard hardly seems to perceive that it only renders 
Clement's conduct the more deeply discreditable. He knew and 
confessed that he knew these charges to be wholly unproved, but 
he had sunk into a mere head chaplain of the French Court—the 
very position Napoleon afterwards designed for Pius VII., but 
without success—and dared not resist the imperious will of “ our 
dear son,” one of the most profligate and unscrupulous tyrants 
who ever disgraced the throne of St. Louis. His own shame- 
less avowal is on record: “If it cannot be destroyed by the 
way of justice, let it be destroyed by the way of expediency, 
lest our son, the King of France, be offended.” 

Milman naturally goes more at length into the matter than 
Hume or Lingard, and those who desire fuller information may be 
advised to study the two chapters bearing on it in the seventh 
volume of Latin Christianity, with the authorities cited there. It 
is probable enough that the Templars were not immaculate. 
Bound by vows of chastity, and living, many of them, in distant 
convents in the East and under circumstances of exceptional 
temptation, without the sacred ties and safeguards of the priest- 

, it would be little short of a miracie if they were all faithful 
to their vows in an age when monastic and clerical incontinence 
was so nctorious a scandal that, at the very Council of Vienne— 
summoned not to examine their case, but to prejudge it—one Bishop 
openly proposed as the sole adequate remedy the abolition of the 
tule of clerical celibacy. But it was not for any such vices— 
proved or unproved—that they were condemned. ‘The specific in- 
dictment against them, confessed by a few under extremity of 
torture, but disavowed by all in prison and at the stake, was not 
that some members of the Order had broken their vows, but that 
the whole Order as such and every member of it was committed to 
beliefs and practices subversive alike of Christian faith and 
Christian. morality, to habitual and systematic indulgence, by 
virtue of his membership, in obscenities too shocking to be 
even whispered to Christian ears. ‘This and nothing short of this 
is the indictment on the strength of which French Templars were 
tortured and burnt by the hunared, and the entire institution 
su And it was handed down from age to age, even to the 
days of Louis XIV., by the tradition of French legists on the one 
hand, who wished to saye the credit of their profession and the 


honour of the monarchy, and who had the whole archives entirely 
in their own hands; and on the other hand by Ultramontane 
historians and divines, anxious to protect the personal character 
and judicial infallibility of Clement V. The real explanation, 
confirmed by all recent criticism and research, is simply this ; that 
the Order of Templars was sacrificed to a barefaced conspiracy of 
French lawyers, who took a brief to provide funds for the royal 
exchequer. Philip 1V. of France had cast avaricious eyes on the 
ey. of the French Templars, estimated at 600,000 gold 

orins, just as Henry VIII. of England two centuries later cast 
avaricious eyes on the property of the religious Orders here, and 
resolved by a very similar process of mingled fraud and violence 
to seize it for the replenishment of his exhausted here © but 
with this difference—Henry had broken with the Pope before he 
entered on his career of licentious spoliation, but Philip kept a 
tame Pope at Avignon, who did not shrink from the baseness of 
prostituting his apostolic powers, and invoking the aid of a so- 
called General Council to what he must have believed to be an act 
of wholesale sacrilege and knew to be an act of the grossest 
cruelty and injustice. As Milman puts it, “all contemporary 
history, and that history which is nearest the times, except for the 
most part the French biographers of Pope Clement, denounce in 
plain unequivocal terms the avarice of Philip the Fair as the sole 
cause of the unrighteous condemnation of the Templars.” Villani 
says roundly that “the Pope abandoned the Order to the King 
of France, in order to avert if possible the condemnation of 
Boniface VIII.,” his predecessor. A bird’s-eye glance at the result 
of the investigation, instituted to bolster up a foregone conclu- 
sion, is enough to show the real state of the case. In England, 
where no prejudice or interest intervened, and it was only in 
deference to Papal insistence that the King reluctantly allowed the 
question to be tried at all, the Order was virtually acquitted ; 
in Scotland and Ireland nothing was proved by adverse wituesses 
and no confession was extracted from Templars; in Italy, 
wherever French or Papal intiuence predominated, confession 
was obtained, but nowhere else ; in Spain “the acquittal of the 
Order in each of the kingdoms was solemn, general, complete” ; 
in Germany several Councils were summoned by direction of the 
Pope to condemn them, but were compeiled to declare their inno- 
cence, To sum up, we may say that beyond the confessions of the 
Templars themselves there was not a syllable of evidence but the 
wildest and most impossible tales of superstition or hatred, and 
these confessions were obtained only in nee or where French 
influence prevailed, and invariably, without exception, were crushed 
out of men imprisoned, starved, di ed, and under torture 
or immediate threat of torture, while promised oe and 
favour if they would admit their guilt; and even these worth- 
less confessions were almost invariably retracted. A man who 
can accept on such absence of evidence as this charges in 
themselves so wildly improbable as to be, in Milman’s language, 
“utterly inconceivable,” will believe anything that happens to 
jump with his interest or his prejudice. To all who are not 
equally destitute of common candour and common sense the words 
of De Molay the last Grand Master, when he endured with un- 
flinching heroism the agonies of death by a slow fire before the 
portals of Notre Dame—he had once faltered under torture—will 
carry conviction :—* Before heaven and earth, on the verge of 
death, when the least falsehood presses on the soul with intoler- 
able weight, I protest that we have really deserved death, not on 
account of any heresy or sin of which ourselves or our Order have 
been guilty, but because we have yielded, to save our lives, to the 
seductive words of the Pope and the King, and by our confessions 
have brought shame and ruin on our blameless, holy, and orthodox 
brotherhood.” De Molay was regarded at the time not only as a 
martyr, but as a prophet. According to the testimony of an eye- 
witness he summoned “ Clement, iniquitous and cruel judge,” and 
the King—who was present at the execution—to meet him next 
year before the throne of the Most High. And certain it is that 
in the following year (1314) both Clement and Philip passed to 
their account. 


A QUADRILATERAL. 


OME people, we believe, have a strong objection to anything 
that is obvious, They are like the celebrated undergraduate 
or schoolboy who attributed his not passing to the damnable spite 
of the examiners in setting such easy papers. Of such, it would 
appear, is Lord Acton, who has written an interesting paper on 
George Eliot for the Nineteenth Century this month, and who, 
while regretting the fact that George Eliot liked other writers 
better than Shakspeare, finds it necessary to allow that “his 
flagrant insularity” and “ his leaning for obvious characters ” must 
have “repelled” the cosmopolitan profundity of the creatress of 
Daniel Deronda, Almost could we be tempted to dwell on this 
remarkable obiter dictum of a writer whom some other writers, 
no doubt with good cause, delight to honour. The 
insularity of a poet who happens to be the one poet that Germans 
and Frenchmen, Englishmen and Russians, Spaniards and Danes, 
agree in uccepting as the largest and most universal soul amo 
poete, is an agreeable subject ; the “leaning for obvious characters” 
the dramatist who among other such characters created one Hamlet, 
over the points in whose soul some few hundred or thousand critics 
have pulled caps for a century or two, is another. But, as has been 
said, Lord Acton is a writer whom many writers delight, no doubt 
Shakspeare 


| justly, to honour. Let his decision be bowed to, and let 
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be flagrantly insular and deplorably given to obvious characters. 
It will, then, be a non-contentious proposition that there are people 
‘who are repelled by the obvious. Lord Acton says so, and Lord 
Acton has edited several periodicals, and written more than one 
letter on such subjects as the Vatican Council. Therefore the 
obvious is to certain persons repulsive, and by this proposition we 
intend to stick. 

Nevertheless we are going to be obvious, taking the consequences 
of the act. There is at this moment a quadrilateral of instances 
of the way of the world, which is far too interesting to be 
over, even if the insistence on it should shock George Eliot in her 
pluce in the famous choir invisible, and Lord Acton in the distin- 
guished armchair wherein he deplores the flagrant insularity of 
Sbakspeare. General Gordon in the unknown grave from which 
Lord Ebury is generously but perhaps superfluously anxious to 
disinter him, and Mr. Gladstone in Downing Street give the tragic 
part or end of this quadrilateral, Larry Mack in Warwick Gaol 
(Us it Warwick? They have been playing all sorts of pranks with 
— lately) and Mr. Chamberlain in some place which is most 

ecidedly not Warwick Gaol give the comic end. It is a quad- 
Tilateral which is for thoughts. Of the first pair composing it we 
‘say little, though Lord Ebury’s well-meant suggestions must have 
‘brought it home once more to many people this week, not to men- 
tion the little controversy about the committee-list of the Gordon 
‘Memorial, The last circumstance seems to have been strangely 
misunderstood by many well-meaning persons. They quote, of 
‘course, the text which comes so pat, but do not seem to under- 
stand the real application of it. That application is an instance of 
Mr. Pendennis’s well-known exclamation, “ Ye gods! how rapidly 
we live!” The time was, as is known, that the fathers killed, and 
‘left the children to perform the architectural functions resulting. 
Nowadays the process is shortened. But that is by the way; 
and, if a certain natural indignation did not make it necessary, it 
‘need not have been referred to at all. 


Nothing can cover that high fame but Heaven 


the wisest thing to say on the project of Gordon memo- 
ut the contrast remains; ard an instructive, som a 
rd 


‘is perha 
riala, 
painful, one it is to those who (like Shakspeare, according to 
Acton) have a leaning towards obviousness. 

At the other end of the quadrilateral there is fortunately nothing 
to interfere with free comment except natural pity for the mis- 
guided Larry Mack, who is filled with the fruit of his own and 
‘other people's devices Why this ill-starred hawker should have 
‘been the general scapegoat, the mysterious Course of Events can 


alone have determined. Fortune, rejoicing in a remarkably cruel | 
Jousiness, has declared that Reed and Smith should indulge in the | 


ursuits of political fiction unpunished, but that the unhappy 
Mack should pay for all. Mr. Justice Field, a justice who appears 
‘to have an old-fashioned and very creditable estimate of the mean- 
ing of the virtue from which he takes his title, is the immediate 
cause, doubtless, “ That excellent beak,” Mr. Kynnersley, whose 
motions of the said virtue do not seem exactly to agree with Mr. 
Justice Field’s, was in a different way (by no means the way 
in which it pleases Mr. Chamberlain to represent the matter) 
the immediate cause of Reed's escape, and to Smith also the 
attendant guardian was not wanting. But the Great Three, 
according to Mr. Justice Field's unchallengeable words, represent 
but a very small of the affidavit-making strength of Liberal 
Birmingham. There were, he said, and it seemed to him a 
dreadful thing, thirty or forty men in Birmingham who were 
vendy to pledge their oaths for half a sovereign to a false and mali- 
cious charge against Mr. Jarvis. This being so, it becomes a very 
interesting question where are the twenty-seven or thirty-seven 
other recipients of helf-sovereigns and upwards—for affidavits 
ruled higher, if we remember rightly, than half a sovereign. 
Were their affidavits thought unworthy of Mr. Chamberlain’s 

rusal or of the House of Commons’ hearing? Was there too 
ittle of that literary talent which the President of the Board of 
Trade so genially recognized in Reed? It cannot be determined ; 
but it appears that, on the indisputable testimony of one of Her 
Majesty's judges, Mack the maladroit is exhibiting the theory of 
representative institutions, The forty swore, and Mack suffers for 
their swearing; the forty sold affidavits, and Mack receives the 
eg thereof in bread of affliction and water of affliction, in plank 

and enforced abstinence from orchids, and any other little 
vanity whereto in his freer hours he may be given. 

But here the question of that agreeable person, Mrs. Frail, 
seems to come in, “If you go to that, where did you find that 
bodkin?” If the hapless Mack is in prison because he sold 
that affidavit, who was it that bought it? Who was it that 

tited by the buying, that sent it up to London, that read 


it in Parliament, and so forth ? And what are all these inte- | 


resting persons doing, and especially the most int resting of all, 
while poor Mack is doing his six weeks? For the most inte- 
resting person of all it can only be answered that he is, what 
we believe is called by persons who use the dialect of his friend 
Mack, “on the quiet lay.” Mr, Chamberlain did not witch the 
world with noble oratory last week; and though there were 
some rumours of family bereavements (for which we are very 
sorry), they were not exactly of that kind which impose silence on 
& prominent politician in a critical discussion of such a kind. 
Perhaps Mr. Chamberlain was unwilling to speak, as he would 
have to speak against his friend Mr. Morley, who had so 
recently spoken up for him against the wicked Times. Perba 

he hed te cag, and indeed this would seem to be the 


case from his answer or no-answer to Sir Frederick Milner's 
renewed inquiries of Thursday night. Perhaps also he felt that 
just at that moment it might be well to make as little obtra- 
sive appearance in Parliament as possible. For Mr. Justice Field's 
views were even then obviously unfavourable to that convenient 
process of burying the hatchet, of which Mr. Chamberlain thinks 
so highly when the hatchet happens to be aimed at his own 
head. Since then this puny judge has put his objections to 
hatchet-burying into a still stronger form. It is not the hatchet, 
but Mack, that is buried—buried in a loathsome dungeon, 
or what is poetically so termed. It is uncertain what effect 
this will have on the attitude of the Birmingham rough to- 
wards Mr, Chamberlain. On the one hand there are, by the 
testimony of Mr. Justice Field, twenty-nine, if not thirty-nine, 

rsons who have received half-sovereigns—not, indeed, from 

r. Chamberlain, but from those with whom Mr. Chamberlain 
usually acts, to employ a consecrated expression—and it is =v 
nice to know where you can get half-a-sovereign in time of need. 
On the other hand, “ six weeks” are not always convenient; and 
it is by no means certain that in all cases a recommendation to 
mercy would soften the results of affidavit-dealing to six weeks. 
Further, your rough is usually a person who, whether he has or 
has not an objection to prison per se, has a very strong objection 
indeed to going there when he feels that a considerable number of 
other —_ ought to be there with him and are not. Now it is 
much to be feared that not only Larry the scapegoat, but a great 
many other people, have a very shrewd notion that, if British 
justice were of the irregular ‘Dut poetic fashion practised by 

lomon, Haroun al Raschid, St. Louis, and other revered sove- 
reigns, Larry the scapegoat would at this moment be by no 
means the only person “ quodded” for this matter. We venture, 
with all modesty, to observe that we share this opinion ourselves ; 
indeed, that we are by no means sure whether, on the Solomon- 
Haroun-St. Louis system, Mack ought not to be out of prison 
and the several other people in it. And as Mr. Chamberlain, how- 
ever justly secure in the consciousness of having done nothing 
that the law puuishes, is probably quite well aware of what people 
in general are thinking of his conduct and deserts, it is quite com- 
prehensible that he should feel that retiring habits are sometimes 


good for man. 

However, this is speculation ; let us rather attend to what is 
certain ; the valuable, though sadly obvious, moral of this quad- 
rilateral of rewards and punishments, and especially of the pair 
Chamberlain-Mack. There are endless uses in this latter, besides 
the most obvious of all, its bearing on the use of affidavits. But 
that one to which we have, as Lord Acton would say, a special 
leaning is the Use of Contrast derived from the fates of the 
President of the Board of Trade and the humble hawker who sup- 

lied him with means wherewith to confound Lord Randolph 
Churchill. No orchids will for several weeks grace Mack's button- 
hole (even if, for our acquaintance with prisons is imperfect, prison 
garments have button-holes), and it is to be doubted whether he 
will be allowed to grow the much humbler plants which soothe the 

risoners of romance. Not long ago Mr. Chamberlain contrasted 

is own taxation with that of the average working-man. But, alas! 
Mack, by the stern regulations of his abode, will be deprived of 
contributing to the revenue in the only fashion which a paternal 
constitution permits or enables his class to adopt. If Mr. 
Chamberlain toils or spins during the period, it will be to please 
himself; and though they will probably not make Mack spin, he 
will certainly have to toil more or less, And to think that all 
this difference and a great deal more corresponds simply to the 
difference of writing and reading, of losing a bodkin and findin 
it! Omnia exeunt tn mysterium, and some things, including Mac 
when he went into gaol, ineunt into that same. It is good to 
think over mysteries, and the mystery of the differences of the 
state of Mr. Mack and of Mr. Mack's various employers is a 
mystery of most excellent differences. Nothing can be more per- 
fectly legal than both states of course. But it is a little comic 
that the law sends to prison people who buy votes and lets people 
who sell votes go scot free, while it lets people who buy aflidavits 
go scot free and puts people who sell them into prison. 


A FRENCH NOVEL. 


T Amsterdam, in 1607, the year in which Mlle. de Seudéry 
was born, Paul Marret, in the Beurstraat, published Jacgue- 

line de Baviére, Comtesse de Hainaut ; Nouvelle historique, by Mile. 
La Roche Guiihen, Although but a tall, vellum-bound duodecimo 
of 162 pages, the little book managed to run the whole gamut of 
the human passions, and treated the time to “ love and murder” in 
very high company indeed—among dukes, kings, popes, and anti- 
popes. The author, in excusing her brevity, says that she might 
easily have produced a long roman by inventing fine incidents, 
and interpolating tournaments, masquerades, ballets, and other 
like gallantries, but that she preferred to tell the truth less.am- 
bitiously in the form of an historical novel. Jacqueline de Bavitre 
is, in truth, only a rudiment in that kind; it might more accu- 
rately be called a biographical novelette; and the greater part 
of the present sketch is not to be found in it at all. We may 
seek in vain, too, for the euphuistic jargon of the heroic romance 
of the time, which the critics ridiculed as “talking phébus.” 
“Les héros de ces romans,” says Tallemant des Réaux, “se 
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ressemblent comme deux gouttes d'eau, parlent tous phébus, et sont 
tous des gens 4 cent mille lieues au-dessus des autres hommes.” 
Some of these romances filled a dozen volumes, and ran to seven 
thousand pages; but Mlle. La Roche's little minnow of a book 
still merits attention as a sample from a very partially explored, 
out-of-the-way corner of French literature—the seventeenth- 
century novel—and for another reason, too ; for the heroine's fate 
‘was interwoven with the fortune—the ill-fortune—of the English 
in France at the beginning of the fifteenth century. Always in 
trouble, notwithstanding her high birth and position, her singular 
beauty and cleverness, it seemed as if some remorseless fate 
had linked its course to hers. Four times married, but always 
calamitously, whether to Dauphin, dukes, or a simple chevalier, 
she was never at rest; and born heiress to Hainault, Holland, 
Friesland, and Zeeland, she was despoiled of all, and died a 
ioner. 

But the fortunes of her states were a mere brief episode in a 
never-ending movement, the revolutions—to employ Koch’s phrase 
—of the map of Europe. For example, in the ninth century all 
these provinces formed of the vast empire of Charlemagne. 
Under his successors the territory was divided among several 

inces, who bit by bit managed to evade the suzerainty of either 

nee or Germany. Thus were formed the counties or earldoms 
of Flanders, Artois, Hainault, and Namur, the duchies of Brabant 
and Limburg, the principality of Liége, the marquisate of 
Antwerp, and the lordship of Mechlin. One by one—by marriage, 
purchase, inheritance, or grab—all these > into the posses- 
sion of the Dukes of Burgundy, and, by the marriage of Mary of 
Burgundy to Maximilian I., into the possession of the House of 
Hapsburg, when, according to his _—_ at Bruges, fortune 
turned her back upon Charles the Bold, and op him before 
Nancy, “la nuict des Roys 1476[7].” Then, too, Louis XL, his 
cold-blooded rival, annexed his dukedom to France, and the 
“ revolutions” of Burgundy were complete. 

Jacqueline de Baviére was the daughter of William of Bavaria, 
fourth of the name, Count of Hainault, and of Margaret of 
Burgundy, sister of Duke Jean Sans Peur. When five years old 
she was betrothed to the Dauphin du Viennois (or Dauphiné), 
John, son of Charles VI. It might be noted, by the way, that 
the title of Dauphin, or Doffin as it is then found spelt, was but 
some sixty years old, having been first borne by Philip of Valois 
in 1343. Thenceforth Jacqueline received all the honours of a 
future queen of France; but the pair chiefly concerned did not 
meet for many years afterwards, and in the meanwhile, as Mlle. 
La Roche put it, “ Love, who had had no share in the compact, 
did not care to lie idle.” John of Burgundy, the young Duke of 
Brabant, visited Mons, where William of Bavaria kept his little 
Court ; and, as he was Jacqueline’s cousin-german, he was con- 
tinually in her company, and soon fell violently in love, while she 
took as strong a dislike to him, Her father, perceiving the seeds 
of mischief, got him recalled home ; and Jacqueline was taken 
to Paris and married tothe Dauphin, who very shortly afterwards 
was suffocated by an abscess in the throat at Compiégne. His 
sudden death during the honeymoon amazed Europe; and his 
young widow, after a stunning reverse of fortune which is not 
without historical parallels, had scarcely returned to Mons when 
her father, too, was carried off by death. By these calamities, which 
succeeded as dramatically as those of Job, the possessions of her 
house having fallen to the distaff, Jacqueline became at once, and 
remained for the rest of her life, the object of the covetousness of 
all who could in any way hope to plunder her. And first among 
them appeared her father's brother, John of Bavaria, Bishop of 
Liége, who alleged an unfair division of the succession of his 
father, Jacqueline’s grandfather, Duke Aubert. Procuring a dis- 

nsation, he laid aside his crozier and married the Duchess of 

uxemburg, widow of Anthony, Duke of Brabant, and thus already 
Jacqueline's aunt by marriage on the other side, with a view to 
viding heirs for the estates on which he had set his hopes. 
hereupon Jacqueline’s mother, the Dowager Countess, a blunt- 
edged, get-on-how-you-can sort of woman, who had no inconve- 
nient delicacies or prejudices of any kind, and was very fond of her 
nephew John of Brabant, set to work with a will, and forced her 
ill-fated daughter into marrying him in an almost indecent hurry. 
Jacqueline could not bear him, and he, though young and mae 
made, and now all fire, had so mediocre an intelligence as 
to be nearly imbecile; he talked or jabbered a great deal, 
though he could scarcely express himself, and was of so odd 
a temper that even the most docile of his circle could not get 
along with him. He was entirely in the power of one Beghe, 
who held a high rank at this small Court, and, seeing how 
matters stood, at once cast about to breed dissensions, for 
he foresaw instinctively in Jacqueline’s superiority a beginning 
of his own ruin. Humouring the coarse Duke's proclivities 
towards debauch, he fostered and precipitated his master’s in- 
clinations for the designing Vendégre, the Duchess’s first maid 
of honour, with whom Beghe was soon in alliance. Ere long the 
Duke’s early passion for Jacqueline had exhausted itself against her 
indifference, and strife grew up between them. Beghe now took 
the reins in everything, and his upstart arrogance became so great 
as to be revolting to the foremost notabilities of Mons and 
Hainault, who beyan to bruit it about that he ought to be pulled 
down; and Evrard, Jacqueline’s natural brother, first making 
sure of his sister’s desire to get rid of Beghe, made short work of 
him, breaking into his room with half-a-dozen friends, who 
despatched him with their swords. The Duke wept bitterly for 
the Beghe, had many violent scenes with his Duchess, 


and Evrard escaped into wr Jacqueline’s mother, too, saw 
fit to express her disapproval of her daughter, quarrelled with her, 
and went off in dudgeon to Le Quesnoy, leaving the distracted 
Jacqueline in an impossible position, which she solved 
going after her mother. But that superior dame having 

for the help of her brother Burgundy to patch up matters, told 
her daughter to go back “for the honour of the ,” adding, 
according to Mlle. La Roche— 


You must not imagine, my dear, that men, and above ail ume 
themselves upon so great a fidelity to their wives. a poor father had. 
been of the scrupulous persuasior, Beghe would still be alive, and we 
should not be in our present pickle. 


Hereupon, poor Jacqueline, always somewhat flighty, but always, 
too, more sinned against than sinning, roe the ject oF 
taking refuge in England, where, it should be ted, the 
Duke of Bedford—Joan of Arc’s duke—then Regent, but warri 

in France, was married to Jacqueline’s aunt, the Duke of shuns d 
other sister. The project was no sooner conceived than executed. 
Under pretence of going to her castle of Bouchain, she accom- 
panied her mother to Valenciennes, then included in Hainault, 
and thus = got off by Calais to London, with Climberge, 
now her chief maid of honour, and a gentleman of her Court 
named Descaillon. 

She found the English Court in mourning for the Duke of 
Clarence, and had scarcely arrived when her charms of all sorts 
set fire to the heart of the too susceptible Duke of Gloucester, 
who, as Protector in his brother Bedford's absence, was earning 
the name of “ the good Duke Humphrey ”—or Honfrai, as Mile. 
La Roche gives it, calling him, too, the brother instead of the uncle 
of Henry VI. He lodged her in « royal palace, assigned her a 
considerable pension, and conceived the idea of getting the Pope. 
to dissolve her marriage with the Duke of Brabant on the ground 
of consanguinity. There was just then a choice of Popes. There 
was John XXIII. who, fo by the Council of Constance to 
resign in 1415 because of his shameless vices, was succeeded by 
Martin V.; Gregory XII. who held a Council of his own at 
Aquileia in 1409 and subsequently gave in his abdication to the 
same Council of Constance; and the first Benedict XIII., the 
invincibly obstinate Pierre de la Lune, who had already given. 
work to no less than four national Councils of Paris (1395, 1398,. 
1406, and 1408), with one non-national in the same capi 
(1404), besides the celebrated Council of Pisa in 1409. Pierre de 
la Lune also held a Council of his own at Perpignan in 1408. He 
refused to appear at Constance, and stubbornly held out until his. 
death in 1424. England looked upon him as the best founded in. 
his rights, probably because France was all the other way, and 
to him the case was without delay submitted at Avignon, No 
sooner ask than have; for his friends the English he dissolved 
Jacqueline’s marriage in a twinkling, and with hot-following haste 
she was married to Gloucester in London. And this marriage, as 
Hume notes, was one of the proximate causes of the open rupture 
of Burgundy and his brother-in-law, Bedford, whose relations had 
fallen to a mere semblance of friendship on the death of Bedford's. 
duchess. Thus the luckless Jacqueline, not alone unlucky herself, 
but the cause of ill-luck in others, had her share in terminating 
English rule in France. But now the General Council which sat 
for nearly four years at Constance, having burnt John Huss and 
Jerome of Prague, and got John XXIII. off its hands, declared 
Benedict XIII. a perjurer, a scandalizer of the universal Church, 
an abettor of schism, and a great deal more; and degraded, de- 

rived, and deposed him (26th of July, 1417). To be sure, the 

uncil of Pisa had already done the same eight years earlier, 

when it elected Alexander V., John XXIII.’s predecessor, but it 
was not a General Council. (Mlle. La Roche, by the way, seems to 
have been quite ignorant of Pisa and the previous Councils, and 
was in a very futile state of mind indeed as to these Popes, not two- 
centuries after the events.) But now that a General Council, then 
the ultimate form of ecclesiastical authority, had given the final 
blow to Benedict, and had at last elected a palpably genuine 
Pope in Cardinal Colonna, called Martin V., it was time for 
Jacqueline to quake in her little shoes; for the Duke of Brabant, 
although he did not now care two straws about his wife, had not 
the remotest intention of giving up her territories to his English 
successor. He infinitely preferred dissipating their revenues in 
debauchery amid his abject but insolent petty Court. The Duke 
of Burgundy, to gain his own private ends, joined him in applying 
to Pope Martin, who reversed Benedict's decree as rapidly as it had 
Sate, Gree, and there was poor Jacqueline, as she says in the 
novel, 
the fable and horror of the whole universe. People will look on me as a 
monster of infamy, and my ill never be excused. Two 
husbands living! Good God! 


Her mother openly and loudly took the Duke of Brabant’s 
of course. The wise and politic Duke of Bedford essayed 
ways in his brother's interest, and a family council took place at 
Amiens. But it was fruitless, and Gloucester, scraping together 
a limited force which he thought sufficient for getting possession 
of Hainault, landed with Jacqueline at Calais. Her people re- 
ceived her at Mons with acclamations, although her very mother 
was against her, and fighting at once began. But John of 
Bavaria, the ex-bishop, having just then been poisoned off at the 
Hague, the Duke of Brabant was enabled to seize many con- 
siderable towns. Jean Sans Peur defied Gloucester, who found a 
return to England indispensable in order to raise more soldiers ; 
and Jacqueline was accompanying him for a league outside the 
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walls of Mons when—oh, direst fortune!—a woman of singular 
beauty burst through the crowd in a tempest of passion :— 
™ Traitor!” said she to the Duke, in a very elevated tone of voice. 


“Faithless coward! restore me the honour you have robbed me of, or give 
me my death before her who is the cause of your perfidy ! ” 


Here was a pretty kettle of fish; for it was none other than 
Eleanor—whom Mille. La Roche calls Leonora—daughter of 
Reginald, Lord Cobham, afterwards the malleable Gloucester’s 
D his “ Sweet Nell” of the second part of Henry VI., who 
has her ears boxed by vixenish Margaret of Anjou, and tells her, 


Could [ come near your beauty with my nails, 
I'd set my ten commandments in your face. 


The Duke made the best of a bad business, put spurs to his 
horse, and left poor Jacqueline plantée la. It is, as the proverb 
says, the unforeseen that happens ; and another instance of it soon 
occurred when, every influence that could be invoked being 
brought to bear on Pope Martin, he absolutely, annulled his own 
sentence, and Jacqueline’s marriage with Gloucester again became 
good. By this time she must have found it difficult to say, at a 
word, whether she was married at all, or to whom. But the 
Pope’s latest view did not suit Burgundy’s book. The Duke of 
Brabant being no soldier, and finding besides that his only anta- 

ists were the populace of Hainault, he, Burgundy, proceeded 

m words to deeds, ravaged the province, and so rapidly brought 
about. an arrangement, by whi in for a general 
amnesty, the Duke of Brabant got Hainault, and Burgundy got 
Jacqueline as ward, pending another effort which was being made 
in his interest at Rome. Jacqueline’s own servants were im- 
pret, and she herself was taken from Mons, under guard of the 

ince of Orange, to Ghent, where she was shut up in the palace 
-of the Counts of Flanders. But she to establish intelli- 

ce with many prominent Hollanders, who effected her escape 

in man’s attire ; and she suddenly reappeared at Antwerp and at 
Breda, where she was received as sovereign princess. dy 
was furious, and pursued her with a considerable force; but at 
first was worsted, and had to retire to Flanders to recruit; while 
Jacqueline besieged Haarlem. Later on, five hundred English— 
it may well be questioned whether there were so many—who came 
to Jacqueline’s aid, were almost cut to pieces, and the siege of 
Haarlem was raised. Meanwhile the Dukes of Brabant and 
Burgundy were moving heaven and earth at Rome, where corru 
tion had nearly reached its rottenest, as may be seen from 
f wreceny of all the Councils of the time. is an irreverent 

apanese proverb which says that even damnation is matter of 
money. A Commission of Cardinals was named, and decided, as 
desired, that there were no legitimate reasons for the dissolution 
of the marriage with the Duke of Brabant; and that with the 
Duke of Gloucester was declared null, without appeal, even in 
case of the death of Brabant. Whereupon Gloucester desisted, 
and—hborror upon horror!—goaded by his ruthless destiny, 
married Eleanor. 

_Not long afterwards—but when, with Jacqueline’s usual luck, it 
‘was too late—the wretched Duke of Brabant died, and Burgundy 
took possession of Hainault. Still Jacqueline man to prolong 
the contest in North Holland. The Count of e, whose 
descendant played so famous a part a century and a half later, in 
the time of the Gueux, put himself at the head of her little handful 
of an army, and made some , but was eventually over- 
whelmed by numbers and taken prisoner. She had then to submit, 
.and covenanted at Delft, before the nobles and burgesses, not to 

without the consent of Burgundy, now her nearest sur- 
viving relative, who was afraid of fresh heirs, and who appointed 
as Governor of Hainault a young and handsome noble, Frangois 
de Borselle, who resided at Mons. Jacqueline being there, too, 
it soon came about that Borselle was in her toils, and “ succeeded 
three princes” in her far too facile affections. She 
iva’ married him, partly no doubt to spite her uncle 
'y who, soon discovering the fact, made it a lever to 
extort. a formal renunciation of all her lands in exchange for 
Borselle’s life; and this great and celebrated heiress was a pauper. 
The Duke allowed her a gg 5 and Borselle was made a 
knight of the Golden Fleece. Adoring Jacqueline, he had elicited 
from her a return of great affection; but her reverses had been too 
t, she dragged a lengthening chain, and languished out of life 
ie six years after her fourth and last marriage. 

Though, “like another Helen, she fired another Troy,” poor 
Jacqueline was but a very weak vessel,a doomed earthen pot in 
the tifteenth-century torrent of blood, As she says herself in this 
novel, towards the end, and sadly :— 

It seems as if my love and hand were poisoned. No sooner do I bestow 


‘them than they are disdained, and the dower I bring my husbands is death 
or inconstancy. 


The inconstant Gloucester’s death cannot, however, be laid at 
her door. “Sweet Nell” it was who became its immediate cause. 
Worsted in all Court intrigues, for which his open, generous 
nature unfitted him, the inal of Winchester and his party, 
the Dukes of Somerset, Suffolk, and Buckingham, dreading his 

ularity and his straightforwardness, resolved upon his ruin. 
First came the accusation of witchcraft against his Nell, when 
she was condemned to public penance and perpetual imprisonment 


in the Isle of Man. “ The world may laugh again,” says ill-starred. 


Gloucester pathetically in the play, when he sees herclad in white 
sheet doing penance ‘oot through London streets; and the 


scene might be contrasted with that other outside Mons. But it 
was not to laugh for him, The next blow was at himself. 
Gloucester, however, has had a literary historian very different 
from Mile. La Roche, and of him there is no need to say more, 


COPYRIGHT IN AMERICA. 


N eiat of actual legislative result, the two years’ hard work 
I the American Copyright Le: has been fruitless, But, 
although the complications and embarrassments of the political 
situation and of a change of administration, which is also for 
the first time in twenty-four years a change in party, have 
distracted public attention and prevented the consideration of 
the Dorsheimer Bill and its , yet the American Copyright 

e has no cause whatever for dissatisfaction with its efforts. 
It has succeeded in organizing into a solid body, for a definite 
purpose, almost the entire literary guild of the United States. 
t enrolled nearly all the producers of copyright matter in 
the United States, It has proved to itself that there is a 
substantial unanimity of feeling among the writers of America 
in regard to the due row of the rights of the authors who 
are not Americans. It has expressed this unanimous sentiment in 
several strong papers, which have been widely commented upon by 
the press; and this comment, despite a few marked pay a has 
been overwhelmingly favourable. It has succeeded in forcing the 
opponents of the Bill which grants justice to foreign authors and 
relieves American authors of an unfair and iniquitous competi- 
tion with stolen goods to an outspoken opposition, It has eiicited 
abundant evidence of the fact, hitherto suspected only and not 
for a ont as it that the of ‘Bill bet 
people are probably favourable to a proper Copyright Bi t 
that they oe also profoundly indiflerent and. Covent on the 
subject. The American Copyright League is now convinced, 
so we have been informed, that the whole ay on the 
subject of international copyright has hitherto conducted 
on a false principle; the etfort has always been made to con- 
vert the Congressman to the copyright cause, instead of which 
the effort should have been made to convert the ae The 
politician is not of necessity a man with a liking for litera- 
ture ; indeed, there have known in the United States 
statesmen who professed a profound contempt for all “ littery 
fellers.” The politician when to any particular 
measure is often doubtful as to its ings on his own political 
fortunes; and he is prone to take refuge in a declaration that 
he does not hear any loud popular demand for the passage of 
that particular measure. We understand that the American 
Copynght League will take care hereafter that no C 
can give this excuse. down rf ryt work of 
arousing the conscience of the people at large, and of educati 
them in the ethics of the pn ay It intends to use the a 
means of pro which gave success to the old Anti-Slay: 
Society and to the new Civil Service Reform Association. It 
means to keep hammering at the subject of International Copy- 
right until the feeling of the people of the United States is as 
acute and as fully aroused to the absurdity and anomaly of the 

mt condition of things as that of the literary guild now 
is. The moment the well-directed efforts succeed in awaken- 
ing the conscience of the American people as to the right and 
wrong of the question, the matter is settled. Just now it will be 
settled, in what terms and conditions it will be for the future to 
say; but as soon as the inhabitants of the United States can be 
made to take sufficient interest in the matter to see the wrong, 
we have full belief in their readiness to see that wrong righted at 
once and finally. 

This being the condition of the question in America, the wisdom 
of the English Incorporated Society of Authors in leaving to the 
American pyvight League the urging and the passing of the proper 
Bill is apparent to all. The American authors are moved not only 
by a sentimental regard for the rights of English authors, but they 
are also defending their own interests. The present condition of 
things is really harder for the American author to bear than for 
the English author. Although the English author has seen his 
receipts from the United States dwindle into nothingness, he 
has still his home market. But the American author in his home 
market has to withstand the competition of the dealer in stolen 

The American author, therefore, has the very highest 
reason for demanding International Copyright ; and in the struggle 
to obtain it he is fighting his own battle. And the British author 
may well rest content to let him conduct the campaign as best he 
can and as he thinks best. As a matter of fact, the English 
author, by his appearance on the scene now, can do no good, 
and he may do . A violent, vituperative article from an 
Englishman, such a one as Mr. Wilkie Collins, for example, con- 
tributed to the International Review a few years ago, may stir up 
ill-feeling and excite a not unnatural spirit of opposition to views 
advanced with so much vehemence and so little tact. The more 
persuasive essay of Mr. Matthew Arnold is far more likely to gain 
adherents to the cause. But anything which an Englishman can 
say just now is waste effort, for all the people whom an English- 
man can reach are either on his side already, or are diametrically 
opposed to him from a misreading of their own selfish interests, 
A time may come later in the agitation, and when public senti- 
ment in the United States is riper, when a courteous and dignified 
appeal from the whole body of English authors may have weight, 
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and may help in the final assault. Until then the best that the 
Englishman can do is to keep his hands off. 

’ More especially is this the case since the improbability of the 
result bei: won be by a treaty between the two Powers is now 
evident. Great Britain is a Free-trade country, and the United 
States is a country bound by a high protective tariff, and, although 
there are many signs of an impendiug and radical modification of 
this tariff, it must be many years before the United States attain 
to the Free-trade level. Now a treaty on a subject like copyright 
between a Free-trade country and a country with a high protective 
tariff is almost an impossibility. The question of Protection is 
sure to intervene, as it has always done hitherto, and it is an in- 
superable obstacle. A treaty between Great Britain and the 
United States on the subject of copyright is likely to be a pub- 
lisher's treaty, and a publisher's treaty will do the authors of the 
two countries very little good; it might be half a loaf, but the 
authors would prefer to starve a little longer to get the whole loaf 
a great deal sooner. Certain American publishers have caused the 
rejection of several projected treaties, and certain English pub- 
lishers caused the rejection of one of them. No new treaty is 
likely to fare any better at their hands. It seems as though the 
only hope of success lies in giving up a treaty for a Bill, and 
in amending the copyright laws of the United States without 
consulting the authorities of Great Britain. There is no more 
reason why publishers should interfere in copyright legislation 
than there is that manufacturers should interfere in patent legisla- 
tion. The American Copyright League amended the Dorsheimer 
Bill, and accepted it because it was simply an author's Bill; it 
recognized only the rights of tho author; it did not attempt to 
regulate anything in the province of the publisher; it left all 
questions of the tariff and of the importation of books, “ sheets,” 
and “ plates,” and of manufacture, to be provided for in other 
Bills as the publishers and printers and other manufacturers might 
succeed in getting” passed. 

Substantially the Dorsheimer Bill provided only that whenever 
any foreign country granted copyright to the citizens of the United 
States, the United States immediately granted copyright to the 
citizens of that country. Nothing could be simpler. The opposition to 
the Bill comes primarily from the high Protectionists, who will not 
acsept any form of international copyright which does not contain 
and affirm the high protective principle. It comes secondarily 
from the two other classes—the publisher who is reprinting 
English books at absurdly low prices, and the publisher who formerly 
controlled English books under the “ courtesy of the trade,” as it 
was called; these opponents may be called the New Pirate and 
the Reformed Pirate. The New Pirate is very near the end of his 
tether, for opposition has cut down his profits, and he has well- 
nigh exhausted the stock of English literature which can possibly 
be put before the enormous popular audience to which the cheap 
. bibraries,” as they are called, must appeal. When a publisher 
issues a book every week-day in the year, it is obvious that the 
current supply of new English books cannot provide him with more 
than one volume in three, and that for the other two-thirds of his 
matter he must look to the common stock of English literature or 
to foreign languages or to the few American books of which the 
copyrig t has run out, and these three classes are obvious] 
limited. The Reformed Pirate is thoroughly disgusted wit 
the present state of affairs, but he hopes to secure the 
paseage either of a publisher's treaty or of a publisher's Bill of 
some sort. He is honestly afraid of the English publisher. Having 
been used to consider English books as the staple product of his 
presses, he fears that under an author’s Copyright Bill the English 
publisher will buy out the English author's full rights aud then 
enter the American market as a competitor with the American 
publisher. That this fear is vain is sufficiently obvious to any one 
who knows the conditions of the English publishing trade and its 
bondage to high prices and to the three-volume system and to the 
circulating library. If any English publisher hopes to enter the 
American market, he must abandon most of the traditions of the 
English book-trade ; he must accept the principle of cheap books ; 
and this, by the way, is just what has been done by the two or 
three English houses which have branches in America, 

But with the fears and the hopes of the American publishers— 
many of whom, it should be said, are strongly in favour of a 
simple and untrammelled international copyright—the American 
Copyright League, we hope, will have nothing to do. It has seen 
the failure of the attempt to take Congress by storm in favour of 
the Dorsheimer Bill, and it has recognized the necessity of accept- 
ing the inevitable, of making up its mind to a long fight, if need 
be, and of setting itself down resolutely before the enemy's works 
to reduce them by siege. It intends to cease not and to rest not 


until it secures the passage of an author's Bill. To further its | 
ey, of 


efforts Senator Haw Connecticut, has introduced into the 
Senate of the United States, whose existence is continuous and 
not limited, like that of the House of Representatives, a new Bill, 
of which the tirst and chief clause provides simply that:—“ The 
citizens of foreign States and countries of which the laws, treaties, 
or conventions confer, or shall hereafter confer, upon citizens of 
the United States rights of copyright equal to those accorded to 
their own citizens, shall have in the United States rights of 
gopyrignt equal to those enjoyed by citizens of the United 
tates. 


THE HOUSEHOLD GODS—MASKS AND FACES. 


J UNIUS : or, the TIousehold Gods, has been described as 

“ classical in its noblest sense,” and as bearing traces of having 
been composed, not after a wholesome feast, but “after a surfeit 
of the masters of dramatic literature.” We know what a country- 
man of Lucius Junius very justly remarked :— 


Denique non omnes eadem mirantur amantque. 


The truism set forth for the edification of Florus has lost none of 
its force. If critics and audiences are satisfied with mild medio~ 
crity, better things are scarcely to be expected. In truth, the play 
is a very commonplace piece of business, though its feebleness is 
perhaps to a certain extent hidden behind elaborate scenery, dresses, 
and appointments, the classical names of which may be found in 
any book of reference. What the drama lacks in action, and it 
lacks a great deal, is made up in speech, and the speeches have the 
great disadvantage of being exceedingly poor in language and 
— feeling. Of the latter there is, indeed, practically none. 

Ve listened to the dialogue with a very ready desire to be pleased, 
and we have read with the utmost cars those passages which seem 
to have been selected by some one in authority as the gems, The 
Greek sage Sophronion, Tarquin’s favourite councillor, says, in 
the course of the work, “ Despise not words”; but this, with alt 
due submission to Sophronion, must depend upon the quantity 
and significance of the words that are employed. 

The play follows closely the story of “ The Rape of Lucrece” 
as told by Shakspeare. To the legend some details of the revolt 
against the Tarquins have been added. Shakspeare’s argument 
might stand for the argument of Lord Lytton’s playif a line as tothe 
impending revolt were prefixed, and if it were mentioned that the: 
author has studied and borrowed not a little from Ponsard’s tragedy 
of Lucréce, given in Paris some half-century back. The legend is 
admirable so far as it goes, though less suitable for stage pur 
than for a poem—a perception of which fact doubtless led 
Shakspeare to put it into metrical rather than dramatic form. As 
for any truth there may be in the story, that is a matter about 
which neither critics nor audience need greatly concern themselves. 
Shakspeare has made it truer than truth. If Brutus had affected 
idiocy, he would not have been Tribunus Celerum, as Niebuhr 
points out; and, in answer to the long-accepted statement that in 
the capacity of Tribunus Celerum he summoned the people and 
obtained the banishment of the Tarquins, Mommsen shows that a 
Tribune could not possibly have invoked the curies, Mommsen, 
in fact, will not have the legend. “The well-known fable for the 
most part refutes itself,” this authority points out. “ Even its: 
apparently historical ingredients are found, on closer examination, 
to have been invented.” Into these events, nearly two thousand 
years old, there is happily no occasion to enter at length. Our 
a | demand is that a drama should be dramatic, a tragedy tragic, 
and dialogue, if it has pretensions to be poetry, poetical. Ther 
comes the question as to how the characters are interpreted ; after 
this—a long way after this though there is nowadays a tendency to 
put it first of all—how the scenes have been devised by the painter, 
and how the contract of the costumier has been fulfilled. The 
work, to begin at the wrong end of the consideration, is very 
handsomely put on the stage. When Mr. Barrett is in doubt he 
plays a procession, and he provides himself with certain trumps 
in elaborate interiors and well-painted views of ancient Rome. If 
we thought it worth while to try a little picturesque writing, we 
could, by the aid of two or three books of reference, amaze indeed 
the very faculties of eyes and ears in the reader or hearer who 
came across the triclinia, the cottabos, and other strange things. 
We should talk airily about some out-of-the-way garment, or piece 
of furniture, or musical instrument, which few readers could pos- 
sibly have heard of, and we would on no account include the 
or the pilum, or refer to anything the meaning of which eh od 
generally understood. But we will forbear and content ourselves 
with the straightforward statement that thescenes are well and oftem 
strikingly designed, the apparent solidity of some of the built-up 
pictures being especially noticeable. e dresses, armour, and’ 
accoutrements have been chosen with praiseworthy care, and care- 
has also been bestowed upon the movement of crowds and general 
incidents, But all this—except the skill and taste of the painter— 
is little more than theatrical mechanism. The play's the thing; 
the setting of the play is an infericr matter ; aA we cannot think 
that students of dramatic art will return favourable answers to the 
two or three questions which must be put with regard to Lord 
Lytton’s work. He starts with great aids to take him on his way. 
Re has his characters, his incidents, and the most pathetic story of' 
Lucrece provided for him. Shakspeare has told what the wife 
of Collatinus was, and what Sextus. We know how the Tarquin 
went to Collatium, and how “ pale with fear he doth pre- 
meditate, the danger of his loathsome enterprise”; how it is 
carried out, and the remorse which overtakes the traitor who 
wrought the deed of shame. We see him “ with lank and lean. 
discoloured cheek, with heavy eye, kuit brow, and strengthless 
pace.” Shaks tells how the earthly saint sends a mindful 
messenger to the camp at Ardea, how he brings home her lord an¢ 
other company, to tind Lucrece clad in mourning black ; how she 
tells her pitiful story, how she “sheathed in her harmless breast A. 
harmful knife, that thence ber soul unsheatbed,” and how Brutus 
“pluck’d the knife from Lucrece’ side and then began to clothe his 
wit in state,” having hitherto been esteemed a silly jeering idiot, 
an utterer of sportive words and foolish things. What Lord 
Lytton had to do was to put the story thus supplied to bis hand 
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into befitting verse ; but the little fount of inspiration from which 
he occasionally got an idea was dry throughout the writing of 
these five acts. It is curious that a man with the facility of 
writing which Lord Lytton possessed should have penned scene 
after scene so crude in imagery, so feeble in language, so barren of 


A fine armeny is lost in the timid treatment of Junius 
Lucius. e hint is given in Shakspeare—indeed it is more than 
ahint. Deep policy had caused Brutus to hide his wits, but the 
wrongs of Lucrece ripen his project, and he throws his shallow 
habit by. He should surely have been the traditional utterer of 
foolish things till this moment, and then the real man might have 
spoken with telling effect, especially if the author had given him 
anything worthy of the occasion to say. There isa slight trace of 
the Touchstone vein in one or two of. his earlier speeches, but in 
Mr. Wilson Barrett’s hands he soon relapses into the amiable friend 
of the Collatinus family and little more. By none of the players is 
the tragedy of the plot approached, though Mr. Barrett delivers 
the impeachment of the tyrant with some force, and is altogether, 
of course, more suited with the part than with Hamlet. The 
cowardice of the Tarquin in the last act weakens the whole 
scene. He sits upon his throne begging his councillor Sophronion 
to aid him and the soldiers to protect him; so that when finally 
Brutus drags him up the steps to the foot of the throne from 
which he has just fled, the execution done on him—a dagger is 
plunged into his heart—has not the effect the incident might have 
¢reated had a warrior been slain. We do not propose to insist 
upon it that Brutus did not kill Sextus Tarquin; the episode 
might, however, be strengthened. Mr. Willard plays Sextus as 
creditably as circumstances admit. The Lucrece is Miss Eastlake, 
who repeats her speeches aptly enough, but never persuades 
hearers to concern themselves with her fate. The only note- 
worthy performance is the Vindex, an Osean slave, spy to 
Tarquin, of which something is made by Mr. Charles Hudson. 
A certain air of myste rvades the comings and goings of 
Vindex, and his fierce delight in the cruelties he brings about— 
for the inscription of a name on the slave's tablets is a sentence 
of death—is impressively shown. It is easy to understand why 
Junius bas lain upon the shelf so long, and it is safe to prophesy 
that when once replaced there it will never more be disturbed. 
While these Romans at the Princess's Theatre are thundering 
forth their reams of blank verse and touching no chord of in- 
terest, the comedy of Masks and Faces at the Haymarket is 
keenly moving the sympathies of audiences. There is more 
pathos in one scene of Triplet than in all the five acts of what 
should be—of what in its substance is—the pity-pleading sto 
of Lucrece. The huge ordnance in Oxford Street is discharg 
with a great deal of noise, and has no effect, while the little 
weapons at the other house are not to be resisted. Masks and 
Faces is too familiar to need description, but the generally excel- 
lent representation of the comedy must not be allowed to pass 
without recognition, The incidents of Triplet’s career are so 
pathetic that the critic may be apt to overrate the capacity of the 
actor who undertakes the character. Mr. Bancroft, however, acts 
with much sensibility. On the first night of the revival he 
certainly moved many of the spectators absolutely to tears, and 
there is no reason for supposing that a Haymarket audience is 
specially susceptible. The shrill laugh to which the actor at times 
ves vent might well be omitted. It suggests some of Mr. 
Bancroft's former characters of a different type. Mrs. Bancroft’s 
Peg Woflington has become a little too deliberate in places ; other- 
wise the excellent features of the performance are well sustained. 
Miss Calhoun plays naturally and pleasantly as Mabel Vane. Mr. 
Forbes Robertson's Pomander is a more malicious personage than 
the butterfly of fashion he is generally represented to be. He is, 
we think, too much in earnest, and might well assume a lighter 
air. Mr. Barrymore, as Ernest Vane, makes love to Mistress 
Woffington with a great deal of sincerity, which is all he has to 
do, except to bear himself with ease, and altogether the actor con- 
firms the good impression he has already made. Mr. Brookfield 
has evidently expended great care over his representation of Colley 
Cibber. His disguise is singularly complete, and the speech and 
movements of the octogenarian are in accordance with his tooth- 
less, wrinkled face. It is Sir Novelty Fashion grown very old. 
Counterparts of Mr. Kemble’s Snarl may be found in a score of 
humorous eighteenth-century engravings. A little tendency to 
exaggeration is the only drawback to an amusing performance. 
The Quin of Messrs. Reade and Taylor does not sustain the repu- 
tation for wit which the great original enjoyed. Mr. Maurice, a 
young actor who, so far as we know, has done nothing of the sort 
‘ore, plays the part not unskilfully. 


THE EASTER MANQUVRES. 


HE le who misma' in a superior manner the mili 

their useful and, on the whole, not ill-used initiative in the 
matter of the Easter Monday Review, and the time having 
come for settling what is to be done next April, some curious 
proceedings have taken place. The officers commanding the 
metropolitan corps met the other day at the War Office. 
The iness in hand being of an extremely confidential 
character, the meeting was “held with closed doors”; and, 
amidst impressive semblance of secresy, the powers that be at 


the War Office appear to have informed the Volunteer com- 
manders that there were three courses open to them—they could 
have field-days of regulars and Volunteers combined at Aldershot 
and Dover, or field-days at Brighton and Dover, or one 
Volunteer field-day at Brighton. Now we dare say that the 
Volunteer commanders would have found no difficulty in deciding 
which of these suggestions they had better accept. But by this 
time they have acquired a fair knowledge of the War Office and 
its little ways, and they adopted a course which is highly credit- 
able to their diplomacy. They left the choice of a site or sites 
to the Commander-in-Chief, who very soon determined upon a 
large review at Brighton and a small field-day at Dover, where 
only four battalions of metropolitan Volunteers will join the 
regular troops there stationed. In deciding thus the Duke of 
Cambridge has shown once more that he thoroughly knows the 
feeling of the Volunteers, who, beyund question, regard the Easter 
outing quite as much as a holiday as a piece of serious military 
business, and who therefore do not care to go on this occasion to 
Aldershot, a place which has few charms for men bent on enjoying 
themselveson a Sunday. It has been decided, further, to organize 
marching columns on the Friday and Saturday, after the fashion 
of those which have been so useful and so popular with the men 
in the three last Easter campaigns; and it is expected that the 
number taking part in these marches will be greater than ever. 

All this is very satisfactory; and, as far as can be seen at 
present, the Easter manceuvres of 1885 bid fair to be as in- 
structive and successful as any in previous years. As it seems 
to us, however, the campaign might be made infinitely more 
interesting and useful even than it must needs be, if in the 
conduct of it the old lines are somewhat departed from. It 
is important, for instance, that some respectable effort should 
be made to control the mob of spectators on Easter Monday. 
The behaviour of the crowd at Brighton always, and elsewhere 
often, renders the sham fight on the Monday an utterly futile 
and vexatious piece of nonsense; and this is so simply because 
the authorities neglect to take the steps necessary to prevent 
the hundreds of thousands of sightseers from muddling the 
operations by mixing with the troops. The local police are 
insufficient for the purpose, and the War Office recognizes 
this so far as to assist them with a handful of cavalry. But 
what is wanted is not a couple of dozen or so, but several 
hundreds of mounted men. Surely the War Office might manage 
this by drafting a regiment or two into the neighbourhood? 
Another point is, that the marching columns, whose work is 
usually based upon the supposition that they are the advanced 
guard of an army moving in an enemy’s country, should meet with 
actual opposition from first to last. If this were arranged the 
proceedings would gain in interest very much, and in usefulness 
still more, for it would make the campaign rather more of a 
reality than it can be if otherwise conducted, and it would give an 
acceptable peg! to the country corps. Why should the 
Volunteers of the Southern and South-Eastern Districts be “ out 
of it” until the Monday? That these suggestions might be put 
in practice without any insuperable difficulty the following rough 
outline of a possible Easter campaign will show. 

Judging from past experience, we may rely upon something like 
6,000 or 7,000 men joining in the march upon Brighton. As at 
present arranged, ths force will be divided into two columns, which 
will probably musivr on Good Friday morning at Three Bridges, 
sleeping somewhere in the neighbourhood of Cuckfield on Good 
Friday night. It will probably include, as heretofore, a battery or 
so of the Honourable Artillery Company, and a certain proportion 
of yeomanry cavalry and mounted infantry, signallers, and ambu- 
lances, On the last occasion of an advance on Brighton of this 
sort the columns performed on the Friday a good deal of hard 
work in scouting for an enemy that did not exist and firing a little 
blank cartridge at nothing, and on the Saturday ina grand advance 
in battle array across the Downs and firing—late in the afternoon 
—a little more blank cartridge at a hundred or two of local 
Volunteers who had the temerity to dispute in open country the 
progress of 5,000 men. The absurdity of this is manifest; and, 
as a matter of fact, it tickled the 5,000 immensely. But it might 
be reduced in this way. The Volunteers in the Southern and 
South-Eastern Military Districts number, according to the last 
available returns, 14,219. It appears, however, that the Kent 
corps are ordered to take part in operations at Dover, so this total 
is reduced for present purposes to 10,740. Now, if of these a pro- 

rtion similar to the proportion of the London corps will come 

orward (as, if our plan, or something like it, were officially 
put before them, they certainly might be expected to do) there 
would be available a force of, in round numbers, 2,500 men to 
contest the advance of the enemy from Three Bridges. It 
is improbable that any guns would be forthcoming, but we might 
expect a proportion of the Southern Yeomanry corps to join in, In 
int of cavalry, indeed, these campaigns are always painfully 
incomplete. We have said that a couple of regiments or so are 
wanted for police purposes on Easter Monday; and though it is 
improbable (such is the wretched state of the army) that anythi 
like that number will be employed, still, whatever are employ 
might very well be utilized on one or both sides on the Friday and 
Saturday, as well as in keeping the ground on the Monday. Why 
not? In affairs of this kind the main difficulty is, of course, in 
transporting the men to the scene of operations, and in finding 
accommodation for them at night-time; but whilst we do not 
underrate it, this, we are sure, is not a difficulty which it is im- 
possible to conquer. The experience of the last few years shows 
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that, if the district staff chooses to busy itself with these details, 
they can be satisfactorily arranged ; Let what is wanted is that 
the staff of the two districts in the south should arrange the train 
services, billeting, and other requirements of this defensive force 
of 2,500 just as the Home District staff arranges for a force more 
than twice as large. 

It is clear, however, that, these matters settled, we can expect 
to muster on Good Friday morning a force composed of men from 
the corps of Sussex, Hants, the Isle of Wight, Dorset, Wilts, and 
the Cinque Ports. This force may be employed in two ways. 
First, in one body, acting as the rearguard of an army retreating 
before the enemy from London; second, in two portions, one 
acting as such a rearguard, and the other as an independent 
column menacing a flank of the advancing foe. To make our mean- 
ing clear, we may sketch a plan of operations on the latter basis. 

imultaneously with the arrival of the London columns at 
Three Bridges, our defending force appears on the scene thus :— 
1,500 infantry having travelled by train from Brighton to 
Balcombe, form a line of outposts thereabouts, their right rest- 
ing, perhaps, on the high road at a point about a mile and a half 
north of Balcombe, their left at Pease Pottage, their centre on the 
high ground called Mount Pleasant, and commanding the wooded 
country through which the enemy must make his way. Pickets 
and sentries and patrols would be thrown forward in the usual way, 
and the cavalry, if any can be got, would perform cavalry’s duties 
at the front. This situation is full of possibilities of useful and 
interesting work, especially in the important “ minor tactics ” con- 
nected with the operations of advance and rear guards. In the 
nature of things the advancing enemy would be compelled to 
deploy his forces for attack, this movement probably being com- 
pleted just in time for him to see the defending force marching off 
to the next point of vantage under cover of a line of skirmishers. 
The officer commanding the defending force might show his tactical 
skill by endeavouring to compel the enemy as he approaches 
Cuckfield to take such a position as will favour an attack 
to be delivered upon his right flank by our other force of 1,000 
men, who, de-trained at Horsham, have marched steadily in a 
south-easterly direction in the hope of giving timely assistance 
to the troops from Brighton. The chances are that about four 
o'clock in the afternoon there would be a pretty little engage- 
ment near Cuckfield, the enemy probably finding the column from 
Horsham in his rear, and certain in any case to have some trouble 
from its proceedings. He has the advantage in guns and numbers, 
however, and ultimately he must beat the defending forces and 
enter Cuckfield in triumph. There he will stay for the night, 
the survivors of the defeated columns retreating southwards, and 
finding lodging in the barns and outhouses of friendly farmers. 

The two defending columns having joined hands, as we may 
suppose, determine'to retire to the Downs, and there make a last 
stand. Accordingly, on the Saturday morning they begin their 
combined retreat, acting as a rearguard, which will have plenty 
of work to do in holding the pursuing columns in check. The 
ground selected for the final stand being reached, the defending 
army, probably reinforced by many men who could not get away 
from home earlier, fight a desperate little battle, after which the 
troops would march to their quarters at Brighton. 

Of course this is but the briefest outline of what we conceive 
could be done without much difficulty, if, as we say, the staff of 
the Southern District interested itself in the affair as thoroughly 
as the staff in London. We could go pretty completely into 
details to prove that the thing is possible; but space does not 
permit of this; nor is it nece . The practical advantages 
of dealing with a visible, tangible opposition of the kind suggested 
are obvious; and it is not less evident that the fact that an 
enemy 13 really in the field whose whereabouts must be dis- 
covered, and the time and place of whose appearance are 
uncertain, must give a zest and an interest to the proceedings 
which are highly desirable, and which both officers and men would 
thoroughly appreciate. Indeed, in making this suggestion, we 
believe that we express the wish of very many of the metro- 

litan Volunteers; which wish, we have no doubt, is shared 

y the country corps concerned, who are not less earnest in their 
desire for ba sar training than their comrades of the Home 
District. e have no desire to underrate the value of these 
manceuvres as hitherto they have been carried out; in spite of the 
absurdities often associated with them, they are undeniably in- 
structive, and must needs be. But that is only a reason for 
making them more instructive and more attractive still; and this, 
we say, it is the business of the War Office todo. The marching 
columns on the Friday and Saturday are an institution for which, 
we believe, the Volunteers have to thank the staff of the Home 
District, General Higginson especially, and not the War Office 
proper. The District staff have done wonders in this respect, 
aud deserve all credit for their work, which has been often very 
arduous. But, considering the growing capacity of the Volunteers 
as a practicable force, considering that yearly they are being 
knitted more closely into the military fe wpe of the country, and 
considering that the kind of work sketched above is really a vital 
part of the operations of war, in which neither regular nor 
citizen soldiers can have too much training, is it not n 

that such a capital annual opportunity as the Easter campaign 
should be turned to the utmost possible account? To this question 
there is only one reasonable answer; and it is to be hoped that 
the authorities will recognize it by acting on some such lines as 
are here proposed. 


RELIGIOUS ART. 


N°? more striking examples of antagonistic art could be con- 
ceived than Mr, Holman Hunt's “The Triumph of the Inno- 
cents,” at the Fine Art Society’s Gallery, and M. Munkacsy’s 
“Calvary,” at the Egyptian Hall, Doubtless they will be cited as 
exemplifying the opposing claims of idealism and realism, though 
it is much more true that the one represents the most uncompro- 
mising pre-Raphaelitism, and the other the higher significance of 
modernism. The idealism of Mr. Hunt’s picture, although fully 
in the spirit of Mr. Ruskin’s teaching, is something very different 
from that idealism of nature accepted by all artists; while, on the 
other hand, M. Munkacsy’s realism is far removed from the prosaic 
grossness of the naturalistes. In spite of Mr. Ruskin’s recorded 
opinion to the contrary, we feel that Mr. Hunt’s picture differs 
from all great works of art in that it is absolutely unintelligible 
when viewed in ignorance of the artist’s explanatory note. Not one 
word of that very interesting description can well be spared, yet 
we return to the painting to tind much unsolved enigma, and that 
which was at first disconcerting and discordant no whit harmonized 
by our knowledge of the artist’s aims, “The Triumph of the 
Innocents” is much further detached in conception and execution 
from modern art than any previous work of Mr. Hunt's, It 
embodies the oft-painted subject the Flight into Egypt, but the 
artist has intentionally withdrawn the chief interest from the 
travellers to the vision of the glorified bodies of the martyred 
Innocents who accompany them. Seated upon an ass led by 
Joseph, the Virgin holds to her breast the Child, who, with out- 
stretched arms, smilingly recognizes the band of angel-children 
who float by. These are garlanded with flowers, and hold in their 
hands sprays of palm, vine, pomegranate, and other symbols of 
sacrifice and triumph. Beneath aud before them flow the waters 
of the River of Life, from whose broken surface arise iridescent 
globes that image further symbolism. The foreground is illumi- 
nated by a strong and garish light, behind which the landscape is 
dimly discerned under the dark starry sky. The effect is harsh 
and displeasing, producing a strange unnatural discord ; the artist’s 
commendable efforts to secure realistic truth in landscape and 
figures are almost nullified by this intense local light, which truly, 
though in no Wordsworthian sense, “ never was on sea or land,” 
It might well be asked to what end is this sacrifice of truth, and 
why the painter should beat such pains to depict a faithfully-studied 
landscape under conditions that render perception of its truth impos- 
sible? Mr. Hunt’ssojournin the Holy Landatiorded him rare opportu- 
nities for close and constant study of its topography and people, and 
none of his compositions fail to evince his knowledge and sincerity. 
In the present work the Virgin is a type of the people familiar 
to Mr. Hunt; the ass she rides is of a peculiar breed, expressly 
studied and introduced to strengthen the literal truth of the 
picture ; yet these and other instances of conscientious study are 
robbed of their due force by the very supernatural element they 
were designed to support. As it is, in the animal, as in the figures, 
flesh is so painted as to be an offence both to sight and reason; 
something incredible save in the glamour of vision. Of course it 
may be urged that the artist — the supernatural, and has 
deliberately subjected the fruits of his realistic studies to influences 
that mar their force and truth. The artist, however, who places 
himself above nature places his work beyond criticism. The 
supernatural in art is ever associated with a vain and spurious 
idealism, which is condemned to bear the sins of falsity 
and feebleness even to the extent of being cited as a justifi- 
cation of bad work. The so-called ideal art of this country 
is constantly treated as if its works were not paintings, or 
at least as if the artist were a thinker, a poet, a metaphysician, 
a teacher, or anything but what he should, before all things, be— 
a painter, rejoicing in the powers of his craft and the infinite 
capacity of nature. On, other grounds, and apart from the faint 
human interest of its central figures, “The Triumph of the Inno- 
cents” is unimpressive. The interest centres in the band of 
glorified children; in them, if anywhere, we should look for the 
religious sentiment, the spirituality and glory, of the painting. 
Here, however, though there is some grace of pose, beauty of 
modelling and line, there is a singular absence of spirituality, and 
nothing exalted or ethereal in movement or expression, In 
truth, there is not wanting a touch of the grotesque that is a 
dangerous element in so serious a work, and due to the too- 
conscious naiveté of the artist’s treatment; while in colour these 
cherubic forms—which Mr. Ruskin likens to the loveliest creations 
of Donatello—have the vehemence and crudity of a peep-show. 
On the whole, we cannot accept a painting so full of laboured in- 
genuity, so hard and mannered, so dry and harsh in colour, as 
“the greatest religious painting of our time.” With Mr. Hunt’s 
picture before us it is impossible not to be sensible of a striking 
disproportion between the plain merits and more striking faults of 
the work, and the vague and imposing eulogy which Mr, Ruskin 
delivered when the pes was yet unfinished. 
M. Munkaesy’s “ Calvary ” is in all respects Cosennation to be 
expected of the painter. He has made no concessions whatever to 
or present conventions, and only in the supernatural gloom 
of the sky does he tones to heighten the natural horror and 
sublimity of the scene. It is presented with stern unmitigated 
truth, and though the face of Uhrist is at variance with all the 
traditions of art, and can satisfy no popular prejudices, the effect of 
the work is profoundly solemn and moving. 1t must be admitted, 
however, that this impression chiefly results from the masterly 
group of mourners about the cross, who in pose and expression are 
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unaffectedly pathetic. The appeal to the spectator is less a direct 
voice from the cross, the message of divine love and untold 
suffering, than the indirect call for sympathy through the passion 
and grief of others, That it does not fail in effect, in spite of the 
absence of exalted ideality in the face of the Divine Sufferer, 
is indisputably a triumph for the painter. It is the historic 
event, in its unrelieved and brutal horror, that M. Munkacsy 
depicts, and his composition follows the lines of no precedents. 
The three crosses occupy the extreme right of an immense canvas, 
and not the central position commonly accorded them. The 
gloomy sky, the ashen ground, the grey wan flesh of the Saviour, 
and the general sombre tone of the distance are relieved by the 
rich yet admirably harmonized colour of the more prominent 
figures. The varied emotions of the crowd, the sudden conviction 
of the young centurion, the brutal callousness of the executioner, 
the triumph and scorn of the rabbis, the indifference of the 
soldiers, are revealed with the force and vivid truth of nature. 
The work needs not one word in explication of its aims. It tells 
its story with an all-compelling simplicity, and if it touches not 
the deepest emotions of humanity, it appeals with irresistible 
truth to ourcommon nature. If M. Munkacsy’s picture does 
not achieve the highest distinction of genius, it is through its 
failure to endow the figure of Christ with the sublimity and 
dignity requisite to produce the deepest impression, and to 
account for the grief and dismay artist so powerfully 
pourtrays in the bystanders. 


POINTS AND EGGS. 


N a recent number of the Live Stock Journal is an article by 
Sir Henry Thompson, entitled “ Meat and Eggs versus 
Feathers,” which 9 read with advantage by all who are in- 
terested in poultry. The writer tells us that he has bred with 
care and success what he terms “ high class” poultry for several 
: s. He has now, however, found that the cultivation of 
.“* fancy” birds does not answer the purposes for which he took to 
breeding fowls. He has won, he tells us, many prizes—at the 
‘ Orystal Palace, at the Dairy Shows, at the Birmingham Shows, and 
elsewhere. He began keeping fowls without any previous experience 
_ of the subject, and seems to have taken it for granted at the outset 
that the same qualities which secure a prize at the show are those 
.which make the bird most generally profitable for human use. In 
: this belief he now finds himself mistaken. The fowl which gets 
» the first prize and his kindred are by no means, in Sir Henry 
- Thompson’s experience, the best to lay or the best to eat. Those who 
" have read the writer’s excellent little book on “ Food and Feeding ” 
are aware that he brings to the subject, not only the taste of an 
accomplished gastronomer, but a common sense and an appreciation 
of the needs of those who can only get plain and cheap food, which 
is sometimes wanting in those who have otherwise written well 
on the art of dining. The same sound and practical judgment is 
shown in this protest against the aberrations of the breeders of 
.“ fancy ” birds, and it comes with ali the more weight because the 
writer is a converted and repentant ex-fancier. The substance of 
Sir Henry Thompson’s complaint is that the general practice 
among English breeders is to train the birds for getting prizes at 
shows—that is to say, to lay stress on their beauty or on those 
“points” which, however mysterious to the general public, count 
for so much in the eyes of the judges who award the prizes, and 
to neglect those more solid — which give the fowl its chief 
value forhousehold purposes, Nobody will deny that those who have 
the money and the leisure may with advantage cultivate fowls 
merely for their beauty. There are few creatures more pleasant 
to the eye than some such birds that one sees at public shows and 
in the yards of private amateurs. What Sir Henry Thompson 
protests against is the bad habit—the national bad habit, es we 
understand him—of making a number of artificial “ points” the 
standard to which all rearers of poultry are invited and tempted 
to conform. 

We believe that the evil is quite as serious as Sir Henry 
Thompson represents it to be. glance at the advertisements 
in any of the papers which have to do with poultry will show 
the importance which the general run of breeders attach to 
such birds as have won prizes, or which come of prize stock. 
It might be thought that self-interest would teach people that 
it is better to forego a costly prize-winning fowl in favour of 
one that is cheap, that lays well in its lifetime, and which 
comes plump to table when its mortal days are over. But 
experience shows that fashion constantly overrides self-interest. 
Moreover, a very large proportion of the poultry-breeding in 
England is carried on by people who do not practise it for 
profit, or who, at all events, think a prize or two at the shows an 
equivalent for a very small profit. On the Continent they breed 
their birds to make money. How our own habitual practice may 
tend to deteriorate the race is well shown by Sir Henry Thompson. 
There is no evidence to show that there is the slightest connexion 
between the points which fanciers desire in a fowl and the quali- 
ties which make it a good layer, a good breeder, a good setter, or 

food. Consequently, the more the birds are interbred for 

e sake of their feathers only, the more chance there is that the 
race may become deteriorated for all prestical use. The simple- 
minded owner of half a dozen prolific oor fowls thinks it a 
good thing to cross the breed with a prize strain; and buys, at a 

rice, a cock which will transmit to his progeny, along with 


inherited infertility or other defects. It is clear that for com- 
mercial p the right method is to cross those birds whith 
lay well, set well, and fatten well; and this is the course pursued 
by all people who want to make fowl-keeping pay. The evil 
against which Sir Henry Thompson protests is that the fashion is 
set by people who can atford to disregard the commercial aspect of 
the question, and are blindly followed by the rest. The warning is 
well timed ; and there is no doubt that, in the present depression 


‘in the farming interest, those who have the wit to follow the 


advice we have quoted will find themselves none the poorer for 
the experiment, 


INDUSTRIAL GROWTH IN THE SOUTHERN STATES. 


pas growth of industry in the Southern States of the 
American Union is one of the most remarkable, as it is not 
the least expected, of the economic events of our time, It is 
barely twenty years since the end of the greatest Civil War in 
history left the South desolated and apparently in ruins. The 
white population, which alone was sed of wealth, intel- 
ligence, and education, had suffered terribly in the battletield, and 
from privations and hardships of every kind. It was plunged in 
poverty by the emancipation of the negroes, and from a position of 
supremacy in the Union it was reduced to one of subjection. On 
the other hand, the emancipated slaves were without intelligence, 
and were utterly unused to business of every kind. Having pre- 
viously been unable to dispose even of their own persons, they could 
not be expected to be capable of conducting atfairs, much less of 
governing their States. And as with freedom they did not obtain 
grants of land, they appeared likely to sink into destitution. To 
impartial observers, then, it seemed that a bitter war of races was 
almost inevitable; that the Southern States would fall under the 
control of the worst kind of demagogues; and that anarchy could 
be prevented only by military government from Washington. All 
these gloomy anticipations, however, have been disappointed. 
The whites fses won back their old influence over the blacks. 
They rule at present as completely as ever they did their re- 
spective States; in the late election we have seen a solid South 
recovering once more the government of the Union for the 
Democratic party. In business, again, the South has long since 
reconquered almost a monopoly of the cotton market, and it is now 
strenuously competing with the East and West in branches of 
industry for which a little time ago it was thought to be quite 
unfitted. The most remarkable instance of this competition is 
afforded by the growth of the iron trade in the South. By means 
of Protection the Eastern States, and more particularly Penn- 
sylvania, had built up a great iron industry. The rapid ex- 
tension of railways had created a great demand for iron in all its 
forms, and the high duties imposed upon foreign iron had given 
almost a monopoly of the market to the producers of the Eastern 
States. Gradually, as population spread westwards, and railways 
preceded and followed this extension of population, the iron 
industry developed also in the Western States. But it is only within 
the last few years that it has grown up in the South. So late 
as 1878, of the total production of iron in the Union, almost one- 
half, or exactly 48 per cent., was produced in the Eastern States; 
44 per cent, was produced in the Western States, and only 8 per 
cent. in the Southern States. But at the close of last year the 
production of pig-iron in the Eastern States had fallen to 37 per 
cent. of the total production of the Union; the production of the 
West had, however, remained almost what it was six years pre- 
viously—that is, 43 per cent.; and the production of the Southern 
States had risen to 20 per cent. The great development of the 
iron industry in the South will be shown more clearly in another 
way. The increase of production in the Eastern States in the past 
six years is 22 per cent. ; the increase in the West is 54 per cent. 
while the increase in the South is actually 311 percent. It wi 
be seen that during the six years the production has remained 
almost stationary in the East; that it has increased only one-half 
in the, West; but that it has been more than quadrupled in the 
South. In the interval, it will of course be understood, the 
production has been higher than at present. The three years 
—1879 to 1882—were years of exceptional prosperity in the 
iron trade, because of the rapid construction of railways all over 
the Union. Now, however, the check to railway construction 
has greatly diminished the production of pig-iron. The falling- 
off is most marked in Pennsylvania, amounting to as much as 
25 per cent. in Lehigh Valley, compared with the year before; 
next comes Ohio, and next another county in Pennsylvania. But, 
taking the whole of the South, the decrease from 1883 is only just 
6 per cent., and in many parts of the South there was actuall 
an increase. The South, therefore, has fairly well maintain 
its ground, and in some parts has been steadily increasing its 
production, in spite of the great depression of the present time, 
whereas the principal producing districts of the East have greatly 
decreased, and there has been a considerable decrease likewise in 
the West. Another marked feature in regard to the Southern 
iron trade is the substitution of large furnaces for small. This is 
—— marked in the West, but not nearly so much in the 
t. 

The figures above given show that as yet the South is a long 
way bebind both the Kast and the West, but they also show that 
the progress made in the last six years is surprisingly great. 
When the imposition of high duties shut out to a large extent 
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@ great advantage over the rest of the Union, because of their 
larger population, of their greater wealth, and of their com- 
mand of railways. The Eastern States, however, steadily lost 
this advantage as population pushed more to the westward, and as 
the Western States and Territories were opened up by means of 
railways. The South, until quite lately, did not compete, because 
during the times of slavery the negroes were unfit for industrial 
occupation, and the planters had little inclination to engage in 
manufactures. Immediately after the Civil War, moreover, the 
country was too disturbed, too exhausted, and too impoverished. 
But the emancipation of the negroes, the settlement of Europeans 
and Northerners in the country, and the growth of a new 
industrial spirit have, as we have seen, given rise to manufactures 
of various kinds. The South has now a marked advantage 
over the North in the fact that wages there are much lower 
than in the North; and also it is said that the propinquity 
of iron and coal gives the South an advantage over the North. 
The South, too, is nearer the distributing centres. Until the 
revival of railway building in 1879 the South had not the com- 
mand of railway communication possessed by the East and the 
West ; but during the past six years railway construction has 
been pushed forward at an extremely rapid rate throughout 
the South, and this has enabled the South to take advantage of 
its cheaper labour and of its richer coal and iron fields to com- 
pete actively with the East and with the West. The check to 
railway building has forced the ironmasters to compete in their 
own markets with both the Eastern and the Western producers, 
and in consequence there has been a very great fall in the price 
of iron. Several of the works have been closed, and the price of 


manufactured in the Eastern States. Yet it is expected that there 
must be a still further fall in the price, because it would seem 
that the South can sell profitably at even lower rates. There are, 
however, many persons who hold that the South really has not 
the advantage over the Eastern and Western States which it 
seems to possess. They argue, firstly, that the new railways in 
the South are carrying iron at rates that do not pay, for the sake 
of creating a traflic by-and-bye ; that after a little while they will 
be compelled to raise their rates, and that then the South will 
be unable to compete in Pittsburg, Cleveland, New York, Boston, 
and Chicago with the producers of the Eastern States. They 
urge, too, that as the industry increases wages must rise, and that 
in this way also the advantage now possessed by the South will 
soon disappear. There is doubtless some force in these arguments. 
It is too soon yet to judge whether the rapid development of 
industry in the South can be maintained ; that is to say, whether 
iron can be permanently produced in the South so much cheaper 
than in the East and West, that the ironworks of the latter sec- 
tions of the country must in large numbers be abandoned. It 
would seem, however, that the argument as just stated is too one- | 
sided. It is notorious that rates upon the Northern railways are 
reduced below the paying point as well as on the Southern, and, 


on an equal footing, in this respect at least, with their Southern 
rivals, It would seem, also, that if wages are lower in the South, 


and West that European immigration is mainly directed, and 
European labourers ought to be more efficient, one would suppose, 
than the negroes of the South. 

Even if the event proves, as seems probable, that Alabama, 
Virginia, and Tennessee can produce iron more cheaply than any 
par of the Union, it may be doubted whether the effect of the 

igh tariff in diverting capital and labour from the cultivation of 
the svil to the building up of an artificial industry is really as 
beneficial to the South as at first sight it appears to be. The 
South has an unquestionable and unquestioned = over all 
other parts of the world in the production of cotton. It is able 
also to compete with most other countries in many other articles 
—for example, in tobacco and sugar. The diversion of both 
capital and labour from the proper cultivation of the soil, aad 
from turning to the highest advantage the natural superiority 
it thus possesses to competition in a department in which it 
has not an unquestioned and unquestionable superiority, is at 


capacity. On the other hand, the West is holding its ground and 
is enlarging the capacity of its furnaces; and still more marked is 
this movement in the South. All this seems to point clearly to 
the fact that in the competition the Eastern States are losing 
ground, and that, when the next great outburst of railway build- 
5 bana in, the advance of the South will be even more rapid than 
it has been in the last six years, At the end of last year little 
more than one-third of all the furnaces built were in blast, and 
even in the very height of the fever of railway building in 1880 
and 1881 large numbers of furnaces remained unlighted. Of these 
idle furnaces the majority are to be found in the Eastern States, 
and the inference is plain that, if they could not be worked when 
iron was so dear in 1880 and 1881, they are not likely ever to be 
worked in the future, The trade, in short, would seem to be 
passing away from the Easterz States. Furnaces were built in the 
old time, under the cover of Protection, in unfavourable situations, 
The growth of the country, the construction of railways, and the 
increase of population have rendered these situations so much 
more unfavourable that the furnaces cannot now be profitably 
worked, and the rapid building of furnaces in the South indicates 
that the advantage is clearly on the side of the South. 


THE CRYSTAL PALACE CONCERTS, 


| Fe Saturday's programme was one of singular interest and 
charm. It was not perfect, of course ; no programme ever is. 
But, save for a single number, it would have been really un- 
impeachable. Only three composers were represented ; but these 
three were Bach, Mendelssohn (at his best), and Brahms. The 
executants were Dr. Joachim, who was in admirable form, and 
Herr Robert Heckmann, in whom the great artist found a model 
second. Save for the lapse referred to,a more delightful concert 
could hardly have been devised. 

The musician drawn upon most freely was John Sebastian Bach. 
The object of the programme-maker was, it appears, “to give a 
specimen of his work in each of its chief categories ”—orchestral, 
unaccompanied solo, organ, concerted music, and sacred vocal. 
The opening number was the overture from the orchestral Suite 
in C, It is very simply scored—for the string quartet, two oboes, 
and a bassoon; and it consists of only two parts, a “ Grave” 
and a “ Vivace.” The first is large, stately, and impressive, 
nobly melodious, rich yet severe in harmony, a model of formal 
elegance and sober colouring. The ‘ Vivace, & la fuga,” on the 
other hand, is wonderfully gay and sparkling; even the instru- 
mentation is quick with wit and fun; the effect—whether of 
the first part, in which the strings are heard in combination 
with the wood wind, or of the “‘ Trio,” which is for the bassoon 
and the two oboes alone—is delightfully exhilarating. It was 
played with a fitting combination of brio and intelligence, and 
went admirably. The next number was that prodigy of invention 
and skill, the famous Chaconne for the solo violin, which Dr, 
Joachim has made his own, and which, as he played it on Saturday, 
is one of the marvels of music. It was succeeded by a masterpiece 
for the organ, a Toccata and Fugue in D Minor, excellently in- 
terpreted by Mr. Alfred Eyre; and this in its turn was followed 
by a concerto for two violins (Dr. Joachim and Herr Robert 
Heckmann) and the orchestral quartet. The interest of this latter 
work is centred almost wholly in the two violins, the orchestral 
passages being brief and in some sort insignificant, and only the 
colloquy of the single instruments being of vital meaning and 
importance. It consists of three movements—a brilliant and de- 
lightful “ Vivace,” a “* Largo” of the gravest beauty, and a finale 
(allegro) of immense breadth and vigour ; and it was played, as it 
deserved, to perfection. The next item—a selection, vocal and 
choral and instrumental, from the old master’s church cantata, 
Ein’ feste Burg—was, as it seems to us, a mistake, Its quality is 
chiefly choral; and the Crystal Palace choir is not nearly on a 
level with the Crystal Palace orchestra. Its sentiment is purely 
religious ; and in a secular concert church music is always more 
or less out of place. Then the —_ long in its several parts 
and but indifferently rendered th out—by chorus, tenor solo, 


least a doubtful blessing. In the course of time the rich coal 
and iron fields of the South would, as a matter of course, be 
worked and developed; but in the natural state of things that 
would come only when population had become much thicker than 
it is at present, when agriculture had been thoroughly improved, 
and when the industries in which the South has an indisputable 
superiority had been properly developed. Americans, however, | 
take a an entirely different view of the matter. They desire to build 
up a varied industry in all parts of the country, so that the Union 
may be self-supporting in all respects ; and they are naturally re- 
joiced, therefore, at every new growth of a great industry. But 
it is curious to note the unexpected results produced by Protection, 
The ironmasters of the Eastern States, and more particularly of 
Pennsylvania, have been the leaders of the Protectionist move- 
ment in the United States, as they have been the pillars of the 
Republican party. It seems now as if the very measures which 
they forced on the Government for the assertion and security of 
their own monopoly of the iron trade are about to transfer to the 
South that monopoly. We have seen from the figures given above 
that the Eastern States, which only six years ago produced nearly 
one-half of all the pig-iron produced in the Union, now produce 
little more than one-third ; and that, while they are thus losing 
command of the market, their own furnaces remain of small 


and orchestra alike—dragged woefully, and seemed merely dull, 
noisy, and ineffectual. It would have been , We take it, to 
have chosen a specimen of the master’s choral work which should 
have been more lightsome in itself and in truer consonance with 
its environment. 

The second part (there was no interval, but the concert breaks. 
naturally into two halves) consisted of two numbers only. One 
was Mendelssohn's delightful violin concerto, the last movement of 
which, the delicious “ Allegro molto vivace,” was, as interpreted 
by Dr. Joachim and Mr. Manns, a thing to remember. The other 
was Brahms’s Festival-Overture, a work wherein a certain num- 
ber of Studenten-Lieder—* Gaudeamus,” the “ Fuchslied,” the: 
“ Landesvater ”—are treated with a singular largeness of style, 
opulence of invention, and brilliance of orchestral effect. 


NILOTIC NEWS. 


RMS and the Press, we sing ; or rather, following old preceden 
A we invoke. Sing, then, heavenly Mase, things ra | 
yet in prose or rhyme. The Wady Halfa Gazette, and how, whea 
the air was rife with horrid rumours and the grasshopper was a 
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in the very garden of the biood-red blossom of war. The 
whence it issued was surrounded by sights and influences popularly 
supposed to be abborrent to literature, yet Bellona smiled on the 
strange birth and the genius loci was propitious. Not so fully 
oecupied as was Uncle Toby with “saps, mines, blinds, ravelins, 
gabions, and such trumpery,” the Royal Engineers proved them- 
selves faithful to a not inglorious tradition of the British army. 
As the French forces in Algeria fostered the national taste for 
vaudevilles among the benighted aborigines, so do our own army 
encourage a demand for literature. The tedium of life in the 
neighbourhood of the Second Cataract must have been sensibly 
lightened by the issue of the Wady Halfa Gazette. Moreover, the 
educational zeal of its promoters merited support, because it gave 
new illustration to an old trath; for, as Swift's argumentative 
officer puts it :— 

To give a youn tleman right education, 

This enterprising journal, in its issue of the 25th of January, 
gives the programme of the United Services Athletic Sports, held 
at Wady Halfa, under the patronage of Colonel Duncan, R.A. 
and the ladies and gentlemen of the garrison. To this national 
festival was delegated a Special Correspondent, who forwarded 
feverish intelligence at intervals of a few minutes. Thus at 
3 P.M. it is reported :—“ The elements are favourable to the day’s 
amusements. There is no doubt the day will be an eventful one 
in our ancient city. Hush! the gun has been fired! The tension 
of our excitement is fearful. 3.15 P.1.—The feeling among the 
Citizens is manifesting itself. A boy has appeared from the 
bazaar and taken his place on the Grand Stand. 3.20 P.M.— 
Another boy! The excitement, if possible, grows greater.” Five 
minutes later comes a crowd, “ followed by a sheik, a lad, anda 
kourbash. How beautiful is this friendly mingling of all classes ! 
3.32 P.M.—Arrival of the C.R.E. (Sensation). 3.33 P.M.—Arrival 
of the sisters. (Prostration and Adoration).” Then we have de- 
picted the arrival of the gallant Colonel, the Station-Commandant, 
and his emotion ashe sees, “strewn around him, the many empty 
tins, te!ing of manly appetites satisfied by succulent food, and 
leoks on the happy faces of a peasantry rejoicing in — 
and foreign coin.” At 3.40 p.m. “ the splendid Band of the Depdét 
arrives. By his gait he seems to know that the eyes of an 
admiring throng are upon him. He tunes up his pipes! The 
simple Arabs run shrieking to a distance! Ah! primitive 
people!” Here the Correspondent’s energy is stayed, and, but for 
a sad editorial note, “the rest is silence”; the Special merely 
announces his intention to adjourn to the buffet in the Grand 
Stand, where, it appears, he incontinently closed his promising 
— for the day, overcome by sunstroke and “the fumes from 

e bar. 

Lest it should be gathered from these extracts that the Wady 
Halfa Gazette is, or was, devoted to these light chronicles, we 
hasten to affirm of its leading article that it is a model of its 
kind. Its admirable is choice and varied. mingled 
modesty and dignity of the Gazette are prepossessing. It is true it 
bears the disputable legend, “ Largest circulation in the world.” 
Ot is true, also, that its telegrams are touched with irony and for- 
warded through no agency of Reuter. The advertisements are 
suggestive. The Duke of Abou Simbel invites the electors of 
Wady Halfa to a picnic at Dubeira, where resolutions will 
be proposed in favour of the preservation of crocodiles and of “ re- 
taining the grand old Pyramids on their ancient basis.” Not to be 

, the Liberal Six Hundred announces a meeting whose 
watchwords are “ Destruction of the Pyramids! Abolition of the 
mame of Rameses II.! No Taxation!” These “ well-known 
watchwords” are issued from Chamberlain Hall, Wady Halfa. 
Then there are advertisements of “the famous crocodile pie 
house”; the Pharaoh tavern, which “ opens daily when the mili- 
tary police go to sleep”; and others not less creditable to the 
rebust humours of this unique journal. 


MUSIC-HALLS AND THEIR ENEMIES. 


HE war which has been carried on for some years past between 

Mr. Charrington and the proprietors of “ Lusby’s Music-Hall ” 
culminated a few days ago in a Chancery action instituted by the 
proprietors against their adversary. The circumstances leading 
up to this crisis are to some extent notorious, for an attempt has 
already been made to bring the criminal law to bear upon Mr. 
Charrington by accusing him of creating a riotous disturbance 
outside the music-hall; and on that occasion plenty of evidence 
‘was produced to show how vigorously the conflict has been con- 
ducted on both sides. From the ordeal to which he was then 
subjected Mr. Charrington came forth with flying colours; but his 
enemies had a second and a third string to their legal bow, and 
from the arrows shot by one of these it will be seen that there 
has been no escape. The evidence given before Mr. Justice 
Chitty last week revealed the existence in the Mile End Road 
and its neighbourhood of two adverse camps admirably suited 
to furnish forth the elements of a street row upon the shortest 
notice. On the one hand is the missionary hall founded b 
Mr. ington with the best ible motives, and whi 
is probably doing a vast amount of good in the neighbourhood, 
but numbering amongst its directors and their disciples not a few 
of those militant Christians whose zeal is apt to outrun the dictates 


of worldly prudence. On the other hand is a music-hall which in 


the opinion of the judge is conducted in a manner neither worse 
nor better than other similar places of entertainment, but which 
is not unnaturally regarded by the missionaries and many of their 
converts as a less establishment, whose mundane attractions 
lure away the inhabitants of the district from the pursuit of better 
things. Each “hall” may be ed as a thorn in the side of 
those who are interested in the other; and the feeling of rivalry is 
embittered on the one side by a high sense of religious duty, and 
on the other by the more prosaic considerations of profit and loss in 
a commercial undertaking. Of the two motives thus constantly 
operating the more powerful, as will readily be supposed, is the 
odium theologicum which impels the army commanded by Mr. 
Charrington. Accordingly the first offensive movement—if we ma: 
continue to apply a military metaphor to proceedings of this belli- 
cose kind—was executed by the missionaries, who advanced their 
outposts to the very doors of the adverse stronghold. Their leader, 
armed with tracts and leaflets, edited in a very outspoken fashion, 
stationed himself on various occasions in the street outside the Music 
Hall, and there waylaid the people who were on their way to the 
obnoxious place of amusement. The denunciations and warnings 
contained in these publications were of the most energetic cha- 
racter. They compared Lusby’s Music Hall without any circum- 
locution to the “pit of hell.” They described it in terms which 
it would be rude to repeat as the resort of profligacy and vice, 
where the “ lewd and filthy song” was to be heard and where the 
virtuous and innocent were in imminent danger of being corrupted 
by divers sorts of evil communications. An attack so conducted 
was certainly well calculated to provoke reprisals; and the un- 
regenerate owners and frequenters of the building to which such 
ill compliments were addressed assumed carnal weapons in their 
own defence. Some legitimate indignation on their oe might 
reasonably be expected at the aspersions cast upon their moral 
character and their business; but probably their resentment was 
especially sh by the apprehension that, through the mis- 
sionaries’ machinations, their craft was in danger of being set at 
naught. They resorted accordingly to very much the same 
tactics as were employed by a celebrated man of business on 
® somewhat similar occasion. They stirred up the people, and, 
either directly or indirectly, instigated a forcible attack upon the foe. 
Mr. Charrington and his mission-men were pelted with flour and 
pease-pudding, and other still more objectionable missiles. They 
were hustled and spit upon; they were butted, and kicked, and 
cursed ; and on some occasions had. to take refuge in a neighbour- 
ing police-station. This method of warfare on the part of the 
music-hall garrison a , however, to have been unsuccessful 
in the long run, Possibly it may have acted, as other persecutions 
have done, in recommending the pluck of the indomitable missio 

of Mile End to public favour, At any rate, the garrison found it 
necessary to supplement their action in the field, or rather in the 
street, by an —_ to the legal tribunals ; and, after unsuccessfully 
summoning their enemy in a police-court, they at length applied 
to the Chancery Division for an injunction to restrain him from 
libelling them and creating a public nuisance. 

The action divided itself into two ts, one of which was 
decided in favour of the plaintiffs, and the other in favour of the 
defendant. The judge dealt first with the charge of creating a 
nuisance, although it would perhaps, on the whole, have been 
fairer to both parties if the other point had been taken first. To 
collect a crowd by distributing libellous tracts might very possibly 
be held to amount to a nuisance, although the distribution of 
inoffensive tracts was allowed to be blameless, even when followed 
by riotous assemblages. As it was, Mr. Justice Chitty assumed 
for the purposes of his first argument that the act in which 
Mr. Charrington was engaged was in itself perfectly legal, 
although the result of his second argument was to show that 
it was not so. However, the practical effect of the judgment 
is to continue to both parties in the Mile End campaign an 
ample share of that liberty of action which is still dear to the 
true-born Briton, whether he belongs to the proselytizing or 
anti-proselytizing class. The missionaries may still occupy with 
their skirmishers the ——_ to the detested home of Bacchus 
aud the comic muse. They may still buttonhole the unconverted 
young men on their way to that pernicious establishment, and 
recommend in preference to it a visit to the Mission Hall hard by. 
As long as they do not actively engage, or instigate others to 
engage, in a breach of the peace, they may carry on that which the 
judge very aptly described as their crusade without fear and with- 
out reproach, except in so far as any of them may be overcome by 
the dread of a volley of pease-pudding, or overwhelmed with shame 
at finding themselves covered with a mantle of flour. The act of tout- 
ing—to usea homely but expressive phrase—whether employed for 
the advancement of religion or for less respectable purposes, does not, 
in Mr. Justice Chitty’s opinion, constitute a pubiic nuisance, even 
although it leads to retaliatory efforts, which in their turn result 
in a sort of street riot. The Music-Hall faction had damaged their 
case considerably by the attack on Mr. Charrington, to which th 
were parties ; for it would have been plainly somewhat unfair if 
they had enjoyed the fun of assaulting the adversary wi et armis, 
and had then afterwards been allowed to invoke the aid of the 
Chancery Division when they found that taking the law into their 
own hands did not produce the desired effect. 

The question of libel raised a much wider and more debatableissue, 
It involved, indeed, the inquiry whether a music-hall is, after all, 
a place of so dangerous and objectionable a character as Mr. 
Charri supposes, Admitting, as it must be admitted, that 
ladies of a very facile virtue do occasionally find their way into 
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the building, and that they are not always quite eee in the 
etiquette of introductions, admitting, also, that libations are 
occasionally indulged in to an extent which is not wise or well— 
do these so @ on its any 
meaning enthusiast is enti to apply to it the very strong 
ithets uséd by Mr. Charrington in bie leaflets”? Mr. Justice 
Chitty thinks not. He finds, as a fact, that Lusby’s Music-Hall 
is conducted with a fair regard to morality and propriety ; 
that the songs sung on the stage are not “lewd and filthy,” 
in the common acceptation of the term; that there are no 
particular incentives to vice; and, in short, that a visitor to 
the entertainment may very easily and very probably come 
away from it, if not exactly sadder and better, yet at all events 
as sober and as virtuous as when he went in. And T 
being so, the publication of writings or the open expression of an 
opinion to the effect that the doors of the House of Lusby are 
rtals of the Inferno or a short cut to the devil are as clearly 
and slanders as anything can be. The injunction granted 
against such writings and speeches is no more than a legitimate 
means of protecting Messrs. Crowder & Payne in the exercise 
of a business permitted by law. But the views expressed by the 
judge may be expected to have a wider application, and to re- 
move to some extent the unjust ign entertained by a great 
many excellent persons besides Mr. Charrington, A music-hall 
is, as it might reasonably be expected to be, the resort of those 
Ls who do not appreciate the beauties of the English 
, who decline from one cause or another to pay the re- 
latively high prices charged at the theatre, and who have a well- 
established habit of consuming smoke or drink, or both, as 
they listen and look on at the very popular entertainment 
vided for their delectation. It is, not only from a technical, 
t also from a practical and common-sense point of view, grossly 
false and unjust to accuse the managers of these places of 
corrupting the morals of their customers. Mr. Charrington will 
be restrained from doing this in future as freely as he has done in 
the past, but he will be still able to continue his crusade within 
the bounds of reason and moderation. And that he may do so 
with all success, and with all a benefit to the morals of 
Whitechapel, we most sincerely hope. 


REVIEWS. 


CALENDAR OF STATE PAPERS, COLONIAL SERIES, 1625-1629.* 


i noticing Mr. Sainsbury’s most recent Green Book on English 
colonial policy we will not attempt to enlarge upon such hints 
by way of analogy as.it may seem to furnish for the use of students 
of the Blue Books, and more especially of the White Books, of the 
mt day. The Power which aes by means deserving to be 
Xescribed as something more than unscrupulous to elbow English 
settlers and traders out of the Eastern Archipelago was in the 
earlier half of the seventeenth century a colonial power of the first 
rank ; indeed, in all matters of commerce and public economy the 
other nations of that age were content to go to school with the 
Dutch, And, of course, the story which was so terribly typical of 
their determination to maintain, even in despite of treaties, their 
monopoly where they thought they could enforce it, was concerned 
with emoetings such as would happily be altogether incon- 
ceivable in these latter days in any part of the world under the 
control of Europeans. The incidents of the Amboyna massacre 
itself have been dealt with in an earlier portion of this Calendar ; 
the present volume is, however, half filled with records of the 
negotiations which ensued during four weary years. The spectacie 
here displayed, with the abundance of detail which is absolutel 
necessary for conveying its whole significance, is that of an Englis 
Government slow and hesitating like many another before and 
since, and yet, unlike some, carrying its action further than public 
yo is prepared to follow. Beyond a doubt the Government of 
harles and Buckingham was not obliged to reckon with public 
opinion in questions possessing, or seeming to possess, a merely 
secondary importance. But King Charles and his Council had 
little or no wish to seek to secure popular support for vigorous 
action in the matter, although there is every reason to suppose that 
for themselves they took a sufficiently correct view of its merits. 
Herein lies their chief shortcoming; for it could hardly be ex- 
pected that, either on this head or in their general dealings with 
the Dutch, they would strive completely to satisfy the East India 
Company, notwithstanding the pecuniary sacritices which both 
King and Minister had recently exacted from it. Thus, their 
treatment of this ugly business, really half-hearted, though at 
times “ spirited” in appearance, ended in as humiliating a failure 
as anything which they undertook in this disastrous period of our 
history. It. was not, indeed, included in that fearful list of 
failures which Eliot, in his famous speech of June 3rd, 1628, flung 
in the favourite’s teeth; for that very speech shows the value 
which was popularly placed upon the maintenance of friendly 
relations with the United Provinces. But it remains not the 
less one among many proofs of a narrowness of vision which is 
fatal to all true statesmanship—unless, indeed, we are to suppose 
the Government of Charles I., animated by a prophetic instinct 


* Calendar of State Papers, Colonial Series—Kast Indies, China, and 
Persia, 1625-1 Edited by W. Noel Sainsbury. Published under the 
direction of aster of the Rolls. 1884. 


like that displayed by Captain Towerson at the close of a a 
wretched play, to have intended to keep on hand an yed 
irritation against the States-General. Otherwise Orown and 
people must be said to have dishonoured themselves by swallowing 
an affront and condoning a crime, without even paying homage to 
accomplished facts by submitting in silence. 

It may be worth while, with the aid of the volume before us, 
to recall some of the successive stages in this most lame and im- 
potent transaction. As already observed, the news of the massacre 
of Amboyna was already stale in London at the date (January 
1625) with which this volume opens. It contains, however, an 
account of the outrage, furnished by a Scotchman who had at the 
time of its perpetration been in the service of the Dutch Kast 
Company, and as steward at Amboyna had been present during 
the torturing of some of the victims. The worthy Mr. George 
Forbes, as became a native of the Highlands, must have indulged 
a respect for superstition, since he deposed that 
at the very time of the act of execution there arose a great storm which 
drove two great ships of the Dutch then in the road of Amboyna from 
their anchors; and within 20 days after there happened a great sickness on 
the island such as was there never seen or heard of, so that the people cried 
out that it was a plague upon them for the innocent blood of the English, 
and there died 4,000 or 5.000 of the country people out of 20,000 then on 
the island, and the greatest mortality was about the Castle of Amboyna, 
and upon the ablest sort of men and women. 


Forbes was employed by his Dutch masters to interpret the 
“confession” of Captain Towerson, which, according to him, 
“tended wholly to the purging of himself [Towerson] and no 
confession of the crime”; and he was likewise required to trans- 
late two pages of MS. found in the Bible belonging to the ill-fated 
agent of the English Company, which contained a narrative of 
his sufferings and a protestation of his innocence. Mr. Sainsbury 
notes that in 1628 the King urged the East India Company to 
send over to the Netherlands, among the documentary evidence of 
their case against the perpetrators of the massacre, “the bill of 
Mr. Towerson, the Psalm-book of Coulson, and other writings. 
declaring their innocency”; but that there is nothing to show 
that Towerson’s Bible had actually reached England. Of course 
the expression “bill” might have been applied to writing of any 
kind. 


With his usual prudence where a question of peace or war was, 
however remotely, in the air—and to our mind he deserves credit 
rather than the reverse for his consistent caution on this score— 
James I., on hearing of the crime, had at once drawn a distinction 
between “the merchants (whom love of gain often transports),” 
and “the States, from whom prompt justice was required.” 
When, so a very temperate —- of February 1626 proceeds 
to relate, this justice was not obtained, it was forthwith resolved 
at Whitehall to lay an embargo upon Dutch vessels bound for the 
East Indies. This pressure had the desired effect ; for the States- 
General hereupon gave orders that the Governor and others 
charged with participation in the massacre should be brought to 
Europe to justify themselves. It is useless to inquire whether 
there was ever any real intention at Amsterdam and the Hague 
to; carry out this promise, and whether the States-General ever 
took the appropriate measures for making it clear to the Bewint- 
hebbers (Directors of the Dutch East India Company) that it was 
not intended to remain a dead letter. The English Company bit- 
terly complained of the futility of an inquiry out in the Indian 
seas, while some of the chief offenders were actually allowed to 
take their ease at home. The Company’s denunciations were 
specially vehement against “that bloody judge Maerschalke and 
that perfidious Coen,” of whom the former went at liberty up and 
down Amsterdam, and finally ventured on such a pitch of inso- 
lence as to say publicly “What is done is done; we have 
cut off the heads of English traitors, and there’s an end.” 
General John Pieterson Coen, who likewise for a time very 
calmly confronted his responsibilities at the Hague, was not the 
man to attach any serious importance to such a bagatelle as the 
roasting of a few Englishmen; “for his great designs were more 
fit for some great king than a company of merchants.” The cor- 
respondent of Carleton’s who pays Ooen this tribute had read the 
commission left by him in the Indies before travelling home; 
“ which if put in execution would consume all their capital, if it 
were three times as great; for his design is to people and dispeople 
whole countries, whereunto he doth allot the buying and getting 
of more than 100,coo slaves, the which he doth prefer to be done, 
leaving all trade till that be effected.” This was not the kind of 
colonial governor whom the magnates of the Heerengracht eould 
afford to inconvenience with too close inquiries, and in 1627, after 
he had duly waited eighteen months in Holland to give an account of 
his share in the massacre of which some suspected him to be the 
original plotter, he was quickly sent back again to the East with 

ter oer aan he had enjoyed before. He was received at 
acatra (Djokjokarta, in Java) as a prince, “the English” ( proh 
or /) “joining in all tokens of good welcome,” and he died not. 
ong afterwards in Sumatra, where he seems shortly before his 
death to have given an order quite consistent with his Amboyna 
reputation, for the firing of an English factory. 

The English Government had hesitated long before 
courage to disturb by an isolated measure of vigour the stolidity 
the authorities at the Hague, whose complicated political machinery 
it was not everybody that knew how to set effectively in motion. . 
Of the methods of settlement contemplated by the treaty of 1619 
for difficulties arising between the colonists of the English and 
Dutch nations, there only remained that consisting in ordinary 
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diplomatic negotiation between the two Powers ; and even this must 
have seemed near its last stage when in February 1625 the Council 
unanimously opined that the King must take his satisfaction. In 
other words, the threat of arresting Dutch ships must be carried out, 
at least in some test case, after having been so long delayed in 
vain. But Conway, when, ina letter dated February 1625, inform- 
ing Carleton of this resolution, showed an ominous conception of 
its possible consequences. He foresaw that one of the greatest diffi- 
culties in the way of King Charles joining the league against the 
Emperor Ferdinand II. was “the lack of correspondency with the 
States in the Amboyna and Greenland businesses, wherein his 
Majesty will have satisfaction, whatever it cost.” (Of the Green- 
land business this volume contains no details; but it appears from 
a later entry that the English East India Company bal dealings 
in Greenland, which about this time so much interested 
Charles I.’s uncle, King Christian IV. of Denmark.) The league 
between England, Denmark, and the United Provinces was actu- 
ally concluded in the month of December following at the Hague, 
after, in September, an offensive and defensive alliance with the 
Provinces had been concluded at Southampton; but the delay 
justifies Conway's prediction. About the same time he wrote to 
is son that if but the States-General would show themselves less 
obstinate on the Amboyna and Greenland questions, a brave army 
would, he trusted, be seen in the field this year, besides Mansfeld’s, 
for the recovery of the Palatinate. Otherwise he feared that the 
English preparations might possibly be turned upon the Dutch 
themselves. The army never took the field, while Mansfeld’s 
foree rotted away for want of sustenance in the Low Countries ; 
but the apprehensions of Conway, who, as Secretary and as a 
member of the Committee on Foreign Affairs, knew what he was 
talking about, remain a curious testimony to the uneasy feeling 
which the Amboyna difficulty excited in the “Foreign Office” of 
the day. The Lords of the Council in general were contempo- 
raneously much troubled by the representations of the Dutch resi- 
dents in London that, unless the East India Company were kept 
quiet, their safety might be endangered by the fury of the popu- 
lace. It was only in the previous year that the players had been 
obliged, with many apologies, to withdraw a piece supposed to 
reflect on a late Spanish ambassador; now the Dutch feared that 
their turn might come. Shrove Tuesday, the day of the merry 
*prentices, was at hand; and the East India Company were doing 
ir best to excite public feeling. Of their expedients, as the 
Dutch residents declared, 


the first was a book lately set forth by a minister with dedication to the 
Company ; the second, a pamphlet printed teyond the seas, expressing in 
effigy the several tortures inflicted upon the English at Amboyna and 
Lantar; the third, a play which yesterday should have been publicly 
acted, setting forth not only the tragedy of Amboyna, but also such other 
wrongs as the English suffer by the Dutch, in England, Greenland, New 
England, and elsewhere; the fourth, a very large picture, wherein is 
“ lively, largely and artificially” set forth those several bloody tortures 
and executions inflicted upon our people at Amboyna. 


The Company, through their Committees, denied their complicity 
with the first three of these devices; as to the fourth, they con- 
fessed “ ingeniously” to having arranged for it—not, however, 
with a view to stirring up popular sentiment, but in order that 
they might have in their own house “ a perpetual memory of that 
most bloody and treacherous villany.” Of the play no trace 
remains, for it would be an unwarrantable attempt at extenuation 
to suggest that some chance might have let the MS. stray into 
den’s hands, when half a century afterwards he sat down to 
flatter both courtly and popular prejudice by putting together 
what Mr. Saintsbury, in his new edition, calls the one production 
of the poet “ which is utterly worthless except as. a curiosity.” 
‘The picture, of which one shudders even to imagine the probable 
semblance, had already done part of its work, and gave a good 
deal of trouble to its unlucky owners, The painter, by name 
Greenbury, was much blamed for having in the joy of his heart 
exhibited it in his house, and thereby brought the Lords of the 
Council about the ears (so to speak) of the Company; and his 
demand first for 100/., and then for gol., was met by the cruel 
taunt that “ one proffered to cut it out on brass for 30/., which 
was a great deal more labour and workmanship than to draw 
it on cloth.” Ultimately, at another Court meeting, it was 
resolved, “ by erection of hands, that 40/. should be the extreme 
limit of price, which at last he accepted.” We presume, how- 
ever, that this work of art did not survive to be treasured in 
Leadenhall Street, or in Sir George Birdwood’s Museum. 

A twelvemonth or thereabouts had away since the 
Privy Council had given the East India Company to understand 
that public feeling must be kept as much as possible out of court, 
when a strong remonstrance was at last addressed to the States- 
General, in the King’s name, praying them to have a care in this 
matter as well of his honour as of their own. But nothing came of 
the remonstrance, and the Company were almost in despair, when at 
last, in September 1627, three Dutch East Indiamen were arrested 
off Cowes, and taken into Portsmouth Harbour. This was a 
tardy measure, for it had been originally settled between the two 
Powers that if the States failed to do justice within eighteen 
months the King should be free to seek it for himself. But the 
Company professed itself humbly thankful, while striving as far as 

ible to improve the occasion of this display of spirit in the 
Gooennien. All the more disappointing was the news of the 
intended release of the three ships, which was discussed at a Court 
meeting in July 1628, and which proved only too true. The 
great officers of State were sent down to palliate this step, and fo 


declare to the Company that assurances had been taken for speedy 
and exemplary justice upon the Amboyna malefactors. But 
though the negotiations were by no means dropped, and though so 
late as November 1629 we find Sir Henry 
_——o the English grievances with great energy upon the States- 

eneral, yet his tone is the reverse of hopeful; and the present 
volumeappropriately concludes with a diplomatic imbroglio threat~ 
ening to bring negotiation itself to a standstill. Vane had more 
important matters in hand than tue satisfaction of the East India 
Company’s interest and England’s honour; and though in the next 


year, 1630, King Charles was to enter into a strange secret machin- 


ation against the United Provinces, it would be idle to suppose 
that in proposing 
—— of avenging the Amboyna victims. 
e have almost inevitably dwelt in icular upon those 
of Mr. Sainsbury’s new volume which refer to a subject 
of exceptional interest. It is, however, hardly necessary to say 
that this subject itself only forms part of a larger theme—the 
struggle between the English colonies and trade in the Kast, and 
more especially in the Moluccas, against the ascendency of the 
Dutch, before whom the Portuguese had already largely given 
way. Of the severity and bitterness of this struggle it is im- 
possible to form a conception without some acquaintance with the 
materials surveyed in this volume, Such a narrative, for insta: 
as that of the long Batavia letter, pp. 145-160, is invaluable from 
more points of view than one—not the least as a proof of the 
keenness of insight into the real nature of their situation which 
belongs to men who stand at bay. In July 1627 the East India 
Company, at a mixed Court of committees and leading ad- 
venturers, actually determined, in view of the continual injuries. 
practised against the English by the Dutch, and the apparent 
impossibility of obtaining redress, to cease altogether from trade 
till the arrival of better times. Neither the Government nor the 
King would take au pied de la lettre a resolution which was, per- 
haps, never quite intended to be so taken ; but its significance is 
indisputable. This volume is full of complaints and invectives 
against the Dutch, occasionally as highly seasoned as might be 
— from the quarter whence they proceed. 
Ir, Sainsbury, in an interesting mt rs which we might have 
wished longer (for it is easier to lose one’s way in a calendar of 
colonial | saws than in most others), has directed attention to 
most of the curiosa in his volume. Among them isa considerable 
amount of information concerning Sir Robert Sherley, one of the 
famous three brothers, and (to use the language of his wife, not 
now printed for the first time) “ the brutish disgrace done to him” 
as ambassador from the King of Persia “ by that barbarous heathen 
who styles himself likewise ambassador from that King.” The 


whole complication, with its bearings upon the history of the © 
Persia trade, is, however, far too full of detail to be unravelled ~ 


here. Of more domestic interest are the lists of adventurers in 
the East India Company (among whom a widow or two), with 
the amounts of their ventures, suggesting how the Company, 
among all its troubles, must have been buoyed up by the specula- 
tive spirit of the age. It would be interesting to know whether, 
as in the Tudor times, the upper classes were still foremost as 
representatives of that spirit. Buckingham, by the way, is 
mentioned as having adventured (in 1625) in the discovery of the 
North-West Passage, the Lion’s Whelp, which had been given to 
him by the King. That the age had other characteristics also, no 
records lifting the veil from so many of its transactions as are 
noted in this volume could fail to show. The following entry 
4 from the East India Company's Court Minutes of February 13, 
1627 :— 

Ordered that Mr. Mcuntn rovide 50 Psalters for with 
ey p 5° every ship 


SIX NOVELS.* 


N The Talk of the Town Mr. James Payn has made a new 

experiment. Instead of the loves of “ boys and girls” who 
had much better “ go out to play,” we have a story of a gigantic 
attempt to swindle, as audacious, though hardly as successful, as 
the South Sea Bubble. Not that we mean to imply that there is 
no young woman in the book, or that she does not fix her affections 
on the very young man provided, but merely that the interest 
lies elsewhere. If it was not notorious as a fact, it would cer- 
tainly be ridiculous as a fiction, that the crude poetry of a youth 
of seventeen should be accepted, even for a moment, as the pro- 
duction of Shakspeare, we are fain to confess that Mir. 
Sheridan, Mr. Kemble, Mrs. Jordan, the Poet-Laureate (a gentle- 
man of the name of Pye), and dozens more, must have been very 
easily taken in. True, poor Chatterton had managed to secure a 
brief notoriety as the discoverer of Rowley; but then Rowley’s 
works were not familiar as household words to the public, as 
were the plays of Shakspeare to the generation that gave birth to 
William Henry Ireland. Does it seem credible that any man 


* The Talk of the Town. By James Pa 2 vols. London: Smith, 
Does By Mrs. Oliphant. 3 vols. London: Longmans & Co. 
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who had ever read “ Blow, blow, thou Winter Wind,” or “ Fear 
no more the heat of the sun,” and was likewise steeped in the 
moral maxims that did duty for poetry in the eighteenth century, 
could doubt the origin of the following verse ?— 
Detraction strove to turn her heart, 
And sour her gentle mind ; 
But Charity still kept her lg: 
And Meekness to her soul did bind. 
Ireland was, however, always at such a low ebb 
as this. x Wo: play of Vortigern 
and Rowena, beginning “Oh, sovereign Death!” but even these, to 
any one possessing an ear, smack Jess of Shakspeare than of Ford 
or Webster. Mr. Payn traces for us very carefully the steps 
of William Ireland’s deception, and assigns as motives his anxiety 
of his father, a Shaks maniac, and to 
obtain his consent to William’s marriage with his cousin Margaret. 
A much more probable motive appears to us to be the amusement 
it must have afforded him to take in the solemn critics who were 
accustomed to crowd into the little house in Norfolk Street and 
ounce on his performances. The feelings of the youth must 
ve been those of the prisoner in the dock when he hears counsel 
arguing for and against the probability of his having committed 
murder. If he has any sense of humour, he must experience a grim 
‘sense of amusement at the thought that he, and he alone, could 
ut an end to the discussion with one word. We will not spoil 
x. Payn’s interesting book by describing the dénouement to those 
‘who do not know it already; but there is one point that we 
‘should like to have cleared up. Was William Henry Erin (as 
Mr. Payn calls him) old Erin’s son, or was he not? What can be 


Not that 


_the meaning of the following passage (vol. i. p. 78) ?—‘ Mrs. 


Erin had been a widow—a Mrs. Irwyn—but she had not become 
Mr. Erin's wife at first, because her husband was alive. It was 
probable, then, that what William Henry had said was true; he 
was Mrs. Erin’s son, but not Mr. Erin’s, though he passed as such. 
Some women would have despised the lad for the misfortune of 
‘his birth.” And in vol. ii. p. 2, “ Not seldom in the days between 
the death of his wife and Margaret’s coming to Norfolk Street 
Mr. Erin had left the supper-table without a word, and sought his 
-own chamber an hour before his time, rather than endure the 
ae of the boy, whose ve roach to him.” 

ere is much here that baffles us completely. How could Mrs. 
Erin “have been a widow,” yet unable to commit matrimony 
“* because her husband was still alive”? We had always thought 


existence was a 


’ that “Il faut qu’une porte soit ouverte ou fermée,” but it appears 


tha* there is yet a third condition of being—perhaps when it is a 
‘swing-door perpetually in action. Again, how,if he “was Mrs. 
Erin’s son, but not Mr. Erin’s,” could William’s “ very existence” be 
“6a reproach” to that gentleman? We feel vaguely that something 
improper is intended, which Mr. shy © is (us in the Canon's Ward) 
too delicate to do more than hint ; but he has succeeded in leaving 
his readers in as much perplexity as to the truth as ever the critics 
of Mr. Ireland’s productions could have been. 

Although Mrs. Oliphant has called her new novel by the title 
borne by the elder lady, the honours of a heroine are shared at 
least equally with a younger one. Madam, or Mrs., Trevanion 
and her stepdaughter Rosalind are by far the most attractive 
characters in the book; the only ones, indeed, in whom the reader 
takes much interest. ‘The rest are mostly well drawn and natural, 
but we view their proceedings with absolute indifference. Even such 
a practised storyteller as Mrs. Oliphant cannot make us care what 
happens to a young man of the type of Roland Hamerton, whose 
merits may be summed up in the fact that he was “ faithful and 
true,” and ready to accept Rosalind’s beliefs as his own. Nor are 
we much more enamoured of the war correspondent, Arthur 
Rivers, whom Mrs. Te hardly portrays with as much con- 
sistent firmness as usual. Still, interesting people are the excep- 
tion, and not the rule, in life; and it would be unfair to complain 
-of the cake because the plums and the dough are not in exact pro- 
a sna Mrs, Oliphant has contrived a very striking beginning 

‘or her story. The picture of the girl counting the moments in 
terror till her father should come in with his guests, and the absence 
of her stepmother have to be accounted for, is very graphically 
told, Any one who has ever gone through the same experience 
will feel the truth of the picture as he watches Rosalind wander- 
ing from room to room, and going softly to the hall-door to gaze 
into the darkness of the park, straining her ears to catch a sound 
of her stepmother’s returning footsteps. Then, when, afterall her 
care, Madam’s evening stroll is betrayed to her jealous and irri- 
table husband by a loose bramble on her dress, Rosalind still tries 
to bear the brunt of his wrath by offering an ingenious, though 
useless, explanation. It isin scenes like this that Mrs. Oliphant 
is at her best. The infuriated man, who does not scruple 
to give vent to his anger in language not usually heard in 
drawing-rooms ; the silent dignity of the woman, who scorns 
even to try to defend herself; the frightened, yet indignant, 
girl, and the group of uncomfortable and astonished gentlemen 
who are longing to get out of the room, but do not know how 
to manage it, arrest the reader's attention at once. Perhaps, as in 
Fédora, the key-note is pitched too high, and one is conscious 
either of an occasional straining after emotion in some of the later 
chapters, or of a flatness when we are let down to mere common- 

lace and everyday situations. Be this as it may, there is no 
oubt that M would have gained in strength by shortening. 


Every incident is too much drawn out, and the feelings of the 
various le are too constantly dwelt upon. 

the prosing 


We get weary of 


ra. Lennox, the sleep-walking child, and the spiteful ' 


nurse, of the unexciting round of life at Clifton, and the monotony of 
dulness at Aix-les-Bains. To be sure there is always the uncer- 
tainty as to which of Rosalind’s three lovers will finally be accepted ; 
but even that is not dealt with in a satisfactory manner, for we 
feel that Rosalind is far more in love with her stepmother than 
she would be with any husband, and that Ro Hamerton’s 
chief superiority in her eyes over Arthur Rivers is that Roland 
is willing to believe blindfold in her view of Madam, and the 
other is not. Mrs, Oliphant has given us an almost countless 
number of novels, and has touched on almost every phase of human 
emotion. Like every nm who writes much, must neces- 
sarily be very unequal, but she is always ingenious. 

Farnell's Folly owes a great deal to the small though clear type 
in which it is printed. Had we been required to read it in 
manuscript, or even through the medium of the lettering of some 
of our newspapers, we feel quite sure that the first fifty pages 
would have seen the end of our struggles; as it is, we have con- 
scientiously persevered to the last Farneli’s Folly is an 
American novel; it is likewise a building partially built by 
one Farnell, who ruined himself in this and other under- 
takings. His character falls off with the same rapidity as his 
fortune, and he finally takes to drinking, and is supported by 
his strong-minded and virtuous daughter, Julia, who all through 
the book cherishes a silent passion for one of her father’s clerks, 
Will Rayburn by name. This does not, however, prevent her 
from trying in the most self-sacrificing manner to bring about the 
marriage of Will Rayburn with the lovely Marian Fenway, the 
vainest and most fickle of “ young girls.” And here we should 
like to make a few observations on the singularity of American 
manners, as described by their own novelists. Marian Feuway is 
a girl still at school, yet it is apparently thought quite natural by 
every one that she should flirt, receive proposals, and even be 
engaged. Indeed her own father, who is supposed to be a 
thoroughly sensible, upright man, merely warns her that, “if she 
doesn't mean to encourage Will Rayburn, to say so.” She does 
not “ say so” to any one, least of all to the young man concerned ; 
on the contrary, she accepts him, privately, and allows him to kiss 
her, while at the same time she is according the same privileges to 
her rich lover, Mr. Daskill, owner of Farnell’s Folly, whom she 
ultimately marries, At this point another problem presents itself, 
which is apparently of frequent occurrence in American house- 
holds. A man marries young, and his elder children grow up while 
he is still struggling, and marry, perhaps in their father’s rank in 
life. Then prosperity comes rapidly, and the younzer children, 
who have been well educated, tind husbands among the sons of 
rich capitalists. It must be exceedingly difficult, without snob- 
bishness on the part of any one, for the friends of adversity and 
the friends of prosperity to amalgamate, yet no awkwardness 
appears to arise. For instance, Marian’s sister Lottie, only a few 
years older than herself, has previous to the opening of the story 
married a pedlar, just an ordinary pedlar, who goes round with a 
pack, No attempt is made to surround him with a halo of 
romance ; he is not even permitted to be handsome. He is just a 
good fellow, and nothing more. Now could a man of good educa- 
tion, and what were considered good manners in the village, asso- 
ciate on terms of relationship with a man who speaks like this: — 
“ She'll tickle ye just about to death if you can git her to cut 
up once the funniest she knows how,” or to accept as a family 
friend an old person who remarks, “I’m gunter slip off my 
gre’t-cut”? Yet it is apparently expected. But in whatever way 
the villagers settle social questions, they are clear enough about the 
startling moral problems put before them by Mr. Daskili, who sees 
no reason why his wife and mistress should not both live with him 
on equal terms. He even goes the length of making this proposal 
to Marian herself, and is vexed in a lordly way because 
declines. This is a point at which even a French novelist draws 
the line, and we think that Mr. Trowbridge would have shown 
better taste had he avoided the subject. We have said enough 
to enable our readers to judge whether they will wish to read 
Farnell's Folly. For ourselves, we like neither the matter nor the 
manner of it. 

Ichabod is the history of an atheistic prig. He began his career 
with the destruction of his toys, not with the laudable motive of 
seeing what was inside, but of proving that the article in question 
was a mere delusion, with which those in authority had sought to 
trick his imagination. It is needless to say that he detested fairy 
tales and hated games, and showed’ no affection for anything or 
anybody. A more unamiable person from first to last it is impos- 
sible to conceive, and Miss Thomas fails to make it apparent why 
she has drawn so unsympathetic a portrait. For, in spite of talent, 
riches, and good looks, Ichabod never accomplishes anything. To 
be sure, he works away slowly at a book, which is to expose to 
men the weaknesses of their cherished idols, and he delivers a 
course of lectures in different places, and once, owing to gross and 
deliberate want of tact, nearly loses his life; but it tal, seems 
worth while to ride a tilt at the ancient faiths of humanity merely for 
that. After tasting every kind of society with a pre-determination 
to find “ the glory departed ” from all of them, till he was seven or 
eight and twenty, Ichabod discovers a new field for his energies in 
the conversion—if we may call it so when we have only negatives 
to deal with—of a youth called Tony Sebright, contided to his care. 
But alas! Tony develops a passion for the theatre, and, what is 
worse, for a burlesque actress, and even goes the length of dragging 
Ichabod to her house. Here he meets not only the burlesque 
actress, Mrs. Adair, a being as pure and noble as she is 
beautiful, but also Miss Ianthe Lee, with whom, the reader 


| 
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sees, Ichabod is destined to fall in love, or to experience the 
emotion that comes nearest to that process in such natures as his. 
At last he makes an effort to separate Tony from the actress, 
only to hear that the boy has proposed to her. Ichabod then 
visits Mrs. Adair herself, and states pretty clearly what he imagines 
to be at the root of her liking for Tony. “Mrs. Adair looked at 
him with suddenly roused indignation. ‘She is going to cry,’ 
thought Ichabod, distracted. ‘The corrugators of her eyebrows 
are contracted ; her grief-muscles are all in action.’” It is need- 
less to observe that a person who could observe the distress of 
a beautiful woman in this scientific manner is certain to gain his 
= ; and Mrs, Adair consents to the vieua true of pretending she 

as ceased to care for Tony. To divert that youth's thoughts, 
Ichabod carries him on a lecture tour, and we cannot help think- 
ing that, if his lectures at all resembled his style of conversation, 
he was wise not to repeat them twice in the same place. The 
remedy not proving effectual for Tony's disease, he and his mentor 
move off to Switzerland, where they encounter Miss Ianthe Lee 
in a “ picturesque sombrero hat” (why not with gants-gloves or 
bottines-boots as well?) Ichabod, of course, not only despises 
the scenery, but likewise the emotions to which it gives rise, and 
informs Tony that the commen admiration for the rainbow is “a 
reflex feeling, a matter of association dating from the time when 
we were small boys and learnt to look upon it as the sign of fine 
weather that was going to set us free from detested confinement 
indoors.” We cannot follow this insufferable bore through his 
whole career. He becomes increasingly prosy and dismal as he 
watches Ianthe Lee and Tony growing attached to each other, 
and at last is found dead in his rooms, presumably from an over- 
dose of opium. Miss Thomas has undertaken a task beyond her 
powers—beyond any powers indeed but the very highest—in her 
attempt to render graphic and interesting a history of such a 
gloomy kind. Many men, of course, have in them the germs of 
similar depressing philosophies ; but were they developed to such 
an extent as Ichabod's is, their creators would early end their 
days in a lunatic asylum and drive their friends there. For this 
reason we are heartily glad to think that Ichabod was an only 
child and an orphan, and we are not in the least astonished that 
he was likewise a man whom there were few to praise, and fewer 
still to love. 

Dr. Wendell, the hero of In War Time (ifone may speak so of aman 
who deserted the wounded under his charge, when exposed to fire), 
is the very antipodes of Ichabod. He wasa gentle, agreeable, in- 
tellectual person, accustomed to dawdle unpunctually to his duties, 
and not liking to be found fault with. The opening chapters of the 
book are a little heavy, but no doubt they are nec to make us 
understand the various positions of the characters, and to introduce 
the heroine Hester to the reader. Hester was the daughter of a 
Confederate officer, Captain Gray, who was brought in, badly 
wounded, to the Federal hospital at Germantown, and insisted 
that the bullet which would an him had been fired by the man 
lying next him, Major Morton, This ridiculous incident, per- 

tly unimportant even if true, is made to play a great part in the 
book. Captain Gray dies, and his daughter Hester is left, tem- 
porarily, to the care of Dr. Wendell and his stolid sister Anne, 
with whom the wife of Major Morton voluntary associates herself 
as guardian. Now Dr. Mitchell clearly does not know as much 
about girls as he does about doctors and soldiers. For no girl of 
fifteen, which is Hester's age, still more no American girl, would 
talk in this fashion :— 

“Won't the long red thing get hurt?” asked the child ; “won't the 
beetle eat him ? ” 

“No, if you even cut off his tail, it would grow again.” 

“But his legs?” 

“If he were a crab, even his legs would grow again.” 

“ But would mine ? ” 

“No, I rather think not.” 

“ Why wouldn't they ?” 

“T don’t know.” 

“Oh!” The child was silent. It seemed to her strange that there 
should be anything that he didn’t know. 


This kind of talk is left behind at the age of seven, and eight 
years later could only proceed from the mouth of an idiot, instead 
of a very clever you 
ears endowed with all the gifts and graces of a fairy princess. 
Indeed, even at this stage Wendell hardly knows whether to fall 
in love with Hester or with the fascinating widow Alice Westerley. 
The widow, however, finally carries the day, and Wendell pro- 
s. He is put off with a vague answer, which would be thought 
unpardonable in a girl, but is a favourite device of the widows of 
fiction, to keep their liberty a little longer. While debating in 
her own mind how to word the acceptance she has decided vn, 
Mrs. Westerley receives a visit from her rejected lover, Colonel 
Fox, who says that he does not think it consistent with his duty 


person, who becomes at the end of two | 


to allow her to marry Wendell, without informing her of the | 


incident alluded to, his cowardice under fire. This is a very | 
' strong and original situation, and Dr. Mitchell treats it well. Mrs. 


Westerley is indignant, shocked, and horribly pained, for her own 
nature is truthful and straightforward, but she feels, in spite of 


all the want of backbone which such cowardice implies, that she — Secretary to the Admirslty ap i 


will marry Dr. Wendell. The Colonel is equally grieved at 
her determination, which lowers her in his estimation, and goes 
away to hide his disappointment in hard work. Mrs. Westerley 

her way too, no longer looking up to Wendell, but loving 
a well notwithstanding. Then comes a fresh blow. Mrs- 
Morton's eldest son Edward, a great invalid, had passed many 
months in the Wendells’ house, while his parents were in Europe. 


His confinement had been much alleviated by the Doctor's kind- 
ness, who had taught the young man to take ure in 

and microscopes, of which Wendell, in spite of his poverty, always 
had a large collection. On Edward's return home, the Doctor's 
visits were as numerous as ever, and on one of them Edward, who 
had perceived his monetary embarrassments, pressed on him a 
large sum of money. Wendell, who had been using some 
bonds belonging to Hester for his own pu » accep te- 
fully; but before the money could be paid over Edward was 
seized with one of his frightful attacks of pain, Owing to a 
complication of circumstances too long to explain, Wendell, who 
is leaving the room in a great hurry, catches up the wrong bottle 
and gives it to Edward's brother to pour out, and directly the 
invalid has taken it he sinks back dead. The mother, coming into 
the room just as the medicine is being poured out, sees what has 
happened, and when the Doctor changes the position of the bottles, 
she thanks him with a look for having saved her younger son from 
remorse for his carelessness. Wendell is very unhappy, being 
really tender-hearted ; but his feelings do not prevent him from 
writing gratefully to Mrs. Morton accepting Edward’s money, 
which she sends the next day. When Mrs. Westerley learns 
that he has taken what she looks on as a bribe to silence, she 
feels that indeed she has mistaken her man, and sends for him to 
say so. Then he tells her that his carelessness has really wrought 
the mischief, and learns that if he had had the courage to confess 
what he had done she would have stood by him to the last. There 
is much that is excellent in this book; yet every here and there 
it needs a little more “go” and lightness of hand. It is a trifle 
too earnest, as people “in war time” are apt to be. 

There is not a single story in Tozer’s that is not both dull and 
vulgar; but the first, “ A Sculpter’s Romance,” is the worst of all. 
A marquess’s daughter who could make friends with a young 
man across the wall of one of the big gardens in Campden Hill, 
and even allow him to kiss her, only behaves as might be ex- 

ted from a young lady of seventeen who reads Dumas fils. 

ut what can be said of the sculptor, whose studio is in the next 

garden, and who does not know the name of his noble neighbours? 
The book is altogether beneath serious criticism. 


IN THE TRADES, THE TROPICS, AND THE ROARING 
FORTIES.* 


eS can be done by unstinted means, taste, and 
intelligence to make a book acceptable to the public has 
been done in this instance, but it is only the more evident that 
something else is required to give stamp and rank to such a pub- 
lication and to justify a somewhat ambitious dedication to 
Columbus, Drake, Frobisher, and a few other explorers “ who 
have devoted their lives to scientific research.” The Secretary to 
the Admiralty, no doubt, is not a landsman, and he handles his 
favourite yacht as well as many an officer in the navy, while Lady 
Brassey has shown great endurance and spirit and has struggled 
successfully against sea-sickness. Still what she had to say about 
our own colonies, Portuguese dependencies, and a South American 
Republic, might have been said in something less than five 
hundred pages, and though illustrations add grace and variety to 
a personal narrative, they have a tendency to smother the letter- 
press unless used with discretion. In this book they number nearly 
three hundred. They often divide the text and perplex the reader. 
The Sunbeam is brought in over and over again, lying placid] 

at anchor, basking in a tropical sun, spreading her white sai 

in a calm, riding gallantly over the waves of the Atlantic, 
and propped up in a dry dock for the reconstruction of her hull. 
With the illustrations themselves we have no fault to find. Mr, 
Pritchett, who joined the party as friend and draughtsman, 
is an accomplished artist, and his sketches have been admirably 
engraved, But they are just as many as the English infantry, 
according to the saying of the French general, is too few. An 
amusing instance of the artist’s love of the pencil is found at 
page 20. For some reason or other Lady Brassey found it con- 
venient to join Sir Thomas and his vessel at Madeira, and she took 
her ge from Dartmouth to Funchal vid Gibraltar in a vessel 
called the Norham Castle. Consequently we have a sketch of 
that stronghold as it appeared in the olden time, and are informed 
that it is a picturesque place on the banks of the Tweed founded 
about the seventh century by Oswald. It was the stronghold of 
Christianity and is conmitel with James IV. and Margaret Tudor 
and soon. Has Lady Brassey forgotten bow in the First Canto 
of Marmion the day set on Norham’s castled steep and Tweed’s 
river? She had better have had recourse to the omniscient fourth- 
form boy ; while a reference to Scott's’ poem and its notes would 
have told her that if built by Oswald, it was rebuilt in the twelfth 
century by a bishop with the eupbonious name of Pudsey. And 


' what has all this to do with trade-winds and tropical vegetation 


and the Roaring Forties? We suppose it is quite correct in these 
days to introduce the reading public to pet names and baptismal 
stlcotiatidass but we should have been better pleased had the 
as Sir Thomas or not appeared 
at all, unless at the helm on a stormy night. 

If Lady Brassey's sunsets and oo are snares, she has a 
quick eye for colour and is wonderfully conversant with convolvulus 
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and bignonias, orange blossom and creepers, alamandas, gardenias 
and the hibiscus, clusters of stephanotis, the weird and wild 
buttresses of the cotton-tree, rope-like leaves, and orchids the 
delicia of Birmingham, Indeed on one occasion she apologizes for 
the repeated introduction of these verdant topics. And to do her 
‘justice, she has no inconsiderable descriptive powers, whether they 
be exercised on a distant view of the sea from a mountain pass, or 
@ white squall, or a tropical villa with its accompaniments of palm- 
trees. The trip which it took five hundred pages to describe was 
really one across the Atlantic and back again. It occupied just 
threa months. From Madeira to Trinidad and Venezuela; thence 
to Jamaica and the Bahamas; and home by the Bermudas and the 
Azores. It need scarcely be said that the owner of the Sunbeam, 
an official and an M.P., found things made easy to him wherever he 
touched. Occasionally the ocean was intractable, and what 
Alexandre Dumas termed ce fameux quos ego de Virgile would 
‘have been a relief at least to some of the But colonial 
governors, engineers, vice-consuls, all did their best to welcome 
the travellers. Hotel keepers prepared the freshest fish, the choicest 
specimens of the fruit or vegetable market, and the most delectable 
of cool drinks. Mules and guides were always ready, and if at 
times appointments were not kept or combinations marred by 
want of intelligence, the cheerfulness of Lady Brassey and her 
party never failed ; and they went through a deal of fatigue with- 
out a sunstroke and without suffering from the yellow fever or the 
dengue. Some of the scenes visited are comparatively new and 
unfamiliar. Madeira and Funchal have been often described ; but 
there are marvels at Trinidad besides its vegetation. A pitch 
lake happily reminded the author of a celebrated —- in the 
Inferno about the pitchboiling in the arsenal at Venice. They 
crossed this black and glistening compound of water and 
mud by the aid of planks placed over the crevices and the 
dangerous This trip occupied two hours, and though 
the sulphurous fumes were overpowering, the pitch itself could 
“be taken up in the hand and kneaded into balls without defile- 
ment. A little colony derives subsistence by working at this lake, 
the men receiving two dollars a day. The raw pitch is made 
into blocks of asphalte and into candles of a snowy white. 
Trinidad is overrun with red and black ants, carnivorous, eccentric, 
and voracious. There are tribes of these insects that hunt on a 
ular plan and destroy small birds, scorpions, and cockroaches, 
while parasol-ants wage war on the cacao-tree, the orange, the 


yam, and the manioc. The industries of the island are sugar, | | 
' once 243 knots were reckoned, we presume in the twenty-four 


_ hours. The accouut of the Azores leads us to think that it might 


eacao, and vanilla; but some of the raw material has to be sent to 
France to be manufactured into chocolate and re-exported to the 
island. At Trinidad Lady Brassey came across some Moham- 

medan coolies; but it is a pity that no one—magistrate or pro- 

tector of emigrants—could explain to her what was the festival of 

the Moharrum. We must remind her that “ Tadja,” as she puts 

it, is not the name of the temper The taziya is the repre- 
sentation of the shrines of Hasan and Hassain the sons of Ali, 

and it is carried by a multitude of fanatics, screaming and beating 
their breasts, and. then thrown into the nearest river during the 

five days of the Moharrum. She seems also to have been perplexed 

by the assertion that the wife of one of the coolies had not only a 

father but a grandfather and ancestors, some one of whom like 

Bob Acres, in the later days of the Moghul Empire or in our own 

time, may very likely have killed his man. It was a short and 

easy trip from Trinidad to Venezuela. The y landed with 
some difficulty at La Guayra, where the smells in the streets 

‘were pestilential; but the dinner at the Hétel Nettuno was 
excellent. Thence they rode—at least Lady Brassey did—to 

the capital of Caracas, situated in a plain some 4,500 feet above 

the level of the sea, and admired a large square called after 

Bolivar, as well as the cathedral gardens, well laid out, 
and the palace of the President. This exalted personage has a 

of 50,000/, a year or twice that of the Viceroy of India, 

and a private fortune of one million. Three country houses are 

kept up for him by a grateful and obedient Republic, besides 

his palace at Caracas, and a marine villa. The Cortes—not the 

Caucus—confer on him “ unlimited powers each succeeding year.” 

It strikes us that some curious sensations may have been felt 

by the Liberal owner of the Sunbeam, on learning that this 

nominal head of a Republic is in reality “an absolute dictator, 

allowing no one to dispute his will, and ruling the Venezuelans 

with a rod of iron.” A specimen of his mode of government is 

striking. Some evil-minded person put a fish-plate on the rails in 

order to wreck a train. The President at once ordered every one 

. living within half a mile of the scene to be locked up for a month. 
_ Perhaps it would have been better if he had assessed a good round 
fine on the district. But we are not surprised to hear that ultra- 

democratic Americans admit that Venezuela is excellently 

governed, and its capital well ordered. “ None better” seems to be 

the American verdict. The travellers returned to La Guayra by 

a railway which twists and turns for twenty-three miles in order 
to accomplish a distance of six as the crow flies. But here, again, 

who could have told Lady Brassey that there is no other railway 

like this except one “ somewhere in the Himalayas”? It is true 

that the foeidonta of Calcutta are now carried right up to Dar- 
jeeling from the plains, but the author was no doubt thinking 

of the steep inclines of the Bhore Ghaut and the Thul! Ghaut, by 

which travellers are let down from the tablelands of the Deccan to 

the level of Bombay island in about twenty minutes’ time. The 

climate of Caracas is delightful but variable. Locusts are, however, 

#0 numerous as to be pests; and earthquakes are very common, as 


they are everywhere in South Africa. Off the Bahamas some 


soda-water bottles, with letters and little flags attached, were 
thrown overboard as an experiment. We presume that nothing 
more has been heard of them, or the fact would have been men- 
tioned. But before reaching those islands Jamaica was visited, 
and a rather hazardous ride across the island was accomplished. 
The roads were heavy, the carriages so old that they were hardly 
held together by straps and buckles, the cattle all skin and bone, 
and the sun’s heat intense. It is interesting to learn that the in- 
troduction of guinea-grass into the island has had a happy result. 
Originally introduced to feed a Chief Justice’s guinea-fowls, the 
seed was thrown away when the birds died. It has taken root 
and spread where nothing else can grow, and now affords excellent 
pasture for herds of horses and mares. A recent hurricane had 
made sad havoc of everything at the Bahamas. The coral reefs pre- 
sented one curious phenomenon. Fresh springs bubbled up through 
the coral in the sea, and the water was conveyed by conduct- 
pipes and filters to the land, for the supply of the residents. The 
most agile and expert of divers was ready to explore the bottom 
of the ocean and to bring up brain-corals, sponges, madrepores, 
and sea-weed. In describing these scenes the author is seen to 
advantage. The ignorance of the diversas to the formation and 
growth of coral was oe aay We observe that the sponge 
trade in these islands employs thousands of persons and hundreds 
of vessels, and that its export is valued at about 30,000/, a year 
or ae. twice that amount, for the language is not quite 
precise. Pineapples and turtle are also exported in tins to a lar, 
extent. Rather vague ideas prevailed as to the number of the 
Bahamas. Some persons estimated them at three hundred and 
others at three thousand, But only about twenty are inhabited, 
and the best authorities reckon the Rear archipelago as thirty- 
nine islands, The rest are reefs and rocks. 

The Bermudas number one hundred, of which fifteen or sixteen 
are inhabited. Here were more wonderful fish to be seen and 
described ; the largest floating-dock in the world to be inspected ; 
and—sight distressing to the Secretary to the Admiralty—the 
flag-ship Northampton dismantled and stuck hard and fast on the 
shore owing to the cyclone, It is satisfactory to know that after in- 
finite labour this fine vessel was got off the rocks without any serious 
damage. Less than two thousand miles separate the Azores from 
the Bermudas, and the Sunbeam made a quick passage in a suc- 
cession of squalls and gales. Lady Brassey gives interesti 
extracts from the log, but the day’s run is not always stated. 
On two successive days the yacht did 190 miles under sail; and 


suit Englishwomen of delicate constitutions as a winter residence 
quite as well as Madeira. There are hot sulphur and iron baths, 
and the climate is mild and not too variable. The accommodation 
at the hotels might be improved. The voyage home had nothing 
very remarkable about it. The Christmas fare was excellent; a 
play was got up on Boxing night; and Plymouth was reached on 
the 29th of December. But though the style carries the reader 
along as pleasantly as the Sunbeam carried its crew and passengers, 
the request for a kindly spirit and for leniency on the part 
of the critic made in the preface was not altogether superfluous. 


THE SCIENCE OF AGRICULTURE.* 


_ eae landlords may fairly wince at the sight of 
another book upon the science of agriculture. Never before 
has scientific farming been brought to such a state of perfection ; 
never have there been so many contrivances for saving labour, for 
making even unproductive land yield a bountiful return, or for 
fattening cattle in a short space of time; and yet it scarcely pays 
to grow wheat, there is often but little return on fattening cattle, 
and farms, in great ‘numbers, are unlet, And now, in the midst 
of these bitter troubles, another book appears, as if in irony, 
on The Science of Agriculture. Yet we must admit that the 
present depreciation in the profits of farming is not to be 
attributed to science, and, it may be added, that a scientific 
treatment of many farms, now thrown on the hands of land- 
lords, might make them sufficiently profitable to induce farmers 
to offer good rents for them. Again, instead of laying the 
blame of our agricultural losses on science, we ought perhaps to 
reflect that, if it were not for science, the ruin of landlords 
would be complete. On the other hand, if science in these 
days barely keeps farmers’ heads above water, it is difficult to 
conceive what the condition of agriculture would have been, in 
the present state of trade, without science, What would landlords 
and farmers do now if they only possessed the agricultural know- 
ledge of their grandfathers ? 

There is much truth in Mr. Lloyd’s observation that many 
farmers will buy any artificial manure, “so long as it has a 

werful smell and is cheap.” They are, in consequence, much 
imposed on, and they often buy manures unsuited to their land. 
Naturally enough, they derive little or no benefit from their outlay, 
and then they rush to the conclusion that all artificial manuring 
is a delusion and a snare. One of the chief objects of the author 
of the work before us is to describe the principles of manuring, the 
characteristics of different soils, and the kind of manure best suited 
to each. For this purpose, he not only enters into an elaborate 
chemical analysis of several typical soils, but also shows an easy 


* The Science of Agriculture, - By Frederick J 
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method by which any ordinary person may make a general 
examination of a soil. We are inclined to canine him little 
arbitrary in calling sandy soils heavy and clay soils light, although 
he is right as far as the specific gravities of dry sand and dry 
clay axe concerned ; for when farmers speak of a soil as light or 
heavy, they speak of it in its condition as it lies in the field, 
including and water, and allude rather to its powers of re- 
sistance than to its actual weight. A farmers, again, may 
not be very easily taught to use such words as monocotyledonous 
and dicotyledonous, nor may they be much interested to learn that 
their grass owes its greenness to chlorophyl. Yet it is but fair 
to say that the author has avoided long names and scientific 
phraseology to a praiseworthy extent, considering that his book 
professes to be scientific. 

According to Mr. Lloyd, the system of agricultural drainage only 
“received practical form” about a hundred and twenty years ago, 
when mere trenches were dug. In 1836 an advance was made 
partially filling the trenches with stones and covering them wit 
earth again, and in 1843 draining pipes were used instead of stones. 
With regard to manures, the author considers that from the farm- 
yard to be, upon the whole, the cheapest and the best; but he 
points out, with great truth, that farmyard manure requires very 
careful management. Of the phosphatic manures, he gives the 
— to bones. He also treats at some length of guano, 

ied-fish refuse, fossilized bones and excrements, as well as 
mineral deposits of phosphates. Of the important class of manures 
containing nitrogen, he specially notices nitrate of soda, soot, 
dried blood, wool-waste, skins, hair, horn, and damaged oil-cakes. 
Among other manures, he recommends, under certain circumstances, 
the practice of ploughing in green crops, the use of sea-weed, 
es of various kinds, soda salts, and magnesia, In summing up 

is remarks upon manuring, he lays down the general rule that 
roots require phosphates, cereals nitrogen, and legumes potash : 
and he considers about thirty shillings per acre a fair average 
sum for a farmer to spend annually on manures. Although he 
says that careful and appropriate manuring undoubtedly has a 
tendency to check disease, he thinks that excessive manuring 
produces an unnatural growth, which is peculiarly liable to disease. 
As we have already said, he points out that many farmers derive 


little profit from their manures because they persist in buying | 


adulterated rubbish. He therefore urges all farmers to buy none 


but guaranteed manures, to take a handful out of each of a cer- | 


tain number of bags, and to send a parcel of it to a chemist for 
analysis before using any. In dealing with the question of com- 
pensation to outgoing tenants for unexhausted manures, he very 
— observes that, whereas the farmer has his capital in the 
; when he has applied manure of a nature likely to benefit 
the soil for years to come, and consequently deserves compensa- 
tion, it must not be forgotten that certain manures, such as those 
of a strong nitrogenous nature, exhaust the land if they are used 
alone, although they produce heavy crops; and that in such cases 
“it would often be more just if the tenant gave the landlord 
compensation for having deteriorated his land.” The chapter on 
“The Chemistry and Physiology of Plant Life,” while interesting, 
is somewhat too scientific for the ordinary farmer; but the 
chapters on seed and the rotation and treatment of crops are all 
clear and practical. Now that we are hearing so much about 
laying down land in permanent pasture, the chapter on this sub- 
ject has a special interest. The author dwells much upon the 
expense of the process, and quotes the old Suffolk couplet :— 
To break a pasture will make a man, 
To make a pasture will break a man. 
The chapter on live stock is a little meagre in comparison with 
those on arable farming and manures, but there is a good chapter 
on dairy management and produce. 
The whole book is mainly a reproduction of some lectures 
delivered at King’s College, London, on the scientific principles 


which regulate the practice of modern farming. The illustrations. 


are few in number and of the simplest character; but the volume 
is greatly increased in value, to the landlord and farmer, by a 
capital index. 


LITERATURE OF BELGIUM AND THE NETHERLANDS. 


URELY literary productions we have to seek especially in 
the Teutonic or Flemish of Belgium. In the kin 
dom of the Netherlands the literature is almost exclusively 
Dutch, Mr. J. R. Dozy’s work in French, on Arabian civiliza- 
tion, being one of the very few exceptions (1). In Belgium 
there are some talented authors who have written ms in 
French, as, for instance, Mr. C. Potvin, Mr. Louis Hymans, 
Mr. Ad. Mathieu, Mr. J. Abrassart, and, less recently, the late 
Mr. Lesbroussart, De Stassart, &c. A few novelists have also 
written in French, but the national poetry is almost exclusively 
Flemish. In 1830, when Belgium separated herself from her 
Northern sister, the Flemish poets were few and far between. 
But there was a philologist who, with a knowledge of forty lan- 
an entire devotion to the old Dutch literature, and a 
anh revive it in Belgium such as it was in Holland, devoted 
his life to collecting all sorts of monuments of the old Flemish 
literature. He proved to his fellow-coun that the old 


Belgian national literature was appreciated only in Holland and 


Germany, where the philologists took up the subject with enthu- 


1) Recherches sur Vhistoire et la littérature del’ Espagne pendant le moyen- 
of Third Edition. Leyden: E. J. Brill. 


siasm. This man was John Francis Willems, who died in 1846, 
We can hardly say that the of Flemish literature has 
realized the anticipations of Mr. Willems. Even to this day there 
are very few who are acquainted with his works. This is mainly 
due to the organization of the schools, especially to that of girls’ 
schools, in which the history of the national literature is altogether 
neglected, and in which the girls are taught to despise a lan- 
guage represented to them as that of the lower classes, and as 
unworthy of educated persons. And yet, in spite of this almost 
universal opposition, the love of the mother-tongue has been 
preserved not only among country people, but among several 
talented men, who have known how to raise themselves above 
prej — fostered in middle-class schools, especially in those 
of the clergy. 

No Flemish author, up to the present time, has succeeded in 
writing studies of customs, psychology, character, and human 
passions as detailed as those of Dickens or of Bulwer Lytton. In 
the Netherlands there are some historical novels, among which 
we may mention those of Mr. van J. Lennep, who has been called 
the Walter Scott of the Netherlands. But the Flemish public does 
not find time to read more extensive novels than those of Henry 
Conscience. This author, most of whose works have been trans- 
lated into English, died last year soon after the publication of his 
hundredth novel. His works are distinguished by freshness of 
imagination, purity of sentiment, truthful rendering of character, 
and a choice of subjects always thoroughly suited to the taste and 


intelligence of the public which he addresses, that is to say, the ' 


“ bonne bourgeoisie,” and readers who have not had their taste 
spoilt by the a languor of modern French romances. 

In connexion with Conscience, one cannot help mentioning the 
two Snieders; one of them, Auguste, editor of one of the few 
daily papers written in Flemish, published at Antwerp; the other 
a physician at Turnhout. The characters and subjects of Auguste 
Snieders’s novels are more varied than those of Conscience, but he 
has not his delicacy of perception and language. The eighth 
volume of the complete works of R. Snieders has just been pub- 
lished. Among younger authors we find many who have written 
some short tale either in Flemish or in French, but nothing of any 

at merit. We shall not review these, but shall mention two 

ies; the late Mme. Courtmans-Berchmans (2) and Mme. van 
Ackere-Doolaeghe, now eighty years of age (3). Both of these 
ladies have during their long lives published a series of short works 
in prose and verse, perfect in tone and style, and well worthy of 
being translated into English. Next to these we may just mention 
the dramas of Julius Hoste, specially written for the people of 
Brussels, and distinguished by the touching periods of the sixteenth 
and end of the eighteenth centuries. These dramas, however, are 
not yet published. 

Belginm there is a host of young dramatists and amateur 
actors, societies of whom exist in every town. Last year, however, 
did not give birth to any remarkable dramatic work. 

As the Flemish public spend but little on books, two Societies 
have been formed for distributing literary works at low prices. 
One of these, numbering 5,000 members, is called the “ Willéms- 
fonds,” in honour of the philologist of whom we have spoken ; the 
other, numbering 6,000 members, is called the “ Davidsfonds,” 
after a literary genius no less distinguished. The former Society 
is Liberal, the latter Catholic, although politics are not taken 


' much into account. Both Societies have published a series of 


so scientitic works; but during the past year their publications 
ve been chiefly confined to novels. 

We would also call the attention of our readers to the poems 
of Jan van Beers, of Emanuel Hiel, and of Polydore de Mont, 
which show much talent and fine feeling. These authors belong to 
the realistic school. Mr. Hiel’s poetry is remarkable for the ease 
with which it can be set to music. Mr, de Mont is a young man 
who began his poetic career in 1879 by publishing his Jongelings- 
leven, soon followed by several other works, another of which is 
about to be published. 

Mr. Sleeckx and Mr. Max Rooses, both natives of Antwerp, have 
written works on the history of literature, and already rendered 
great services to this branch of study. The former, from whose 
pen nothing has appeared of late, is also the author of a series of 
capital novels and of a history of his native town. Mr. Rooses 
has published a series of studies on certain literary celebrities, such 
as J, F. Willems and H. Conscience. But of late years, in his official 
capacity of Director of the “ Plantin Museum” (the famous old 
printing establishment of Antwerp) he has devoted himself to 
works connected with this ancient establishment, and has written 
for the Government a complete history of it, illustrated with 
numerous engravings (4). This is a y splendid work. 

We shall now pass on to the Dutch authors, all of whom write 
in their native tongue. If we were to of last "3 new 
editions, we should mention first that of the collected novels of 
Mme. Bosboom-Toussaint, which are among the most remarkable 

roductions of the kind. This lady’s very even temperament makes 
er look on men as they are, and not in the light of fancy. Her 
style is not wanting in pm eep but fame has been 
chiefly acquired by her bold delineations of the human heart, with 
all its failings. Her last novel, — in 1882, is called Het 
Kasteel Westhoven (“The Castle of Westhoven”). The subjects of 


(2) Volledige Werken. Roeselaere, 1884. 

3) Jongste Dichtbundel. Roeselaere : 1884. 
Christophe Plantin, impri anversois. ith Plates and 
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her novels being for the most part taken from the national history, 
she has always had a large number of readers, although she has 
not always treated fairly those who do not share her religious and 
political ideas. At the present time there is no novelist in Holland 
to be compared to her so far as the conscientious study 
that she has made of the characters and the times that she depicts. 
It must be borne in mind, however, that in this line the resources 
which Dutch life offers to the novelist are very limited. The 
novels of Van Lennep and of Mme. Bosboom are, indeed, master- 
pieces of their kind. 

Last year we hailed with delight a new edition of the novels of 
Mr. Gerard Keller. This author has also distinguished himself by 
his criticisms on art and literature, and by volumes of travel (5), 
the style of which is very attractive. A lady, Mme. van 
Westrheene, published about two Sang: ago Oud en jong (“ Old 
ard Young”). This tale shows that Dutch life and the most 
simple situations have still their poetry for the artist who knows 
how to describe them. On the other hand, we see another lady, 
Mme. Bakker-Korff, who, in her novel Eene jongste Zuster (“ A 
Youngest Sister”), would have done better to choose her cha- 
racters in the society in which she moves. 

We may mention, in passing, “Terburch” and Mr. Willem 
‘Otto, both of whom no small amount of talent. The later 

uctions of others, such as Mr. Branings and Mr. Gailé, are far 
inferior to their earlier compositions. 

We also possess a considerable number of young authoresses, 
‘among whom we shall only mention Miss Sloot, better known as 
“ Melati of Java.” 

Lately there has been published a series of novels, at prices 
ranging from half a florin to a florin the volume. Among these 
we find the works of Mr. H. J. Schimmel, a very clever dramatist, 
Mr. Koopmans van Boekeren, and other distinguished men. 

Mr. Jan ten Brink, recently appointed professor at the Univer- 
sity of Leyden, where he holds the chair of Dutch literature, has 
written several articles on this subject, besides a capital manual 


for students. Mr. ten Brink is now engaged in collecting and re- | 


ublishing his shorter works, under the title of “ Literary 

ketches” (6). These contain essays on several English and 
French authors, as also on some recent Dutch poets. The author 
has a fluent style, and is very impartial ; but among his sketches 
we find some of twenty years ago, on which more recent publica- 
tions have had no influence; the author, however, frankly states at 
what date each sketch was written. We have also to notice a 
work on the revolution of the sixteenth century, in the form of 
very attractive biographical sketches, by the sameauthor. Mr. ten 
Brink is also the editor of a review specially devoted to the publi- 
cation of novels. It is called Nederland, and represents especially 
the esthetic young authors and critics, such as Mr. Keller, Mr. 
Vosmaer, &c. The latter has a system of esthetics peculiar to 
himself. He deals especially with classical subjects—that is, the 
beauties of Greek and Roman society. To give an agreeable form 
to this idea, he has published a novel called Amazone, the history 
of a cold, impassive young girl, who nevertheless, when at Rome, 
falls in love with a young artist, to whom she swears fidelity 
before the statues of Venus and Cupid. The English public will 
soon be able to judge of the merits of this book, as a translation, 
adorned no doubt with the illustrations which Mr. Alma Tadema 
drew for the third Dutch edition, is in the press. 

Besides several scientific reviews, such as La Revue scientifique, 
we have in Belgium a large number of literary reviews, but they are 
not all of a very high order. The fact is that every shade of 
opinion has its own special magazine; a system the success of 
which is out of the question in a small country like Belgium. We 
have also the Museon, an international review, edited by Mr. de 
Harlez, a distinguished Orientalist. Its articles treat especially of 
ancient languages and ancient civilization. Of a more general 
scope are the Revue de Belgique, the Atheneum beige, not unlike 
the English literary journals, the Revue générale, and the Précis 
historiques, the first two being Liberal reviews, while the other two 
are purely Catholic. These three give articles on literature, politics, 
and philosophy, as also on general topics. For articles on tine art 
we must refer to De Viaamsche School and the Fédération 
artistique, published at Antwerp, or to the Revue de l'art chrétien 
and Le Journal des beaux arts, Besides these we have the Neder- 


landsch Museum, a Flemish review of Liberal opinions, published © 


at Ghent, and several others, The Revue militaire is more im- 
portant, as it treats of burning questions which have of late oc- 
cupied the minds of several authors. We cannot pass over in 
silence those reviews published with a view to the study of the 
various Teutonic dialects which still exist in Belgium and Holland, 
and which possess an almost unknown wealth of words and 
phrases quite peculiar to themselves. First, we have Loguela, a 
monthly publication of modest dimensions, but of great linguistic 
value ; Rond den Heerd (*‘ Round the Hearth”), which contains in- 
teresting articles on the ancient civilization of West Flanders; in 
Holland, De Vrije Fries (“The Free Frisian”), written in the 
Northern dialect; Onze Volkstaal (Our Mother Tongue”), Noord en 
Zuid (“ North and South”), and some others. Besides these, we 
have Le Bibliophile beige, an excellent review, well written, and 
very interesting. 

With gut to linguistic studies, we must mention a large 


Zwitserland, 
J. W. Sijthoff. 1884. 
ae Literarische Schetsen en Kritieken. Vol. XI. Leiden: J. W. Sijthoff. 
1884. 


quarto volume, forming a glossary to the charters and documents 
in the archives of Bruges. This book, invaluable for the study of 
the civilization und language of the me reflects the greatest 
credit on its compiler, Mr. Edward Gailliard, of Bruges 7). 

Of the numerous reviews of Holland, besides those of which we 
have spoken already, we shall only mention the best. First, the 
Gids (“The Guide”), a political and literary review of Liberal 
opinions, but numbering several Catholics among its contributors. 

he Nederlandsche Spectator, a purely literary review, is well 
written. The Wachter and Onze Wachter are Catholic reviews 
appearing at irregular intervals. Besides these, we have the 

ortefeuille, specially devoted to literature. We may also men- 
tion the Dietsche Warande and the Belgian Revue archéologique, 
two capital archeological journals. We hope that we have now 
given our readers a pretty fair idea of the present state of Dutch 
and Belgian literature. From time to time we shall notice all 
important new publications, 


FOUR NOVELS.* 


W. hardly know which to admire more, the opening of So 
Runs My Dream or its closing scene. We are introduced 
to the heroine, whose straight nose, by the way, corresponded 
well with the lissom grace of her figure, in a condemned cell. 
We take leave of her as, inspired by virtuous resolution, she tears 
herself away for ever from her lover, a handsome youth, “ who 
have stood for Apollo himself,” who was, moreover, a Baronet 
and a Guardsman, who had just inherited 80,000/., and who was 
burning to marry her. Why was she in the condemned cell, and 
why did she persistently remain single? The answers are simple. 
She fiddled, und she was sprung from a fumily of lunatics. As 
our readers may still be a little puzzled, we will imitate our 
author in one point at least, and no longer err by excess of 
brevity. In the first chapter, then, an impenitent gipsy girl 
| was on the eve of being hanged for murder. Nothing apparently 
could soften the hardness of her heart. The heroine was brought 
to visit her, fiddled away till the murderess fell into a very 
proper frame of mind, which, we are led to believe, she retained 
to the end. In the last chapter the fiddler learnt that her 
andfather, her grandmother, her ten uncles and aunts, had all 
ied in the one and the same madhouse. Her own mother also 
had been confined there and whipped there too. Insanity, in fact, 
had been in her family for generations, At the very moment that 
she discovered this terrible secret her father was in a state of 
coma. She at once took a most virtuous resolution, and decided 
that she must stick for life to her fiddle and give up the Baronet 
and the thought of husbands in general. The interval between 
these striking scenes is very agreeably filled up. In the first place 
we have the comatose father, a doctor of medicine who “ had 
flashed like a meteor across the horizon of London society.” If 
we had not the author's word for it that he was a man of wondrous 
intellect, we should have described him as a dull, ranting fool. 
He belonged to some Great Fraternity, he advocated some Great 
Cause, and he was a mystery. What was his relationship to the 
heroine might never have been discovered had he not one evening 
heard a street-organ playing. On him this music had a most 
unusual effect. “His racked brain was racked no more.” He 
seized some sheets of paper, wrote for hours the history of his 
daughter's birth and family, ten mad uncles and aunts and all, 
fell at last into a swoon, and took to heavy stentorian (sic) 
breathing. He is restored to consciousness by the effect that is 
produced on him by the sensation that she is resolved to give up 
the Baronet. Besides him we have the Baronet’s uncle, whose pet 
is a magnificent cobra, that lies coiled round his body, and “ at the 
approach of strangers buries her head shyly beneath his arm.” 
This worthy gentleman is under the influence of “ the most subtle 
and charming of Jesuits.” In his old age he makes no less than 
four wills. In his first he leaves all his money to the Church of 
Rome ; in the second he leaves the Church but 20,000/., and the 
heroine 60,000/. ; in the third he returns to the first disposition ; in 
the fourth he leaves 79,000/. to the hero. “ Outwitted after all,” 
muttered the Jesuit, when he heard the will read aloud. If more 
is still needed to make a lively story, we have a very handsome 
widow, and a dog who gets shut up in a haunted room, and 
apparently sees a ghost, for “he is found dead the next 
_ morning, its features distorted evidently from fright.” 
| The author of A Rustic Maid could not have written a good 
| story, but she might well have written a shorter. Her plot was 
| about sufficient to fill one volume. She has expanded it till it 
occupies three. She describes everything that admits of de- 
scription, and where gaps are found she fills them up with gabble. 
The Rustic Maid is of course the heroine—“ a positive rare (sic) 
avis,” as she is called. Her lover is the only son of the village 
squire. There was nothing but a villain to keep the young people 
from marrying after a decent courtship, and living happily ever 


(7) Glossaire flamand de Vinventaire des archives de Bruges de Mr. 
Gilliodts-van Severen. Bruges: Edw. Gailliard. 1879-1882. 
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afterwards. The first time the bad man met her “he dis- 
tinctly eyed her with disfavour, with « glance which she mentally 
registered as ‘evil.’” Her mental register was correct, for this 
villainous “estate agent and broker” had already ruined her 
father, and was now ruining the father of her lover. Happily 
his only child was a boy of very delicate health; otherwise the 
Ss of the young lovers would for nearly two volumes 

ve been black indeed. The squire is thrown from his horse and 
dies, leaving his estates so deeply mortgaged that the villain 
at once takes possession of them all. The hero becomes a clerk in 
an insurance office. The heroine is even worse off. She has, 
it is true, a small fortune of her own, but it is discovered that her 
father, who was supposed to be managing a great business in 
India, had all the while been a convict under a ten years’ sentence 
for forgery. At last it is made clear that the real forger was the 
villain. The unfortunate convict had all the time suspected his 
own wife, who had died on the evening of his return home from 
abroad. For the sake of her reputation he had not a to 
defend himself, The forgery was easily executed. Some London 
merchants “ had advanced as a matter of friendliness ” two cheques 
for one hundred pounds each to the prisoner, who was their highly 
paid and confidential agent. They wrote the sum merely in 
numbers, and he left the cheques thus drawn with his wife. In 
his absence they were presented, “each set of figures having an 
additional cipher, the words ‘ one thousand’ being distinctly written 
along each space left blank.” Happily, as we have said, the 
villain’s son was both very delicate and an only child. He be- 
comes strongly attached to the heroine and catches a cold of which 
he dies. The villain next catches cold, and makes as near an ap- 
proach to penitence as so hardened a sinner could. In a will hur- 
riedly drawn up he leaves all his property to the heroine. She of 
course marries the hero, who thus recovers the old estates which 
had for so many years been in his family. A minor villain is 
quickly disposed of, and the remaining virtuous people are all 
made happy. 

When All was Young is silly throughout ; silly in its plot, silly 
in its medley of fine words and slang; silliest of all in the versified 
mottoes for the chapters. A boy and a girl fish out an old lobster- 
tin canister that was floating down the Elbe. It contained a 
penitent letter from a Saxon peasant-girl to her lover, with whom 
she had lately had a quarrel. Thechildren’s mother at once sets 
out by steamer to discover the maiden. On the way she meets an 


old friend, to whom she tells the secret of the lobster canister. He | 
leaves the steamer, to make the ascent of a mountain. The stal- | 


wart guide whom he engages “ had some apparent trouble preying 
upon his young life.” The traveller at once guesses that he has the 
lover before him. He talks to him in what the author calls 
diatribes after the following fashion :—“ The edict has gone forth, 
and laziness for one day, at least, usurps the throne, relegating all 
healthier promptings otf activity to the shelf.” He thereupon, in 
the finest and most foolish language at the author's command, 
informs him how “a missive had been launched upon the waters, 
secreted within a tin canister.” Ina moment or two “tears of 
relief coursed down the guide’s bronzed cheeks.” Meanwhile the 
children’s mother has found at her inn the once malicious, but 
Low penitent, maid-servant, who had caused the quarrel between 
the lovers. By her she is guided to the fair one of the lobster tin. 
All difficulties are soon removed. A feast is given to celebrate the 
reconciliation of the young people, at which the heroine's father, 
an aged woodcutter, “ invokes blessings on the English nation in 
general.” To give still greater completeness to the story the 
children’s mamma marries her old friend the traveller. 

We should have felt none the worse disposed towards Within 
the Shadow had it not been introduced to our notice by the puff 
preliminary. It belongs, so its American — assure us, 
“to the famous ‘ V. I. F.’ series,” of which they are the fortunate 
owners, “and it is a story of such brilliancy and power as to at 
once entitle its author to recognition as a writer of high ability.” 
It is a harmless enough little tale, a little too much given over to 
goodiness, but yet with a certain prettiness of itsown. We would 
advise the young author—if her power, her brilliancy, and her 
high ability do not set her above advice—in her future stories to 
leave the golden sunlight, the golden buttercups, and the golden- 
hearted daisies alone. Of deseriptions of scenery we have had 
enough and more than enough. Would that it could henceforth 
be taken for granted that the sun rises each morning and sets each 
evening with unvarying punctuality, and that everything that is 
yellow is golden! A great deal of trouble would be saved both 
to authors and readers. The plot of the story is simple enough. 
When we make the heroine's acquaintance she has everything that 
the most fortunate heroine could desire—youth, beauty, wealthy 

nts, and for a lover a lieutenant in the American navy. 
Bich things, though very pleasant in themselves, are of small in- 
terest to outsiders. So the lover is sent on a two years’ cruise, the 
father is killed in a railway accident, the mother dies, a wicked 
— in the father’s business who had been speculating takes to 
ight, and the heroine is reduced to poverty. She goes out as a 
companion to a wicked lady, is accused of stenling a diamond ring, 
and is sent to Singsing prison for two years. Here she is attacked 
by brain-fever, but finds an old friend in the governor's daughter, 
who persuades her father to let the poor prisoner be her waiting- 
maid. Time passes on. A dance is given in the governor's house, 
The musicians who had been pooh fail to come. The heroine 
offers to play, provided she is hidden in a recess. Whether the 
lieutenant was still cruising, or whether he was present at the 
party; whether, if he was there, he recognized the musician ; 


whether the mystery was cleared up, and virtue was rewarded by 
@ husband, or whether it pined away, nothing shall induce us to. 
Sesige Those who care to know the end can easily send for the 


SOME GERMAN SCHOOL BOOKS.* 


ERR BRANDT’S German Grammar, though it was com- 
posed in the United States, and with the help of an American 
Professor (Mr. J. M. Hart, of the University of Cincinnati), has 
what we think the considerable merit of being very old-fashioned. 
It is not designed to open a royal road for either pa il or master ; 
on the contrary, the former will have to read “ with his head” and 
the latter to see that he does so, if they are to make a successful 
business of studying Herr Brandt between them. His grammar 
begins with the alphabet and ends with the “ anomalous verbs” in 
the orthodox old style, and then carries the presumably well- 
grounded student on to the Syntax. Of course the book does’ 
not look as ens, and probably is not as easy, to get through 
as the new style of grammars, which give a snippet of rule 
and a long exercise. On the other hand, it will be found to 
be superior in the not unimportant particular of teaching the 
language. We should be very much surprised if a pupil who had 
studied it properly was not able to beat another who had mastered 
& grammar constructed according to one of the new methods even 
in speaking the language, the one thing which all these imitations 
of Ollendorff profess to teach. Herr Brandt seems to be as clear 
in his explanations as anybody can be when writing on a subject 
so obscure as German. If, for instance, he does not make his 
reader thoroughly understand all the differences of meaning 
between “ kénnen, diirfen, mégen, miissen, sollen und wollen,” in 
the course of two pages and a half, it must be remembered that’ 
a studious youth would not be ill spent in mastering these 
mysteries, Herr Brandt goes into detail, and gives rules for the 
S—- and use of foreign words annexed but not assimilated 
y German—a very necessary help to the student, which we have 
known to be neglected in books of the same kind. 

The companion Reader prepared by Herr W. H. Rosenstengel 
is, on the other hand, meant to be a novelty, at least in America. 
“Tt differs,” we are told, “ from other books of the kind published 
in this country [7.e. the United States] 1. In confining its selec- 
tions to the masterpieces of German authors, which ean be 
accepted by students as models of style and expression, 2. In 
giving a full representation to modern literature. 3. In adding 
selections from the best and latest works on German history, 
history of civilization and language; and, 4. In giving texts 
which can be relied upon for their accuracy.” Now, except that 
the selections under the third head might have been spared, seeing 
that a Reader is used for the purpose of acquiring a language only, 
and not with the object of gaining miscellaneous information, this 
is a fair description of what such a book should be. On the whole, 
the compiler has carried out his plan fairly well. He isa little 
addicted to giving diminutive extracts. e think, for instance, 
that one long quotation from Freytag would have been better than 
six little bits; but that is a matter of no great ~ area The 
biographical notices are short, and strictly practical. 

Herr Clemens Schlomka, 1ike most gentlemen in his case, begins. 
by apologizing for what he has done. “To add another,” he says 
in his preface, “to the number of German Grammars already in 
existence may seem to require a word of apology.” It seems a 
matter of course to find this sentence after the word Preface in 
every grammar, and equally a matter of course to be told imme- 
diately afterwards that long experience has shown the author that 
there is still room foranother. Herr Schlomka is perfectly entitled 
to write a grammar sans phrase, and we have no doubt that a 
sound knowledge of the rudiments of German may be acquired 
from his pages. His method is, however, ugly to our eyes; and, 
moreover, not a little clumsy. We do not see what advanta, 
is gained by upsetting the traditional order of the parts of speec 
It is a mere vexation to find the auxiliary and the regular verbs 
divided by pages of the declension and comparison of adjectives, 
and by the rdinal numbers. Why should the pronouns be put 
after the passive voice, which, again, is fenced off from the active 
by the “ irregularities in conjugation ” ? 

Hossfeld's ‘‘ New Method for Learning the German Language im 
the easiest and quickest way ” is our old friend Ollendorff, dialogues, 
commercial correspondence, and all, which is to say, in other 
words, that it is well adapted for the use of persons who can only 
imbibe knowledge in sips, and who do not feel tantalized by 
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being kept waiting. The “conversational and idiomatic phrases ” 
are destitute of the peculiar Ollendorffian humour. The grammar? 
of the new method is accompanied by a new pocket dictionary,: 


which is certainly compact enough. 
Dr. Gengoagel of Reading has begun a new Practical Guide to. 
German Conversation for schools and families which, he assures 
’ It is coming out in parts like a serial novel, and, 

therefore, should not be criticized until it is finished. So far it, 
bears a striking resemblance to the irrepressible Ollendorff. Part 
VL. contains “articles, nouns, pre 
numerals,” but a stray tense or so the a verbs have' 

in. 


t is now conceded by most teachers,” says Herr Deutsch, “ that, 


own i.e. by constant 
author cannot quite believe this, use if he did the sad result 
would follow that he asa teacher and his “ Select German Reader ” 
would both become ance in his own opinion. No school: 
book or reader can pve ly take the place of habitual practice, and 
they are spoilt if the author attempts the impossible. On Herr 
Deutsch’s principle the parent who wished his son to acquire some. 
inowindge of German would have no resource but to send him to 
ve in a German family, That is the best way of learning to 
speak a foreign tongue unquestionably ; but it is not the only nor 
bs any means the most convenient way of getting a solid knowledge 
it. The pupil who knows no grammar will make nothing of 
Herr Deutsch’s book, though of course he may be “ tipped ” by his 
teacher. It may be useful, however, as a Reader in a school which 
does not act on Deutsch’s principle of training pupils as if 


were parrots. 
he “ Duplex” system of teaching is not much more 
original than Hossfeld’s New Method. It is, in fact, anextension 
of the method of the Delphin classics; books more approved of 
the lazy student than by the headmaster. The teacher of 
is, Bethaps, less austere than the Latin master, for this 
“‘ Duplex” German Reader has reached its second edition. There 
is an obvious convenience for both parties in a class in having. 
English notes, which almost amount to a literal translation, on the 


margin. 


REID'S ACADEMICA OF CICERO.* 


REID fears that “ Cicero the rane is made to 
suffer for the shortcomings of Cicero the politician.” 
Whether this be true or not—and we greatly doubt this explana-: 
tion of the a peer neglect of his philosophical works—at 
any rate, English scholarship has of late especially vindicated. 
itself in the study of Ciceronian Latin. The English editions which 
have appeared in the last twenty vears by various scholars of differ- 
ent parts of Cicero’s works—for we have no antediluvian patriarchs 
how with time enough to attack the whole—have been, taken 
together, in oy and quality, far ahead of those of any author. 
To this result Mr. Reid has pre-eminently contributed. We have 
already had from him editions of the De Amicitia and De 
and the speeches for Sulla, Archias, and Balbus, besides a small 
— edition and a translation of the Academica ; while his: 
portant edition of the De Finibus is announced as now in the. 
press. Most of these have already been reviewed in our columns 
with cordial recognition of their accurate scholarship and thorough- 


ness, 

- The present work is the most important that Mr. Reid has as yet! 
produced, though in size it will be s by the forthcoming two 
volumes of the De Finibus. Mr. Reid is justly entitled to assert that 
it “ is not a revision of the earlier edition, but a new work written 
on a larger scale from a fresh and extended study of the text, 

uage, and subject-matter of the treatise.” The former edition, 
published in 1874 in Macmillan’s Classical Series for Schools— 
that is to say, the small red series (we wish, by-the-bye, that 
Messrs. Macmillan would somewhat simplify the extremely con- 
fusing names of their various Classical Series)—was a small 8vo. 
of 276 pages, while this is a a 8vo. of 350 pages. 
Nor have the opinions of the former edition been (with one ex- 
ception) pertinaciously adhered to when reconsideration was 
advisable.. Thus ini. 12 we now have Graeca desideres for the 
former Graecia desideret (though here the balance is fairly even) ; 
in ii. 101 Aabere is rightly explained with videantur, not as before 
with se putat ; and in ii. 90 furiosorum is now made to depend on 
recordatione, not on falsa. ‘This last change is especially creditable 
to Mr. Reid's candour, since it involves the admission that his béte 
noire, Goerenz, was “ probably right.” 

For the unfortunate Goerenz, whose work, we may mention, 
dates as far back as 1810, Mr. Reid knows no ruth. His notes are 
 @ philological curiosity ”; his assertions are “thoroughly cha- 
tacteristic of the man” ; Madvig has “ mercilessly displayed him 
as the drunken Helot of Latin scholarship”; and the old “ puti- 
dissime Shavius” style of attack is still more nearly approached in 
the critical note on i. 27—“mutare codd., nam Goerenzio con- 
firmanti se in tribus codicibus inuenisse mutari, non credo.” 
Indeed, Mr. Reid is altogether a little too pugnacious for our 
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taste. Vaucher’s emendation is “ simply fatuous,” and W. Christ's 
is “utterly wanton without being ingenious.” Even the great 
Madvig, though cordially admired, is often accused of rashness, 
un! alteration, and even of strange blunders. 

But, if Mr. Reid is rather free in throwing stones, he is generally 
careful not to live in a glass house. His treatment of the text is 
admirable, and most successfully defends a more conservative adher- 
ence to the MSS. than has been shown by previous editors. Baiter, 
Halm, and Miiller, the three most recent, have all “ altered 
a unnecessarily. This is chiefly due to the fact pe | 

tinists and critics as they are, they fail at many points from 
want of a special study of the ancient sources for the philosophic 
doctrines with which the Academica deals. It is not possible 
safely to construct a text for any one of Cicero's philosophical 


;| writings from a knowledge of Latin alone, and least of all for the 


Academica.” Among the many passages where Mr, Reid success- 
fully defends the MS. reading we may instance i. 1, satis eum ; 
i. 32, notis ducibus (for Halm’s notationibus); i. 35, moveretur ; 
ii. 2, in Asia pace consumpserat, where we quite agree with Mr. 
Reid that it was the preceding in which led Cicero, contrary to 
his usual rule, to use a adverbially ; ii. 20, quia sentiatur ; 
ii, 29, sit dictum; ii. 80, verum esse, against Madvig’s sony 
virum (Mr. Reid only weakens his strong case by suggesting 
gy yr of veracem) ; and perhaps, best of all, the happy epithet 
‘or Antipater and Archedemus, opiniosissimi homines, “ dogmatists 
to the backbone,” which is rejected by Halm, Baiter, and Miiller, 
but which Mr. Reid most aptly illustrates by Timon’s oljovos 
Goxot. Hermann’s spinossimi is ingenious, but nothing more. 
e MSS., which show no variation except opinosissimi, are not likely 
to have coined the strange word from a more familiar one, and we 
entirely agree with Mr. Reid that Tertullian, the only other person 
who uses. the word, is far more likely to have got it from Cicero than 
to have invented it for himself. The genuineness of the prologue 
to the Zucullus is, as will be anticipated, strongly maintained. 
But, though Mr. Reid decidedly leans, like all the best English 
(in spite of some juvenile attempts at mounting the 
Ceenpe of emendation which we have seen lately), to the 
ide of caution in tampering with a text, he is by no means 
averse to reasonable correction of what is clearly corru 
Thus in ii. 85 he makes what we consider the almost certain 
correction atgue for agua; the false reading no doubt arose 
from the copyist having, not unnaturally, taken caelo and aere 
(tlie chisel and the bronze) to mean “heaven” and“ air.” So, 


‘| also, Mr, Reid ejects in ii, 137 guia sapiens non sum, as the inser- 
‘| tion of a half-instructed copyis 


t, because this would make 
Albinus, the doctus sane homo, ignorant of the difference between 
Stoic and Academic tenets; but here his analysis on p. 83 is 
inconsistent with his note. In the very difficult quotation from 
the Alemaeon of Ennius— 
intendit crinitus Apo llo 
arcum auratum luna innixus : 
Diana facem iacit a laeva— 


Mr. Reid mentions a tion of “an anonymous co ndent,” 
which is well worth considering, that /una and /aeva have changed 
places. We may also draw attention to the admirable note on the 
very corrupt passage in ii. 126, which is in itself a valuable lesson 
to a young student in textual criticism :— 

The disturbances in the MSS. probably arose thus. In the archety 
the scribe omitted the words permensi refertis ego, and placed them on the 
margin; he denoted the place from which they were omitted by some 
mark, and put the same mark on the margin, with the word hic, meaning, 
at the place where this mark is, insert the words permensi refertis ego. 
Succeeding scribes treated hic as part of the omission, and inserted all the 
words after nego, where they got partially corrupted, hie to hoc, and ego to 
ergo. 

The passage we alluded to above, where we think Mr. Reid not 
only wrong, but palpably wrong, in adhering to the opinion of 
his first edition, is ii, 80, “ O praeclarum prospectum!” He ex- 
plained it as a sudden outburst of enthusiasm at the fineness of 
the seenery—not very Ciceronian at any time, and quite a ludi- 
erously irrelevant bit of gush here. Professor Nettleship, of 
Oxford, then pointed out the true and, we should have supposed, 
the almost obvious meaning—that it is an ironical exclamation 
at the deficiency of human eyesight. Mr. Reid’s reply that “the 
view in question is by no means one which would be taken as a 
specimen of a distant view,” seems to us to have no force whatever, 
whether the exclamation refers more to the preceding or the suc- 
ceeding clause. What Cicero says is this:—* Talk about eyesight 
being so wonderful! Why we can see Catulus’ villa at Cuma, 
but not at Pompeii, though there is nothing in the way, if only 
our sight was good enough. And then there is Puteoli, only 
thirty stades away ” (so he says in ii. 100, but we ourselves doubt 
from recollection aided by measurement on a good map whether 
it is really more than 2} miles), “ which we can see quite clearly, 
but we cannot see our good friend Gaius Avianius at all, though 
he is no doubt at this moment walking in the portico of Neptune.” 
We may-submit also that it is rather hard on Avianius, who was 
queety a respectable corn-factor of Puteoli, that the mere in- 
ability to see him should be supposed to make Cicero burst inta 
enthusiasm about the prospect. 

. Mr, Reid justly lays some stress on the cuthoqmaty of this 
edition. He has already done much in his editions of the speeches 
for. the study of the orthography of the Ciceronian period, and 
the results are in many cases of very considerable value. It is 
| of importance, for example, to know the exact MSS. evidence for 
| the genitive in ¢ instead of #1; for percontari, not percunctari; for 
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Calchedon, not Chalcedon. It is of still more importance to see 
the etymological reasons which demand exanclare (connected with 
ancilla and Ancus Martius), not exantlare, as if from dyrAeiv; or 
tncoho, not inchoo, from old form of cavus 
aspiration. And, again, Mr. Reid stands on strong though not un- 
assailable ground when he refuses to admit the argument from 
convenience fora conventional scheme of spelling. Scholars, he 
says, “ never have agreed and never can agree on any conventional 

eme, and, were agreement possible, the loss would be greater 
than the gain. A thousand important lessons in scholarship 
depend on the determination of the spelling used at particular 
epochs and by different authors.” Most scholarly texts, for ex- 
ample, now refuse the j, though most of them admit the v, and 
the argument from convenience comes to very little after all. It is 
amusing, however, to find the old Adam breaking out even in so 
rigid a Puritan as Mr. Reid; to see him doing penance 
in the Errata for the sin of having written AcapEMICORUM for 
ACADEMICORVM (he ought also to have confessed Tutti for TVLLI) ; 
and to find the great historian once or twice spoken of as Livy, 
who is generally only referred to under the title of Liu. So long 
as this is confined to the text and the Latin critical digest, Mr. 
Reid is unassailable. But it is quite a different thing when he 
introduces the same reform into his English notes. Even in the 
matter of convenience it is scarcely well that Inuen. should mean 
the “ De Inventione,” and Iuuen. should mean “ Juvenal.” And 
as to consistency, will Mr. Reid, for example, edit his 


a most acute iuuenal: uoluble and free ? 


We will not accuse him of pedantry, but we may point out that 
he is cutting some of the firm ground from under his own feet, 
and creating an unnecessary prejudice against his own struggle 
for strictness in orthography. 

We have left ourselves no space to discuss Mr. Reid's 
elaborate and learned exposition of Cicero's rendering of the 
new academic philosophy, but this is of the less consequence 
inasmuch as a deal of illustrative matter which he had 
intended to include in the notes “has been abandoned from 
want of space”; and Mr. Reid trusts that it may be possible for 
him “to deal with this subject in a separate publication.” We 
need only say, therefore, that he strongly defends Cicero from the 

which Madvig supports—of having lightly read or care- 
lessly rendered his authorities, a view which, Mr. Reid thinks, 
“rests almost entirely on misconception or prejudice.” In many 
isolated it seems to us that Mr. Reid's defence is suc- 
cessful, but we sball suspend our judgment on the larger issue 
until he presents his case in full. But at least we think Mr. Reid 
is doing good service in calling emphatic attention to the import- 
ance of Cicero's — writings. Whatever may be the 
depth of his insight, in philosophy he was no tiro when he wrote 
the Hortensius. To discuss it nightly was certare de omni statu 
consiliogue totius vitae (ii. 65). Mr. Reid here severely censures 
the shallow remark of Anthony Trollope that philosophy was to 
Cicero “a game of play.” And the Academica, apart from the 
curious literary history of its two recensions, is also valuable as 
almost the ouly available record of a great and interesting period 
of transition, though we doubt whether it will ever hold the place 
Mr. Reid would claim for it. 

The permanent value of this edition, however, will rest rather, 
we think, on its fine and accurate study of Latin than on its 
philosophic criticism, and Mr. Reid has done by it an essential 
service to English scholarship. If, when he has completed his 
edition of the De Finibus, he will give us a thorough lexicon of 
Ciceronian Latin, he will be doing a work which no other scholar 
is so capable of undertaking. 


LIFE OF LORD LAWRENCE.* 


tS pene ordinary circumstances we should have allowed the 
ap of a new edition of Mr. Bosworth Smith’s Life 


Lord Lawrence to pass with the mere chronicle which (and no more | 


which) is its due. But, as Mr. Smith has chosen to subjoin 

a long appendix, which, after a very singular fashion, it is true, 
reflects on the Saturday Review, it might seem that we admitted 
the justice of his statements, or his reflections, or whatever they 
are to be called, if we allowed them the mercy of silence. The 
appendix deals with Mr. Smith’s discredited attack on Hodson of 
odson’s Horse. We say discredited, and we have the fullest 
justification of the phrase in the fact that Mr. Smith has had 
to cancel his allegation that Hodson was killed while looting. An 
admitted calumny of this kind on a dead soldier speaks for itself, 
But what we = to do with here is the sin- 
~y fashion in which Mr. Smith (who pathetically bewails 
departure of the age of chivalry) conducts his attack 

on the Saturday Review. He says nothing against this periodical 
mally, but he prints a long letter from General Crawfurd 
Pham in, in which that no doubt distinguished general states 
that he is “ not disposed to pass over in silence” a “ bitter and in- 
accurate article” in this Review. For the bitterness, we have no 
objection to it; we hope we always shall be bitter when fantastic 
writing men, who in their studies take a fancy to Mahound and 


Chamberlain shall speak himself. He instances, first,an abstract of the 
Rev. George Hodson’s counter-statements, for the truth of which we 
did not vouch ; secondly, that we speak of “alleged malversation of 
regimental funds.” In reply to this last General Chamberlain says 
that Hodson did malversate; in other words, General Chamberlain 
makes an allegation, and we stated that allegations are made. 
Nothing else in General Chamberlain’s letter touches us at all ; and, 
as he was so ill disposed to what we said over in silence, it seems. 
rather odd that he should have found no other means of speech 
than a private letter to Mr. Bosworth Smith, which is published 
a year after date. 

On the main question we bave nothing more to say. We never 
held Hodson up as a Bayard or as a Galahad ; we expressed in the 
article which has so stirred General Chamberlain's bile a very 
strong opinion that he had the bad as well as the good qualities of 
a soldier of fortune. For Mr. Smith it is perhaps sufficient to 
mention that within a few days of the publication of this edition 
he appeared in print with a Ceerstation of hostilities against the 
Mahdi, to exhibit his point of view and its limitations. For 
Hodson’s Indian enemies we can only observe that in our Indian 
service, and in all our services, hawks unfortunately do too fre- 
quently pike out hawks’ een. We only repeat that when such 
an opportunity as that of vengeance on the Royal murderers of 
Delhi occurs again, we hope another like Hodson of Hodson’s 
Horse may be to take advantage of it for England. 


SOME EGYPTIAN THEORIES.* 


W Elare had so many Pyramid religions, so many schemes of 
chronology, so many harmonies of Manetho and Ussher, 
that we are surprised to find fresh theories coming forward almost 
weekly. The two books named here are only samples. A dozen 
or more might be mentioned as among recent publications, They 
have all the same characteristics. To ize about ancient 
Egypt, according to this numerous school of writers, it is chiefly 
necessary to be absolutely ignorant of the historical facts of the 
case, The Great Pyramid theory was in an age of ignorance, 
That it should survive still is no credit to us. Forty or fifty years 
ago Osburn and S: were wrestling with Egyptian chronology 
and there is nothing in literature more ingenious than their several 
attempts to bring the dates of the monuments within the arbi- 
trary figures with which Bishop Lloyd first adorned our Bibles, 
The attempt failed; and probably, were they still living, both the 
authors mentioned would have cheerfully acknowledged the failure. 
It is different with another class of theorizers. Mr. Smyth, taking 
up the very unfortunate speculations of Taylor, has elaborated a 
vast system—a Pyramid religion, in short; and it is a very curious 
fact that not only do thousands of our fellow-countrymen believe 
in it, but that even a few travellers who have been to Egypt, and 
who are not absolutely ignorant of hieroglyphic literature, share 
the belief. It is no answer to these devotees to show them that 
facts are against them. So much the worse for facts, It has no 
effect on their faith to prove—as, for example, Mr. Flinders Petrie 
has done—that their measurements are incorrect. So much the 
worse for scientific measurements. Mr. Oxley, after a visit to 
Egypt, and some study of its history, writes as follows :—“ Read- 
ing up all that I could obtain, I came to the conclusion that there 
was, and is, an affinity between ancient Egypt and modern Great 
Britain, which had either been unseen or ignored by previous 
authors on this deeply interesting subject.” is is his text, the 
argument of his book. It will be seen, to use his own words— 
for he has no, mean opinion of his powers—“ to run through, as a 
silver thread, all the following chapters.” Mr. Oxley’s knowledge 
of Egypt was chiefly acquired, he tells us, in a three-weeks’ 
wre in a Cook's steamer; or, as he more elegantly 8 it, 
“ To the aa wey J activity of Messrs. Thos, Cook & is due 
the facilities which are now within reach, at a moderate outlay of 
money, of all who have the time,” and soon. Egypt, it seems, 
according to Mr. Oxley, “is the birthplace of the Great British 
Nation.” He proceeds, in language somewhat at variance with 
that lately used in Parliament :— We are its owners, for it is 
ours by birthright.” In support of this thesis Mr. Oxley quotes 
“two remarkable volumes recently published by Mr, Gerald 
Massey, entitled ‘The Book of Beginnings’”; but the original 
source of all his yeaa is revealed in the next 
graph :—“There is the mysterious Coffer in the Great | oe 
mid.” When we get to the Mysterious Coffer we know the rest. 
Mr. Oxley states the “mystery” in words. The Coffer holds 
exactly four British imperial quarters of corn. Here is an awe- 
inspiring fact. Perhaps it should be stated in Mr. Oxley’s own 
words to produce its full effect:—“It turns out that a British 
imperial quarter of corn—the standard from time immemorial 
—is exactly a fourth part of the capacity of this vessel, thus 
showing that one of our most important standards of measure 
is brought from Egypt.” Of course, the mind that can grasp this 
great fact can grasp the rest. The two words “ thus ing” 
oceur very frequently in all books like Mr. Oxley’s. That the 
facts show nothing of the kind is the only possible woly. Argu- 
ment is useless when we get to “thus showing.” We may take 
a single example and pass on to the still more i opinions 
of Mr. Yeats.. The vertical height of the Great Py is the 


Termagant and any cther gods that happen not to be England's, 
ign Englishmen. For the inaccuracy, the excellent G 1 


* Life of Lord Lawrence. By R. Bosworth Smith. Sixth Edition. 
avols, London: Smith, Elder, & Co. 1885. 


* The London Obelisk. By G. P. Yeats. London: Harrison. 
Egypt and the Wonders of the Land of the Pharaohs, William 
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radius of a circle, the of whose circumference is equal to 
the sum of the length of the four sides of the base.” Mr. Oxley 

ives “the length of each base side of the Pyramid” as 9,131°05 
a kl But Mr. Petrie (Pyramids and Temples, p. 39) gives the 
exact measurement of each of the four sides, from which it ap- 
pears that they are not equal. The south side is longer than the 
north, and both are longer than the east and west, while the east 
side isan inch and a tenth less than the mean of all the four, 
which is, not 9,131°05 inches, but 90688, “thus showing ” 
something very different from what Mr. Oxley would have it 
show. This is, of course, quite immaterial. We have little doubt 
that Mr. Oxley’s volume will be quite as popular as that of 
another theorizer, who made the startling discovery that the 
Great Pyramid was built by a Syrian named Philitis, and whose 
ge now in its fifth edition, having been originally published 

1872. 

Mr. Yeats has little to say about pyramids. He may or may 
not hold the great Smyth theory. His object is to read and inter- 
ree the world the inscription on the obelisk of the Thames 

bankment. “ By the help,” he says, “‘ of a little Hebrew, and 
the advantage of a few years’ practice in translating such short 
hieroglyphic writings as I possessed, the rendering of the record on 
the London Obelisk was a congenially-interesting holiday task.” 
Mr. Yeats complains of Mr. King, who, it appears, has pub- 
lished a translation, because Mr. King has “ followed in the 
footsteps of Young, Champollion, Birch, and others,” whereas 
Mr. Yeats is convinced that “the text of the London Obelisk 
embodies a clear and valuable Hebrew record of the conquests 
and settled government of Egypt, by one of the greatest sove- 
reigns that ever swayed the destinies of men.” This sovereign 
is not Thothmes ILI. or Rameses II.; it is David. In reaching 
this result Mr. Yeats has had first to identify the hieroglyphics 
with Hebrew letters—a not impossible task, perhaps, but one 
which Mr. Yeats has performed in his own way, a way which 
does not quite accord with the methods of De Rougé or Mr. 
Taylor. The next step in Mr. Yeats’s process of investigation has 
been to discard determinatives, especially the oval ring which, 
according to “ Young, Champollion, Birch, and others,” surrounds 
a King’s name. Lastly, he reads the columns of writing con- 
secutively. It will be remembered that the inscriptions consist 
of a central vertical line flanked by two others, and it will also be 
remembered by —_ addicted to the errors of Young, Cham- 
pollion, and Birch that the central line is in a somewhat different 
style of writing—so different, at any rate, that any expert can dis- 
tinguish it as not belonging to the same period as the two outer 
lines, These are all little matters of no consequence to Mr. Yeats. 
In common with Mr. Smyth, Mr. Casey, Mr. Oxley, and other in- 
terpreters of this class, he begins by begging certain questions, by 
assuming the assent of his reader to certain propositions, without 
which his case would fail at once. For instance, he assumes 
that the language of Egypt and that of Palestine were identical. 
Next he interprets Babylon, which modern travellers report 
is still existing near Cairo, as Bab-el-On, “ the mouth of the river 
of God.” He does not account for the fact that Babylon is not 
near the mouth of the Nile, being in fact about one hundred and 
eighty miles inland. Further, he assumes that the Hyksos were 
Edomites and Amalekites, which is possible; that David smote 
them, which is also possible; and, thirdly, that David “ had his 
conquests depicted on the walls of Karnac.” To be brief, Mr. 
Yeats identities David with Rameses II. “ If,” he pertinently 
asks, “if King David did not rule over the Delta of Egypt, even to 
the great river before it divides itself into streams, pray who else 
did rule over it in his time?” The philological question comes 
next, and Mr. Yeats is just as clear and conclusive with regard to 
it. He cannot make out why Coptic “should have been specially 
selected to expound the ancient hieroglyphs of Egypt.” The town 
of Coptos, he adds, “ was of no importance till the time of 
Ptolemy Philadelphus” ; but he does not account for the name of 
Thothmes III., which occurs on several monuments at Coptos. 
Perhaps he does not acknowledge the existence of Thothmes. He 
certainly gives the hieroglyphs which are usually taken to spell 
the name of that monarch to mean something totally different. But 
weare afraid of misrepresenting Mr. Yeats’s arguments on this point, 
and pass on to his translation itself, merely pausing to note that he 
proves quite conclusively, to his own satisfaction, that the in- 
scription on the Obelisk is in a dialect of Hebrew, that it relates 
to David, that “ Young, Champollion, Birch, and others” are 
wrong in using Coptic for the interpretation of hieroglyphs, and 
that David-Rameses was succeeded after two other reigns by 

i ing passage, and as he places the hi ide the 
English, we are able to judge of its fidelity :— x 

The king, the Father of Egypt, rdian of the river conduits, David, b 
the help of the Lord, administrator of irrigation. The sollesticn of wae 
cause epiies to a wide extent by giving abundance in the Lower and 
Middle kingdoms for agricultural toil, and because the action of the water 
prescribed by law for the trenches provides wealth and taxes. 

The difficulty of this passage from a completely ignorant point of 
view is that’ Mr. Yeats takes no of waste car- 
touches or ovals, The first he translates “by the help of the 
Lord, administrator of irrigation.” This is read by followers of 
Young, Champollion, and Birch as a king’s name, “ Ra-user-Ma- 
sete Ra.” The second he translates “ and middle kingdoms,” 
but ordinary interpreters make it ‘“‘ Amen-mer-Ramessu.” Jt will 
be seen at once that Mr. Yeats’s interpretations are absolutely at 
variance with all we have learnt of Egyptology for half a century, 


and would, if accepted, upset not only chronology and history and 
philology, but even religion. It is, of course, useless to argue with 
theorists like Mr. Oxley and Mr, Yeats. It would be perhaps 
more useful to make fun of them, but even here, when we see 
the use they make of sacred names and the most cherished tenets 
of Christianity, we are obliged to go cautiously. That hundreds, 
nay, probably thousands, of our fellow-countrymen and country- 
women, many of them people of intelligence and cultivation, 
believe firmly in the inspiration revealed in the tomb of Shoofoo, 
and the great inheritance of England in his coffin, is one of those 
wholesome, if unpalatable and humiliating, facts which prevent us 
from feeling too proud of the achievements of science in our own 


day. 


A HIGHLAND GATHERING.* 


HERE is something fresh and pleasantly unprofessional in 
Mr. Lennox Peel’s pretty little book, A Highland Gathering. 
The author calls his papers “Sporting Tales.” He might better 
have called them sketches of sport. ‘l'ales generally have more or 
less of a love affair in them, whereas only one lady adorns 4 
Highland Gathering by her presence, and she merely rides out on 
the deer pony to see her Southron kinsmen miss a stag at ninety 
yards, The pleasure of Mr. Peel’s studies lies in the evident en- 
joyment with which the author speaks about his adventures, 
and in his agreeable humour, almost free from the strained 
facetiousness of the sporting man of letters, Mr. Charles 
Whymper’s illustrations, too, are “a great offset to conversation,” 
as the Scotch lady said of profane swearing—to the conversation, 
that is, of Mr. Lennox Peel with his audience. Generally since 
Leech died sporting illustrations have been extremely sad to see, 
ill and clumsily drawn. Mr. Whymper's deer and stalkers are excel- 
lent, the big stag in the frontispiece is full of life, and—a rare 
thing in pictures of stags—not too big. As much may be said of 
“the muckle hart” my angel among birch-trees and rowans 
(p. 11). The stalkers in their various attitudes of crawling and 
lying down in the moment of shooting are designed with plenty of 
spirit, and there is abundance of humour in the view of the stout 
Southron, a man of business, apparently, creeping clumsily after 
his leader, the stalker (p. 48). 

Deer-stalking is obviously Mr. Peel’s favourite delight, though he 
also has some excellent studies of angling, Southern and Highland. 
His first essay contains “The Stalker's Tale” of the big, the 
supernaturally big, stag which most forests boast and which no one 
can ever hit. Mr. Peel does not, to tell the truth, manage Ross- 
shire dialect very well; certainly one never expects to hear a stalker 
say, “ Altogether, there was goodly shelter for our operations.” 
The word “ whatever,” a favourite with Mr. William Black, does 
not, of itself, properly represent a Highlander’s English. But, 
setting these merely philological considerations aside, “ The 
Stalker's Tale” is a very good tale. Mr, Peel has the power of 
strongly carrying us along in his descriptions of the chase. Here 
is a passage in which the elderly laird, “ not so good at the run- 
ning as he once was,” abandons the attempt to cut off the big stag 
by a flank march :— 

He bawled out, “ Take the rifle, man, and run for your life. Maybe you 
will cut them off at the turn.” For the _ has a sharp twist in it, and a 
deer, as often as not, never notices that, but keeps to the burn whether it 
runs straight or no. 

I gripped the rifle with a sore heart, and ran for the knoll overlooki 
the burn at the corner till I was fit to burst. It was all a chance, and 
couldn’t tell a bit till I came in over the knoll where the deer might be ; 
but this I did know—if the stag was still in the course of the burn, he 
would not be thirty yards from me. 

Well, I staggered on over the knoll, and oni, wring I just slipped 
quietly into the burn below ; and as I did so my heart well-nigh went out 
of my panting throat, for among those birch-trees I saw the great white 
antlers coming along—not yet level with where | lay, but I could see he 
would pass me by not twenty yards away. 

I cocked the rifle then and got it on to my shoulder. As I did, the 
muckle hart passed by, going a. and half looking back. I can't believe 
I had time to think, but as I pulled the trigger I seemed to be whispering, 
“ Old friend, I have got you fairly this time!” 

The rifle missed fire! Losh! it drives me wild to think cf—even to this 
day. And I never got the sights on that big stag again for the second 
barrel, for he passed away out of my sight among the birch and rowan- 
trees, I sent the other bullet through the heart of one of the two that 
followed after, and when we weighed him he turned the scale at all but 
seventeen stone. But for all that he was just a baby to be compared to the 
other—just as Mr. Skene beside the kirk there could not hold a candle to 
me for hard swearing that day whatever. 

There is no better story in the volume than “ Craig-en-gash,” 
which tells how a gilly of a rival forest-owneraccidentally sent a fine 
stag—a long shot, running—into the way of hisneighbour, Mr. Peel. 
Even people to whom deer-stalking seems a somewhat limited and 
artificial sport, or at least a sport with many artificial limitations, 
can excite themselves keenly over this adventurous stalk. It was 
an October stalk, and, to tell the truth, Mr. Peel is so eager for 
deer, he and his friends, that they go after them on sheep ground, 
and, when pursuing hinds in December, a stag is shot for his head. 
But Mr. Peel lectured the impenitent.offender on this occasion, and 
we trust that it may never occur again. As to the distance at 
which it is fair and honourable to fire at a stag (explosive bullets 
are, as they most certainly ought not to be, permitted in this war- 
fare) he writes with proper feeling :— 

I don’t believe in those sporting long shots—“ 250 yards and stepped it 


“aa Gathering. By E. Lennox Peel, London: Longmans 
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Gon. The cruelty is so with 
ullets, when a poor beast is merely hit to 
die in agony. Mr. Horatio Ross (and no better judge of the sport exists 
gives 150 yards as the outside distance at which a deer ought to be fi 
at. It sounds near for the extreme limit ; but a stag is not a clear mark 
like a Wimbledon target, but stands very indistinct in heather. 

If a running is hard to hit, properly at 150 yards, a running 
Briton at Soar must be a still ae | difficult mark. But the 
Boers showed that such long shots are not impossible to a race 
of men who live in the open air with the rifle never far 
from their hands. “The Children of the Mist” is a good 
anecdote of a sporting disappointment. “The Foresting of 
Strathbracken,” a Highland estate which starved the sheep and 
ruined the farmer, will be admitted, even by economists, to have 
been — foresting. An estate with no arable land, and no 
possibility of keeping a paying number of sheep on it in a hard 
winter, may as well, for all we can see, be allowed to revert to 
forest, the shepherds acting as stalkers. Boys, among whom Mr. 
Peel should find a large public, will read “ Before the Dawn ” 
with lively pleasure. This paper records an ancient feat of 
something not wholly unlike poaching by Mr. Peel in his 
salad days. He got his first stag with a shot-gun loaded with 
slugs, on sheep-ground where the six-pointer, such as he 
was, had strayed out of the forest. To our mind the humour 
of the life and death of “That Big Trout,” in an English 
brook, makes it the most diverting of the studies of angling. 
“On Loch Lydoch,” a loch where trout rise freely in an 
almost breezeless day of September, is very tempting. But to 
reach Loch Lydoch there is a weary desert route to be trodden 
across the Moor of Rannoch. In case any enthusiast (with leave 
to use the boat) cares for the eight miles’ walk over a hard path, 
and for the chance of sport at the end, we may give him Mr. Peel's 
advice, that “the most killing flies have yellow or olive-brown 
bodies and the teal wing.” On the whole, thanks to Mr. Peel’s 
humour, his appreciation of nature, and his lively way of tellin 
his anecdotes, thanks also to the excellent pictures, this book wi 
stand in Highland lodges beside The Moor and the Loch. 


A STORY OF ETON.* 


HIS little book contains a story which, whether true or not, 
has been accepted for truth by all Etonians for the last 
quarter of a century. Two small boys, tasting the sweet and 
stolen pleasures of roulette in a booth at Windsor Fair (at that 
time, and for long after, interdicted under the last penalties of 
Eton law), were suddenly confronted by the Rev. Mr. Jones, 
described as “a stern master,” which, if the accepted identification 
be correct, he certainly was. Instant flight was the only chance. 
The space of awful time that we stood looking at one another—he grimly 
elate, we speechless—can scarcely have exceeded ten seconds, but it re- 
mains branded on my memory as if it had been ten hours. My sensations 
were as if the soles of my boots had become of lead, and suddenly soldered 
meto the earth. Then Jickling, who had inspirations of genius in such 
moments, abruptly dashed his h«ndkerchief over his face, and, pulling me 
by the hand, shouted wildly, “Come! if we bolt, he can’t catch us all!” 
And saying this, dived through the aperture facing that where the master 
was standing, and rushed out precipitately, forsaking his pence to their 
fate, I following him, and the rest plunging after me. 


But the master plunged, too, after Jickling and his friend, and 
then began a chase grim and great. Across Bachelor's Acre into 
Peascod Street, down the narrow into the Great Western 
Railway Station, down the steep hill of the High Street into the 
other station by Windsor Bridge, the pursuit went, swollen by 
a crowd such as scampered after John Gilpin in his immortal 
gallop, laughing, chafling, but all, of course, intensely sympathizing 
with the boys :— 

Any inoffensive stranger who beheld the s that followed thro 
Windsor Thames Street al have fancied it ay lunatic asylum re 
loose. Two well-dressed boys with streaming faces running at the top of 
their speed as if they had been stealing spoons; fifty yards to the rear of 
them a clergyman of the Church of England, with a most unchristian 
glare on his countenance, also putting bis best foot foremost; and behind 
the clergyman, the mob of University men, unable to hold their cigars in 
their mouths from laughing, and doing their utmost—one must render 
them that justice—to impede Mr. Jones's progress by getting in his way 
whenever he seemed to be gaining too fast on us. 

Past the station and down the towing-path towards Datchet 
= the boys, and after them the master, surely and now not 

wly gaining on them. And then the farce turned very near to 
y. Asa last hope the boys plunged into the river, that 
runs there in a swift broad stream, and struck out for the playing- 
fields on the opposite shore. Mr. Jones, “ whose sense of humanity 
was now getting the better of scholastic considerations,” shouted 
to them to come back and he would uot report them. The crowd 
stood on the bank watching “ with parted lips and straining eyes ” 
this new departure ; and when they saw the two tall black hats, 
like gigantic floats, bobbing up and down in steady progress 
toward the further shore, there broke from them such a cheer as 
rose from the ranks of Rome when they saw the crest of Horatius 
rise above the surges of Tiber. But in mid-stream the boys 
eank! 

They were not drowned, of course; equally, of course, they 

were not reported, but became heroes and much patronized by the 


* Collegers v. iduns: a Reminiscence of Eton Life. By an Old 
Etonian. Eton: Myalton Drake. Simpkin, Marshall, & 


Co, 1884. 


frightened Mr. Jones. The narrator of the story is an uninteresting 
youth ; the real hero is his companion Jickling, and, in a second 
degree, his fagmaster Asheton. Jickli is one of those 
Ishmaelitish imps to be found in every and in profusion at 


Jickling, who had already been at the school a year when I arrived 
there, and was by common consent accounted the most idle, unkempt, 
in and, in a general way, the least promising among the six 
hun and fifty of us. It is a painful thing to say, but nobody esteemed 
Jickling. His house-fellows were ashamed of him, and rega’ him as a 
black sheep in their small, eminently tidy fold; our tutor viewed him with 
a cool and careful eye. If it had been put to anybody in the school whom 
it would have been the least desirable fellow to mess with, have a “ lock- 
up” with, or indeed be intimately associated with in any way, the answer 
would have been “ Jickling” ; and this impression was more than doubled 
by the cynicism, not to say effrontery, with which Jickling bore off his 
dacenainge. For of shame at his own unworthiness Jickling possessed 
none. 


Asheton, on the other hand, was a model schoolboy. He was 

a “swell”—Etonians will understand the peculiar significance of 
this word, and for those who are not Etonians it may be said that 
the significance is a good one ‘Wy no means, as in the larger use of 
the word, sumptuary alone. He was not surpassingly excellent 
in anything, but he was good at everything and might be relied on 
in everything. Withal something of a Telemachus— 

Most blameless is he, centred in the sphere 

Of common duties. 


How ty slow prudence he makes mild the rugged Jickling the 
* Old Etonian” must tell. Had he not told it as well as he has, 
with a genuine flavour of Eton life and manners about it, the 
catastrophe might seem to smack a little of the publications of 
the Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge in their old, not 
new, aspect. As it is, however, the little book serves its turn 
very well. It is not on the level of Zom Brown, nor only for its 
slighter make; but it is a good little school story, without any 
humbug or cant, and we think not too distinctively Etonian to be 
caviare to or to provoke the young general mind, 


FRENCH LITERATURE. 


ORSOLLE'S travels in the Caucasus, Turkish Armenia, 
e Russian Armenia, and Northern Persia (1) are very 
good specimens of their kind. The author seems to have wide 
sympathies and no prejudices ; he writes with fair liveliness, but 
without that distressing determination to be witty which seems to 
act on French and English travellers alike ; he gives in one place 
a minute account of an interesting subject—the ruins of Ani; 
and his reflections are sensible and suflicient without being ob- 
trusive. He has no very extraordinary adventures to relate, and 
no very out-of-the-way explorations to chronicle, though the 
Turco-Persian frontier has, since the establishment as a high- 
way of the Tiflis-Baku-Resht route from the west to Persia, 
become something unfrequented. No traveller in these regions 
can help being a little political; and, while M. Orsolle is evidently 
no Anglophobe—his reflections on the field of Balaclava (for he 
visited the Crimea) show this indisputably—his book contains 
statements which, though by no means new, are worth English- 
serious One is that least Northern 
ersia—is simply a Russian province; and the other, purporting to 
be the remarks of a Ronen general, is that nothing poeveats 
Russia from eating up Afghanistan and India but her desire to eat 
up Germany first. In this order Afghanistan and India are indeed 
ikely to go long unswallowed ; but the intelligence of our present 
ralers seems to have determined that the order, by kind permis- 
sion of England herself, shall be changed. 

M. veep el peg a in his preface that there is nothing in his 
book (2) to shock an dme de vingt ans; and, though we have not 
been accustomed to count the life of souls by years, we see 
no reason to quarrel with the matter of this boast. M. Rondelet’s 
book is for the most part filled with the best and most unex 
tionable advice—the only serious drawback of which is that it is 
in the highest degree unlikely to be present to the minds of the 
persons for whom it is intended. Few, we fear, are the married 
ge who, before agreeing to have a battle, will say, “ But, stop! 
et us consult M. Rondelet.” This, however, is the fault, not of 
the individual book, but of its class, It contains some amusing 
traits. M. Rondelet’s account of Je lunch, the uncomfortabler 
French equivalent for the uncomfortable English wedding break- 
fast, is lively. In England, at least, his indignation at eating at 
two o'clock ** en dehors de toutes les heures raisonnables et habi- 
tuelles” may not seem conclusive; but, if it be true that, as he 
declares, guests invited to /e /unch, though not to “ the seminary,” 
have been known to clear the buffet before the parties chiefly con- 
cerned returned from the Mairie and the church, no reprehension 
can be too strong for such a proceeding. When, however, the 
excellent mentor panegyrizes the appalling old French custom 
of a mother-in-law accompanying the married pair on their 
wedding tour, it is necessary to protest in the name of ou 
humanity. The old English fashion of including a bridesmaid 
must have been awkward; but a mother-in-law! Only a com- 
bined salvo of the interjections of all languages could be quite 
equal to this occasion. 


(1) La Caucase et la Perse. Par E. Orsolle. Paris: Plon. 
(2) La vie dans le mariage. Par A. Rondelet. Paris: Perrin, 
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The Bibliotheque omer contemporaine is second to no 
collection of the kind, and M. Ribot (3) is a psychologist of 

roved position, But we are not quite certain whether his 
subject—that form of mental disease which affects the conscious- 
ness of personal identity and its manifestations—is well suited for 
brief treatment. The observed facts are not numerous, and they 
are hitherto unconnected by any trustworthy hypothesis or in- 
ference. For some time to come, at least, accurate and copious 
medical notes of particular cases will probably do more service 
than attempts to collect and generalize from the _philosophico- 


M. Henry d’Ideville’s Petits cétés de Vhistoire (4) is a collection 
of articles or studies dealing with the political men and things of 
France during the last fifteen or twenty years, The author writes, 
it would seem, from an Orleanist standpoint, and his good taste is 
sometimes — For instance, we affect no love for the 
French Republic or for any Republic. But we think that it is 
not partic manners for a Frenchman, who ts the 
Republic apparently by living in France, to speak of the chief of 
the State as “ ce triste personnage qui s'appelle le Président Grévy.” 
However, these are, no doubt, things on which disagreement is 
aoe and M. d’Ideville has a good deal of fairly interesting 

formation to give about a good many interesting people. 

The appearance of the useful Année politique (§) for 1884 has to 
be chronicled. 

Some of M. Cherbuliez’s later books have seemed not quite 
worthy of the author of the Roman d'une honnéte femme. But 
Olivier Maugant (6) is a distinct recovery. Whether the choice 
of subject—mines and workshops—is in definite rivalry with M. 
Zola we cannot say. It is needless to say that, in his handling of 
it, M. Cherbuliez is far from adopting M. Zola’s methods. Hi 
hero is one of those shy and “ put-upon ” persons whom more than 
one novelist has taken under his wing, and the drawing of him is 
good, if not exactly very interesting. Olivier's successful but 
unamiable stepfather, the ironmaster Maresquel, and Olivier’s 
friend, Aristide Laventie, a talkative Southern charlatan, are 
amusing, but somewhat second-hand. On the other hand, Béatrice 
Valtreux, who may be called the heroine, is a fresh and agreeable 
variation of a type of girl daringly different from the conventional 
French young person, who has either adorable candeur or a very 
unadorable minxishness—a type of which M. Cherbuliez has the 
monopoly among French novelists. Béatrice is one of the most 
successful of these heroines, and quite the most interesting. 

As for Le pouce crochu (7), admirers of its author have only to 
trust to their Fortuné, and their Fortuné will pull them through. 
A murder to begin with; a good suicide and marriage to 
finish ; some striking adventures in a cellar at the middle ; and all 
connected according to the rules and regulations of melodrama. 
What can Boisgobéistes wish for more ? 


NEW BOOKS AND REPRINTS. 


M: WILLIAM DIGBY, C.LE., author of India for the 
Indi ad for England (Talbot Brothers) is a philan- 
thropist of the shrieking order, and is largely endowed with the 
gift of sarcasm of a rather infantile kind peculiar to that class of 
ms, He is for ever engaged in pointing the finger of scorn at 
the iniquities of English rule, or curling the lip of derision at 
the ignorance, vanity, and greed of our Indian Civil Service. Mr. 
Digby labours to establish two propositions—the first is that we 
are bleeding India to death ; the second is that the native States 
are better governed than our own provinces. His method of 
proving the tirst is fairly illustrated by the following admirable 
argument. It is argued that we have given our subjects peace—by 
certain fatuous persons—but, says Mr. Digby, “ it is only that 
they may be trodden down by the Pale Horse of Starvation ” ; for, 
observe; the total loss of life by war in all civilized States 
between 1793 and 1877 was 4,500,000, while the loss of life by 
famine in India between 1802 and 1879 was 14,000,000. “ Truly 
a record to note with pride!” is the contemptuous comment of 
Mr. Digby. It would seem that among the other sins of 
Perfidious Albion is to be numbered the importation, planting, 
and training up of famine in Hindostan. The superiority of native 
rule is proved by various arguments from history. Akbar forbade 
Suttee and too early marriages; therefore he was wiser and better 
than our rulers. How it came to pass that too early marriages 
are as much as ever the rule in India, or how it was that Suttee 
survived to be put down by Lord Bentinck, in ~ of the great 
and good Akbar, Mr. Digby does not explain. His example only 
Petey that the most powerful and the wisest of Indian rulers 
iled wholly where we have succeeded partially. Mr. Digby 
ises Sir Salar Jung much and rightly; but he quite forgets to 
int out that that able administrator was put in office and kept 
in office by the English Government. It would, however, be im- 
possible to quote a tithe of the bad ents, misstatements, and 
suppressions in Mr. Digby’s book. It is of no value except as an 
illustration of the character of those exceedingly people who 
make their loving-kindness for such as are a long way off an 
excuse for hatred and calumny to such ss are near at hand. 


(3) Les maladies de la personnaiité. Par Th. Ribot. Paris: Alcan. 
(4) Les petits cotés de Vhistoire. Par Henry d’Ideville. Paris: Calmann- 


(5) L’année politique. Par André Daniel. 1884. Paris: Charpentier. 
(6) Olivier Maugant, Par Victor Cherbuliez. Paris: Hachette. 
(7) Lepoucecrochu, Par Fortuné du Boisgobey. Paris: Ollendorff. 


A much more useful sort of book about India is Dr. 
R. Hawthorne's Student's Manual of Indian History (Swan 
Sonnenschein & Co.) It is nct readable, but then it. was not 
meant to be readable. Dr. Hawthorne desi it to give the 
student a useful collection of dates and “leads.” He errs rather 
on the side of giving too much narrative where it is impossible to 
give a full story. On his first are some directions how to 
read history in a profitable way, which we ere of preath a 

The Wandering Cimmerian who is author of Tales of the 
Pandaus (Harrison & Sons) is at some pains to insist in his 
preface that he only writes to afford amusement. The intention 
is good, but his manner of carrying it into execution is scarcely 
worthy of it. Few readers are likely to be amused by a compound 
of Hindu legends and scraps from Lewis Carroll tied together by 
the Wandering Cimmerian’s own not very brilliant jokes, 

Aspects of Fiction (Field & Tuer) is a capital name. It need 
mean nothing in particular, and it might mean anything. Mr. 
R. 8. de C. had, therefore, the whole field of literature 
open to him whereon to discourse. He has — the speakers in 
his dialogues almost wholly to novels, and the rights of the 
novelist to be moral, philosophical, and what not. No visible 
decision is arrived at, which, however, is not to be taken asa 
proof of failure on Mr. Laffan’s part, for he did not set out to 
arrive at any, and therein he was wise. When we find a gentle- 
man speaking of this as “a time when Fiction is fast winning its 
way to a foremost place among the fine arts,” we cannot but 

t him of a somewhat short acquaintance with literature. 

Phe New Democracy (Sampson Low) is a political satire 
written on very good old lines. The anonymous author is shi 
wrecked on a strange island, Caucusia, and sees many remarkab. 
things. ‘The Caucusians have a waxwork queen, an Upper 
House, which is much overcrowed by the Lower, a garrulous 
Prime Minister, and a Radical y headed by an unscrupulous 
person called Gogram, who joys roughs. All these elements 
of Government are obviously going te produce trouble for the 
Caucusians ; but the author stops short too soon. He is spirited 
away by Gogram, whom he has crossed in love, and leaves Caucusia 
just before things come to a crisis. 

1885: the Story of a Black Bag, a Big Bribe, and a Crushing 
Crime (Field & Tuer), ought to be called the “ Story of an Idiot.” 
The hero, Mr. Theodore Wynch, is indeed a fool, In the first 
place, he has married and got a family of six children on a salary 
of 120/.a year. Then, when he is in a hopeless mess of debt, a 
villain turns up with a big bribe. Mr. Wynch is employed in 
the British Museum, and the villain offers him 10,000), to deposit 
dynamite in one of the galleries. This confiding conspirator pro- 
mises to bring Mr. Wynch the dynamite at 8.15 next morning. 
Instead of in we the police, and making a little money 
honestly by getting the tempter “ lagged,” he takes the bribe, and 

ts the dynamite quietly in a corner of the “‘ Pergamos Gallery.” 

ere is a fearful smash, and Theodore Wynch is left a miserable 
man, The author is firmly convinced that nobody can possibly 
live on 1207. a year and be honest. He writes with a purpose, 
for “what mrtght be may be,” as he oraculously puts it, and, 
therefore, we should be wise in time. The remedy is not obvious ; 
for, if Government officials are going to betray their trust, our 
case is indeed hard, as no salaries the Government can pay will 
ag fools from getting into debt, aud rascals from taking 

ribes. 

If there is anybody who passionately longs to pass his or her 
life in reading about the great woman question, he or she can be 
recommended to tackle Men, Women, and Progress, by the late 
Emma Hosken, Woodward (Dulau & Co.) It is a stoutish book, 
closely printed, and full of the dreadful woman question, debated 
in long talks by people who sit down and spout at one another in 
cold blood. 

Two Snowy Christmas Eves, by Eliza Kerr (Wesleyan Methodist 
Sunday-School Union), is a reasonably good specimen of the mild 
religious story for children, Piety receives as usual a substantial 
pecuniary reward. 

Mr. George T. Ladd, Professor of Philosophy in Yale College, 
has “ edited ” a translation of Lotze’s Outlines of the Philosophy of 
Religion (Boston: Ginn, Heath, & Co.) It is time somebody 
defined what is meant by editing a translation. 

A new edition of Jeremy Taylor's Marriage Ring has been pre- 

by Mr. F. B. Money Coutts (Kegan Paul, Trench, & Co.) It 

is illustrated by notes and appendices, containing the “ Epithala- 

mium”and “ Prothalamium’ of Spenser, by passages from the 

ate en Lost, and an essay on The Sony of Songs, by Ellice 
opkins. 

r. Edward Clarke, M.P., has reprinted his article in the Nine- 
teenth Century on Mr. Gladstone’s financial methods in pamphlet 
form (Edward Stanford). Mr. J. Renwick “7, 4 has published a 
handbook on The Municipal Elections Act, 1884 (Frederick Warne). 
We have received Part 1. Vol. 5 of the Collections for a History of 
Staffordshire (Harrison & Sons). It contains an abstract of the 
Burton Cartulary and other historical material. Now that the 
Durham militia is called out for service, a Jevtioates interest 
attaches to a little sketch of the history of the force reprinted 
from the Teesdale Mercury (Barnard Castle: R. W. Atkinson), A 
second edition is published of A Practical Treatise on the Law of 
Marine Insurance, by Mr. R. Lowndes (Stevens & Sons), What 
has all the appearance of wy & useful book for travellers is 
Re) under the title of The Pocket Hotel Directory (Mackenzie 

0. 
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We beg leave to state that we decline to return rejected Communi- 
cations ; and to this rule we can make no exception. 


NOTICE TO ADVERTISERS. 

The ADVERTISEMENT DeraRtMENT has been Removep from 38 
to 33 Southampton Street. All communications respecting 
ADVERTISEMENTS should therefore be addressed to Mr. Jown Hant, 
33 Soutrnampion Srreetr, Stranp, Lonpoxy, 


The Saturpay Review ts duly registered for transmission abroad. 
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“(HE VALE of TEARS,” DORE’'S LAST GREAT 
PICTURE, completed a few days before he died. NOW ON VIEW at the DORE 
gaLirsy. 35 New Bond Street, with “ Christ Leaving the Pretorium,” and his other great 

. From Ten to Six daily. 1s. 


GRAYS INN.—EXAMINATION for the “ BACON” and 


HOLT" SCHOLARSHIPS. 


NOTICE is Hereby Given that an EXAMINATION for these SCHOLARSHIPS will be 
held - ~~ ‘sIon Hall on the 2nd and Sra days of June neat, commencing at Ten o clock A.M. 


These Scholarships ,~ of the yearly value of £45 and £40 respectively, tenable for Two 
Years, and are very Student for the Bar who, on the tnd day of Jenc next, shall have 
been a Membero Grey’ ‘ yA for not more than Sve terms, and who sha'l have kept e-ery terin 
since his admission, inclusive of that i in, or before, which he shall have been admitted, 

the E for the 5 there sill be set Two Papers of Questions, “viz. 


Ist. om, on oS eee History of Eugland to the end of the Reign of 
See 


2nd. on the General History of to the same date. 
And there will also be given to the Candidates t more subjects connected with the 
Constitutional and General History of England, to the p date, any one of which subj ~ 
a Candidate may select, and on the one which he does select he w.ll be required to write 


rt Essay 
The time tobe ellowed for each 7 these three Papers will be three hours. 
ted this 27th day ebruary, 138. 
THOMAS ©. SANDERS, Exammer. 


EAMINGTON COLLEGE.—NEXT TERM begins Friday, 


April 21. Apply to the Paiscirac for particulars. 


CLIFTON COLLEGE CLASSICAL, MATHEMATICAL, 
and NATURAL SCIENCE SCHOLARSHIPS.—Nine or more o) Eo 
from £25 to £0 a year, which bei 


at Midsummer, 1885, value 
r particulars nthe Hea 


to £90 @ year ‘in cases of scholars who | 
MASTER or SECRETARY, the College, Clifton, Bristol. 


FRRADLEY COLLEGE.—SIX J SCHOLARSHIPS, 


Sour of £30, one of £30, one of £90, will be Slled up in June next. Candidates must have 
nm under Fourteen on January 1, 1885,—For further particulars,apply to The Rev. the 
"Rediey College. Abingdon. 


| J NIVERSITY of LONDON.—NOTICE is Hereby Given, 
hat on Wednesday, 29th of April next, the Senate will proceed to Elect EXAMINERS 
in the following Departments : 


Examinerships. Salaries, Present F-raminers. 
ARTS AND SCIENCE. (Each.) 
Two in The Language, £160 { Craik Esq... 
| Twoin Language and Literature £100 E. Brette, B.D., B.A. 
Twoin The German Language and Litereture £75 ‘ee Ph.D. 
the y Bene 
MTEC 
Two in Mental and Moral Scicne _{ Prof.G, Groom Robertson, 
Two in Political Economy oo Bonamy 
Two in Mathematics and Natural Philosophy £200 { Prot. A. G. reenhill, 
Two in Experimental Philosophy £120 { Fret prey Foster 
‘ f.J.E R ids.M. D.,.F.R.S. 
Two in Botany and Vegetable Physiolog .... £100 Bayley yaltour, 
Two in Geology and Paleontology { Rev. Prof. T. G. Bonney, 
Laws. 
Two in Jurisprud R Law, Prin- 
W 
Two in Equity and Property Law £0 W, 
Two in Common Law and Law aud Prin ames Ansile QC 
Ciples of Evidence F. A. Philbrick, Esq., B.A., Q.C 
Two in Constitutional History of England.... £25 { pecer ‘A 
MEDICINE. 
Two in Medicine .........+ Mliler 
£150 Sir liam MacCormac, M.Ch., M.A. 
Prof. D. ingham, M.D., C.M., 
Two in Anatomy sim 
H. G. Esq.. 
Two in Obstetric Medicine...... —)- 
Tyoin Materia Medicaand Pharmacenticaly T. Tauder 


Two in Forensic Medicine £50 { Bro: ‘And Penge, M8. 


The Examiners above named are re-eligible, and intend ~ offer themselves for re-election. 
Candidates must send in their Names to the Regi with any of their geait. 
Fy they may think desirable, on or before Tuesday, March 31. It is particularly desired 
the Senate that no personal application of any kind be made to its indivy Mounbers. 


University of London, 
Burlington Gardens, W. By Order of the Senate, 
ARTHUR MILMAN, M.A., Registrar, 


March 3, 1330. 


MELNOTTE ET FILS, Reims. 


1880 VINTAGE CHAMPAGNE. 


Extra Sec, Sec, aud Brit, price 84s. per dozen, 
45s, per dozen half-bottles. 


HEDGES & BUTLER, 
WINE MERCHANTS & SHIPPERS, 
188 REGENT STREET, LONDON. 


1880 VINTAGE CHAMPAGNE. 


* MELNOTTE ET FILS, Extra Sec. 


1880 VINTAGE CHAMPAGNE. 


MELNOTTE ET FILS, Sec. 


— 


1880 VINTAGE CHAMPAGNE, 


MELNOTTE ET FILS, Brit. 


1880 VINTAGE CHAMPAGNE. 
MELNOTTE ET FILS. Finest Vintage since 1874. 
Agents: 


HEDGES & BUTLER, 


185 REGENT STREET, LONDON. 


MELNOTTE ET FILS, Reims. 
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MAGDALEN COLLEGE SCHOOL, OXFORD. 


Master—The Rev. T. Cx OGLE, Fellow and late ‘Tutor of Magdalen College, 
Treiand, sad Craven Scholar. 
Second ice. 1885. will begin on THURSD AY, Atril 9, New bage will be received on 
previous day appointment, bu: boys may be later in term. ‘Lhis term 
particularly Ane tor the admission of young vo. 
The work of every boy is under the direct supervision of the Master. Pa nd attention 
— to rane boys, and there is special p dothe 
ong the successes recently gained are :—Three pen Classical Scholarships Two O 
Methematien! "Scholarships ; One Natural Science Scholarship First Class in Final Mat 
matica’ ; First Class in Classical Moderations ; two First Classes in Mathematical 
Moderations ; ‘ook to Junior Mathematical (University) Scholarship. 
Terms in the schoolhouse for board, tuition in the ordinary subjects, and school subserip- 
tions, Sixty-nine Guineas per annum. 
wt information relative to Choristerships, Exhibitions, and terms for Day Scholars, apply 
the Reverend the MASTER. 


BY PARCELS POST. 


A LUXURY UNKNOWN IN ENGLAND. 


BARBER & COMPANY'S FRENCH COFFEE, 
As used in Paris. In its highest perfection, 10d. per 1b. See that you have 
none other. 51bs. in tirs sent free, per parcels post, for 5s. 6d., or 2 lbs. for 2s. 4d. 


BARBER & COMPANY, 274 REGENT CIRCUS, OXFORD STREET, W. 


61 Bishopsgate Street, E.C. The Borough, London Bridge. | Manchester—% M 

rmingham— rant. Preston—Fishergate. 

a2 Titehtield Street,W. | Liverpool—1 Chureh Street. 


rhe INDIAN ENGINEERING COLLEGE, 
COOPER'S HILL, STAINES. 
irse of is arranged to fit an ENGINEER for employment in Europe, India, or 
the tx Colonies. SIXTY Sit UDENTS wat be admitted in Seprember 1885. For competition 
the Secre of State hp - od Fifteen pointments in the Indian Public Works Depart- 
ment. 'wo in the Indian 
SECRETARY, at the College. 


(GHELTEN HAM COLLEGE.—TWELVE SCHOLARSHIPS. 


Eight £40 ; Four £20. Election third Tuesday in May. An ADDITIONAL SCHOLAR- 


Department. — For particulars, apply to the 


of £40 for one will be an the 
r, will be given to the Son of an old Cheltonian.— 


Ow! 
‘Avply to the SRCRRTARY, the Colleze, Cheltenham. 


RINITY COLLEGE, GLENALMOND (in the Perthshire 


hlands).—Classical and Modern Sides—the latter a systematic, practical education | 


for BOYS entering upon jife. Preparation for the Univer: ities, Indian Civil Service, 
Army, and other nations. TWO SCHOLARSHIPS of £30 a year will be offered ‘or 
competition in August.—For particulars, prospectus, &c., apply to the WARDEN. 


IGHT EXHIBITIONS, £60, £50, £40, for BOARDERS, and 
anh for DAY BOYS, on March 17 next. —Apply, HEAD MASTER, School House, 


WITZERLAND,—The Rev. Ep. and Mme. DESCOMBAZ 
receive a FEW YOUNG LADIES who have every educational advantage combined 
with a most comfortable home. sae situation on the Lake of Geneva. French, German, 
Music. Painting, visiting Professors. First-class references in England, France, Germany, 
and Switzerlan "—Sadex Nyo.. Vaud. 


| JEUTENANT-COLONEL T. J. R. MALLOCK, P.S.C., late 
Royal Fusiliers, and Garrison Instructor of the Southern Distriet from July. 1875, to 
August, 1844, receives a limited number of Militia Subalterns as RESIDENT PUPILS, to 
tro'Vs them for their Military Competitive Examination, Colonel MALL oc K will have one or 
Vacancies for the next Course (April 1 to the ddress, Pine- 


M. THOMAS BRAUD, PASTEUR PROTESTANT. 


| ANGUE FRANGAISE.—FONTAINEBLEAU. —Une | 
FAMILLE FRANCAISE re-evrait pour un, deux mois ou plus, un JEUNE HOMME 
ui voudrait apprendre le FRANCAIS.—Renseignements, Rev. Charles B. Fendall, Woodcote 
lvuse, Windlesham, Bagshot, Suriey. 


OAKHAM SCHOOL.—EXHIBITIONS of £35, £30, and £20 
ona for on March 23. There are 


ELICACY or BACK WARDNESS.—J. C. GAWTHERNE, 
M.A. (Lancing and Oxford), with the assistance of Masters for Modern Subjects, 
cic ne — PRIVATE PUPILS, over Fourteen, who require individual care.— 


RT-UNION of LONDON.—Subscription, One Guinea. 
Every Subscriber receives an of a large Fist y A. WILLWORE 
Fee ATTACK OF THE “ vane MY om anded by Sir Wm, Winter) on the 
panish Armada, August 8, 1588, a R.W.S. achance of one cf the | 
numerous valuable Prizes. The ist wilt Chuse March 31. The Print is now ready. 
EDMUND E. ANTROBUS, 77 
112 Strand, February 1645. ZOUCH TROUGHTON, } Hon. Secs. 


(THE ILFRACOMBE HOTEL.—A Charming Winter Resi- 

dence on the verge of the Atlantic, with the mild and equable climate of North-Western 
Rooms facing South, overluoking hotel garden uced 

y ‘information of the MANAGER, Devon. Gems 


CHARING CROSS HOSPITAL 
Annual Income, including Annual oe eee 
Anoua!l Expenditure 


2,000 
THE COUNCIL appeal for HELP to meet this defici di 
Donations and Annual Subscriptions, or Legacies for cand par manentiy reduce it, either by 


FREEHOLD BUILDING GROUND.—CITY of LONDON. 
The COMMISSIONERS oF. SEWERS of the City of 
Guildhall of the said City on Tue ay April 1 14, 1845, at balfe preci! 
r ND, 
Petter situate in Addie Street, Faicon Street, and 


The Foner he do not bind themselves to accept the highest or any proposal. 
Perso: s making proposals must attend personally or by duly authorized agent on the ahove- 
day at half-past Twelve o'’c ock precisely, and the parties whose offers are 
wili be required to execute an agreement and bond at the same time 
Proposals must be aa e the outside “ Tender for Ground. ‘Addle Street,” or other- 
s the case ma: din, to the before Twelve 


wise, a 
on one of: AS 
Sewers Guildhall HENRY BLAKE, 
Principal Clerk. 


BY ROYAL LETTERS PATENT. 


THE NEW SANITARY WALL-HANGING, 


CHEAPER THAN A PAINTED WALL AND MORE DURABLE. 
May be scrubbed with Soap and Water without injury. 
Manufactured by THE EMBOSSED TAPESTRY COMPANY. 
Loypoy Depot: 33 SOUTHAMPTON STREET, STRAND, W.C. 
Patterns, Prices, and Particulars on receipt of Six Stamps. 


COM FORT. The LITERARY MACHINE, 
olding a in an. tion over r jous' 


DEFECTIVE VISION. 


Rev. Canon writes: The s 
my eyes feel strong 4 Lonly pogret sh 
msulting Physician estiminster tal; Ea: 
“D.. Dixon- Hartland, LAURA Slt Benedict, 
1A OLD BON ND est sie ad his See vectacles to assist and 
strengthen weakest sigh tcon: 
Established thirty years. 


Ome BYRON on WOMEN.—Few men were better judges 
ty, or of the arts which heauty employs, than Lord Byron, 
in describing one of his heroines in “ Don Juan, the lines :— 
“In virtues nothing earthly could surpass s her, 
Save thine ‘incomparable oil Macassar,’” 


he a tribute at once to his heroine and to that exquisite preparation, 
WLAND'S MACASSAR OIL,” has assisted in procuring 
and keeping a luxuriant head of hair, eradicating scurf, dandriff, and all other evils 
tal to its growth. It can now also be had in a golden colour 

people and children, Sizes, 8s. 6d., 7s. ; 10s, 6d., equal to 


Boy who comes out first in the Junior Scholar- | 


NOTICE—JOHN MORTLOCK & CO. 
Manufacturers of Artistie Porcelain and Glass 


| DINNER SERVICES DESSERT SERVICES TEA SERVICES 
LUNCHEON SERVICES BREAKFAST SERVICES TOILET SERVICES. 


Patterns Carriage Paid to any part of the United Kingdom. 
Designs and Estimates free. Discount 15 per cent. for Cash, 


creeps: { 466, 468, AxD 470 OXFORD STREET 
ADDRESSES: 3) 32 ORCHARD STREET, PORTMAN SQUARE, W. 


CHARING CROSS 
TURKISH BATHS. 


J. & Tl. NEVILL. 
NORTHUMBERLAND AVENUE. 
Pronounced to be the FINEST IN EUROPE. 


| 

| Admission, 9 to 7 p.m. 3s. 6d. | Evening, 7 to 9 p. 
| Sundays, 10 a.a. till 1 P.t. 3s. 6d. 


Chiropodist in attendance and Hair-Dressin 
Room attached. 


SEPARATE BATH for LADIES, open all day. 


| Also at LONDON BRIDGE and ALDGATE. 
B= Prospectus post free on application. 


APOLLINARIS 


|\“THE QUEEN OF TABLE WATERS.” 


“Tts numerous competitors appear to have, one after another, 
| fallen away.”— British Medical Journal, May 31, 1884, on the 
International Health Exhibition. 


HEAL & SON. 


BEDSTEADS. 
3ft. IRON FRENCH, from 10s.6d. | 3ft. BRASS FRENCH, from 48s. 
BEDDING. 
MATTRESSES, 3 ft. 


. from 11s. 
A NEW SPRING MATTRESS, warranted and servicea) 


ann 
BEAL: “so NMIER PELAST “PORTATIF, of which 30,006 have been sold, is 
the Cotes yet invented. 3ft., 403, ‘This, witha F ‘Tench Mattress, makes a 


BEDROOM FURNITURE. 

PLAIN SUITES, from £3. DECORATED SUITES, from £8 103. SUITES OF WHITE 
from £144. ASH AND WALNUT SUITES, from £12 12s, ee specially 
suitable for Bedrooms, 2ls. EAS CHAIRS, from 35s. COUCHES, from 73s. 
WRITING TABLES, from 258. OCCASLONAL TABLES, from 10s. “a 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE FREE BY POST. 
195 to 198 TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD. 


UNIVERSALLY PRESCRIBED BY THF FACULTY. 


Laxati d 
TPAMAR For CONSTIPATION. 
Bile, Headache, 
[NDIEN Prepared by E. GRILLON, 


Chemist of the Paris Facuity, 69 ‘Quese Street, City, London. 
( . RILLON. Tamar, unlike Pills and the usual Purgatives, i is 

agreeable to take, and never produces irritation, nor interferes with business 
or pleasure. Sold by all Chemists and Druggists, 2s. 6d. a box, stamp included. 


GOLD MEDAL, 
CALCUTTA EXHIBITION, 1884, 


FRY’S CARACAS COCOA. 


“A most delicious and valuable article.”—Standari). 


FRY’S 


PURE COCOA ONLY. 


FRY’S COCOA EXTRACT. 
TWENTY PRIZE MEDALS. : 


URNISH YOUR HOUSE or APARTMEN 
and 130 


COCOA. 


Catalozue. with Terms, 


select trom. ‘Tilust 
m. rated price 


and !9, 20,and Morwell Street, W. Established 
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LIFE ASSURANCES, &c. 


COMPLETED SCHEME OF LIFE ASSURANCE, 


LEGAL AND GENERAL LIFE ASSURANCE 
SOCIET 


The Society's Conditions include the following ; 
Immediate payment of Death-Claims : 
— protection against omission to pay premiums: 
rld-wide residence after one year in ordinary cases: 
Guarantee of Surrender-value : 
Freedom after one year from forfeiture through suicide. 
The new explanatory Prospectus will be forwarded on application. 
The Invested Funds exceed Two Millions. Policies indisputable. 
_ Nine-tenths of the total Profits belong to the Assured. The 
next division will be made as at December 31, 1886. 


Offices, 10 Fleet Street, London, E.C. 
NATIONAL PROVIDENT INSTITUTION, 


ESTABLISHED 1835. 


FOR MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE. 


ACCUMULATED FUND........ £4,000,000. 
PROFITS DECLARED, £3,400,000, 
Working Expenses about 6 per cent. of the Income. 
Claims paid immediately on proof of death and title. 
48 GRACECHURCH STREET, LONDON. 


PROVIDENT LIFE OFFICE, 50 Regent Street, W., and 
14 Cornhill, E. London. 
EXxtTRACcts from the Report of the Directors for 1884. 

The Proposals received for New oy amounted to £559,235. Of these My Fetictes were 
issued, assuring £518,085, and 1 in New F (after ing made for 
Re-assurances) the sum of £15,060, 

Proposals for £71,150 were either aattens by the Directors or not completed. 

‘The Claims for the year amounted to £191,941, being £312 less than the amount for 1883. 

The 4 from all sources was £315,571, an increase of £5,200 upon the revenue tor the 

‘vious 
The total iF unds of the Office on January 1, 1884, were £2,323,281. On December 31 last they 
ea 4 Sans an increase of £65,671 showing the progressive character of the 

iness of the Oftice 
During the past year the Directors have revised their rates of Premium for“ Without Profit 
Assurancts, aad at the earlier ages of life these rates are now lower than those of almost 


NORTHERN ASSURANCE COMPANY. 
FIRE AND LIFE” HOME AND ABROA 
LONDON—1 MOORGATE STREET, E.C. ABERDEEN STREET. 
INCUME and FUNDS (1ss3). 


124,000 
Accumulated Puniis £2,890,000 
FIRE OFFIC E, 


P H@ENIX 
LOMBARD STREET and CHARING CROSS, LONDON.—Fstablished 1782. 
Insurances against Loss by Fire and iewalng ning effected in all parts of the World. 


iwith 
WILLIAM C. MACDONALD 
FRANCIS B. MACDONALD Secretaries. 


1} PERIAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
Established 1883._1 OLD BROAD STREET, E.C.; and 22 PALL MALL, S.W. 
Capital, £1,600,000. Paid-up and Invested, £700,000, Total Invested Funds, over £1,500,000, 

E. COZENS SMITH, General Sianager. 


105, 000 ACCIDENTS, for which Two Millions have been 
Paid as Compeneation by the RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ 
ASSURANCE COMPANY, 61 Cornhit!. Accidents of all kinds. Paid-up and Invested 
Funds, £260,000 ;— Premium ‘Income. £235,000. Chairman, HARVIE M. Farqunar, Esq.— 
Apply to the Carte at the Railway Stations, the Local Agents, or West-end Otlice, 8 Grand 
Hotel Buildi Cross, or at Heac Cornhill. London, E. 
WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 


PENINSULAR and ORIENTAL STEAM NAVIGATION 


MPANY. 
UNDER CONTRACT FOR | Het MAJESTY'S MAILS TO INDIA, 
A 
REDUCED RATES OF PASSAGE MONEY.—SPECIAL RETURN TICKETS. 
Departures ior— row lightly” 
CALCUTTA, MADIAS and CEYLON, CHINA, 
STRAITS, and JAPAN UFrom Lirindis:, Mondays. 
4 From Tilbury, 
SYDNEY, MELBOURNE, and ADELAIDE = Thursdays, 12.30 1.x 


Fromm Brindisi, M 
BOMBAY, EGYPT, ADEN, GIBRALTAR rou Mondays, 
MALT. Wednesdays. 
iz LE % COCKSPU 


ADEN] 
LONDON, 8.W.: RUE LEPEL ETHIER, PARIS 7 
NOAILLES, MARSEILLES. 


eekly. 


ABBOTT, PAGE, & CO’S 


AY ARCH CIRCULAR, now ready, contains the best 
information for all classes of Investors,and points out certain securities 
which pay from 5 to 10 per Cent. on the capital invested. 


Every Capitalist and Investor should send for a Copy. 
Post free or application, 


STOCKBROKERS, 42 POULTRY, LONDON, E.C. 
BIRKBECK | BANK, Southampton Buildings, ‘Chancery Lane. 


punts opened g to the usual practice of other Bankers, and Interest allowed 
on the mi monthly b when not drawn below £50. No commission charged for 


keep i accounts. Money on Deposit at3 per cent. repayable on demand. 

The ank undertakes, free of charge, the custody of Deeds, Writings, and other Securities 
on Valuables; the Collection of Bills of Exchange, Dividends, and Coupons; and the purchase 
and sale of Stocks and Shares. Letters of Credit and Circular Notes issued. Pamphiet on 
application. FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 


EK LECTRICAL POWER STORAGE 
MPANY, LIMITED. 


Offices : 4 Winchetet Cc. E. 


Jepho 338. 
Registered Te egraph : “Storage,” 
ELECTRIC LIGHT ENGINEERS AND CONTRACTORS. 

SOLE MANUFACTURERS of the * E. P. 8S." ACCUMULATOR, which ensures absolute 
steadiness and prevents failure in Electric Light; enadles lamps to burn at - hour, day or 
night, when engines are not running. o- combining, with the excellence and beauty o: the 
Evectric Light, the convenience ot gas. _ renders it especially suitabie for | Hotels, Mansions, 
Country Residences, Factories, and Milis, 

‘ortable Electric Light Plant for tal lat 

Public or ‘Social Meetings, Fétes, Balls, Dinners, &e. 


ns, such as Building Operati . 
free on appli ; ons, 


—— 


BOOKS, &c. 


M2! UDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY.—Many Copies of all the Best 
Books of the Best Authors are in circolation ay | ECP 
Subscription One Guinea per Annum, and upw umber cf Volumes 
required.—Prospectuses, postage free, on application. 
Mvupbik's SELEcT Liprary, Limited, 30 to 34 New Oxford Street, 
281 Regent Street, W.. and 2 King Street, Cheapside. 


OOMES’S REGENT LIBRARY, 141 REGENT STREET.— 
Six Volumes allowed in Town, or Twelve V elemes in the Country, for Three Guineas 
perAnnum,. All New Books added on m day of publication. 


HE SATURDAY REVIEW sent by post at following rates 
per annum, paid in advance: 


Any part of the United 88 8 


Other British Colonies, Europe, Egypt, and America........ 1 10 6 
STEEL & JONES, 4 Spring Gardens, London, 8.W. 


SATURDAY REVIEW.—tThe following NUMBERS 
of THE SATURDAY REVIEW are required, for which 6d.each will be given, viz.: 
13, 74, and 99 (clean copies)—at the Office, 38 Southampton Screet, Strand, W.C. 


3d. in the 1s. —HATCHARDS, 187 Piccadilly, 
All the New and Standard t.-. Bibles, Prayers, Church Services, &c. 
Post Orders or ‘promptly executed. Libraries and 


BUMPUS, Bookseller to Her Majest oy the the Queen, 


350 Oxford Street, The in Lenten RA or 
cent. t. discount for 


NEW WORK on RICHMOND (SURREY). 
Nearly ready, demy 8vo. hand somely fam on antique paper, half Roxburgh binding, 


HISTORICAL RICHMOND. By Epwin_ BeEresrorp 
CHANCELLOR. This work of antiquarian and local interest will be issued shortly to 
Subscribers. ‘Che Subscription Edition will contain a special and exciusive number of 
original Pirates, illustrative of the history of Riheout, and will be strictly limited to 250 


Copies at One Guinea each. As a large part of this Edition is alread, —— for, it is 
ted that i Subsortbers wie without delay, forward their N to the Author, 
E. B. CHANCELLOR, The Retreat, Richmond, Surrey. 
Now ready, 98.5 


VE CON SEORATION of of EUCHARISTIC 
OBLATION,. By the Rev. Epmunp 8S. FFoULKES, B.D. 

London : J. T. Hayes, 17 Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, 
Now ready, Fifty-fifth Edition, 2s. 


(HE CHILD'S GUIDE to KNOWLEDGE. By A Lapy. 
The Original Authorized Edition, brought down to the Present T 
London : : SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, & Co. 


BLAckwoop's MAGAZINE for MARCH 1885. 
No. DCCCXXXIII. 2s. 6d. 
CONTENTS: 

OUR EGYPTIAN ATROCITIES. 

PLAIN FRANCES MOWBRAY.—Conclusion, 

A RUSSIAN PHILOSOPHER ON ENGLISH POLITICS. 

THE WATERS OF HERCULES. Part VIII. 

THE HERO OF LEPANTO AND HIS TIMES. 

ENGLAND: UNDER THE FOREIGN AND COLONIAL ADMINISTRATION 
OF MR. GLADSLONE, LORD GRANVILLE, AND LORD DERBY. by 
CHARLES MACKAY. 

MR. CHAMBERLAIN AND THE RIGHTS OF PROPERTY. 

WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, Edinburgh and London. 


Monthly, 2s. 6d. 
THE CONTEMPORARY REVIEW. 
CoNTeNTs FoR MARCH: 
THE MAHDI AND BRITISH INDIA. By Sir Ricnanp Temp es, Bart. 
THE ORGANIZATION OF DEMOCRACY. By 
AMIEL’'S JOURNAL. By BLaycur LEPPINGTON. 
THE SHIPPING COMMISSION VIEWED FROM THE FORECASTLE. By 
V. CLARK RUSSELL. 
cnoson ELIOT. By Ricnanp H. Horton. 
PROFESSOR DRUMMOND'S NEW SCIENTIFIC GOSPEL. By R. A. Warsox, 
NATIVE FAITHS IN THE HIMALAYAH. By Ciarvus F. OLvnam. 
THE SUFFRAGE FOR WOMEN, By Emity Preirrer. 
CONTEMPORARY RECORDS : 
1, HISTORY OF RELIGION. By Principal 
2. BIOLOGY. By W. I. DALLINGRR, F.R.S, 
3. GENERAL LITERATURE. 
IsuIsTKR & CO., Limited, 4 Ludgate Hill, E.C. 


TLUUSTR: ATIONS of WESTMINSTER ABBEY; including 
Measured Drawings of Banh of Choir, South Transept, Cloister, Chapter Huuse Entrance, 
Henry Vil.'’s Tomb. ac.- See the BUILDER for this week ; also see on Westminster 
Abbey by Mr. Watern. use Hoya eet ey Railway Kates ; Mr. F. Penrose on Greek 
Architecwure ; Letter irom Paris, &c.—4d. ; by post, 4) Annual 1s. 
46 Catherine Street. And all Newsmen. 


J. NISBET & CO’S NEW BOOKS. 


THE REV. DR. MACDUFF'3 NEW BOOK. 
COMMUNION MEMORIES: the Record of some Sacramental 


Sundays. With Meditations, Addresses, and Prayers, grited, fer for the Lord's Table; 

including an Introduction and Historical Appendix. By J. R. Macpur#, D.D., Author 
o “Morning and Night Watches.” Crown svo. with F rontispiece, 6s. 

BEHIND the CLOUD; and other Lessons from Life. In which 
the “ Natural" is used to illustrate the “Spiritual.” By “E. C.." Author of “ Lord, I 
Hear of Suowers o: Blessing,’ ** Amoug the Brambles,”’ &c. “Crown Svo. 4s. 6d. 

THE TEACHING of the TWELVE APOSTLES: a Page of 
First Century Christian Life ; with Translation, Motes, and Dissertations. By Canon 


ENCE, M. Ay V.car ot St, Pancras. Crown Svo. 6s, 
“We predict for this book unqualitied success.""— Record. 


A TRANSLATION of the OLD TESTAMENT from the 
Original Hebrew. By H. SPURRELL. Demy 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

MODERN ATHEISM; or, the Heavenly Father. By M. Ernest 
Translated by the Rev. Hexry DownrTox, Gs, 

THE BOOK of DANIEL; or, the Second Volume of Pro heey. 
Translated and Expounded, with a Preliminary Sketch of Antecedent Prophecy, by 
the Kev. Professor MunPHY,D.D. Crown 8vo. 3s. 

HIGH AIMS: or, Romantic Stories of Christian Endeavour. 
By Eveanor C. Price, Author of French Heiress." Crown 8vo. 5s, 

SCRIPTURAL STUDIES, the late Rev. Cuartes BripcEs. 
With by the Be Rev. E. ICKERSTETH, D.D., Bishop Desiguate of Exeter. 
Ninth Edition. New Edition, small crown 8vo. cloth, 2s. éd. 


JAMES NISBEL & CO., 21 BERNERS STREET, W. 
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_MUSIC, 


W. MORLEY & ©CO.’S POPULAR SONGS. 


LADO. B Crro Pr: 
1. B flat (A to D, and E flat. 
BEST OF RANK L. Morr. 
G, A (E to E), B flat, and C. 
THE NEW KINGDOM. By Tours. 
Each 24 Stamps. 
ge that Captivate the World. 


HOME DREAMS. “By A. H. Brwrenp. 
Amos song, easy and brilliant.” 
D to E), A, and B flat. 


"THE LIGHT of the “LAND, By Crro 


“ A grand and im 
B flat, C(C to and Words 


J EM: A vege Song. By Oorsrorp Drcx. 
[THE CLANG of the HAMMER. By 
“A bei, and spirited song.” 
to D), and B flat. 
New Sap, By A. H. Benrenp. 
ies first month of issue. 
15,620 oie sold first month of issue. 
i} atest and most genuine success of modern times. 
F,G (compass D to E), A flat, B flat, and C. 
TILL the BREAKING of the DAY. By Crro Prxsvrt. 


W. Morey & Co., 209 Regent Street, W., and 70 Upper Street, N. 


SURELY. 


ASHDOWN EDITION of STANDARD PIANOFORTE 
MUSIC, 


Net. s. d. 

1. Chopin’s Twenty-seven Studies ...... erevcccccccccccceccecs 26 
2. Stephen Heller’s Album. Op. 138....ccceeecceececesesesece 16 
3. Henri Roubier’s Twenty Melodies of Franz ‘Schubert mesbes 3 0 
4, Stephen Heller’s Twenty-four Preludes. Op. 81 .......... 1 
5. Chopin’s Eighteen Nocturnes ........sceecscesesececseeeece 20 
6, Czerny’s One Hundred and One Exercises ........++see0+002 1 0 
7. Czerny’s Etude de la 20 
8. Schumann’s Phantasiestiicke. Op.12........ 1 6 
9. Schubert's Eight Impromptus 16 
10. Liszt's SoirGes de Vienne 26 
11. Clementi’s Six Sonatinas. Op. 10 
12, Stephen Heller’s Thirty-two Preludes. Op. 119 ..........++ 16 
13. Rubinstein’s Soirées 4 St. Pétersbourg, 6 Morceaux. Op. 44.. 1 0 
14. Chopin’s Forty-three Mazurkas 3 0 
15, Schumann's Album fiir die Jugend. Op, 68 16 
16, Dussek’s Six Sonatinas. Op. 6 
17. Gottschalk Selection No, 1 (Pasquinade and five others) . 10 
18, Kublau’s Six Sonatinas. Op. 55 
19, Chopin’s Bigttt Waltzes as 
20. Kullak’s Youthful Days, Twenty-four Characteristic Pieces... 1 6 


21. Kessler’s Twenty-four Studies 
To be had of all Music Sellers throughout the world, or sent (post free) to any 
part of the United Kingdom at prices quoted above, by the Publisher, 


EDWIN ASHDOWN, HANOVER SQUARE. 
LONDON MUSIC PUBLISHING CO’S PUBLICATIONS. 
of the celebrated “ British Patrol,” “ La Caravane,” 
HE MAROH of the NATIONS. Now being performed, with 
Scots Guards, Royal Artillery, Royal 
Publishing Company (Limited), 54 Great Marlborough 
ONE DAY of ROSES. Music by Mary _W- Forp, 
| Roses’ has been sung by A. Patti, who has expressed herself 
fore rank in the concert and drawing rooms of the 
Music Publishing C: 
PPAROPORTES, High Class forthe Million, £10 10s. Full 
Seven octaves. Warranted. Walnut Case, all latest improvements. 
sweet quality of tone, and is ateieehiy adapted for small rooms, & 
THE NEW £10 10s, PIANOFORTE for Schools, Students, &e. 
will stand hard wear. 
[THE NEW £10 10s. PIANOFORTE. Safely packed, and 
sent to any part of the world on receipt of remittance. 
THE LONDON MUSIC PUBLISHING AND GENERAL AGENCY 


[THE MAROH of the NATIONS. By Grore Ascn, Composer 
a &e. 
miliary bands. net. Fult orchestra and 1 
New 
issue, in three keys, for all voices. 2s. net. 
Madame 
August 
pany, 54 Great Marlb ‘h Street, W. 
‘THE NEW PIANOFORTE, Full Compass, £10 10s., has a 
New Catalogue gratis, post free, containing choice selection of Music for Schools, &c. 
COMPANY, LIMITED, 54 Great Marlborough Street, W. 


JOSEPH WILLIAMS’S NEW LIST. 


SELECT VOLUNTARIES. By Henry Farmer. A Collection of short 
easy Classical (Ancient and Modern) Pieces, suitable for Piano, Organ, or 
Harmonium. New Edition, in 12 Books, 1s. 6d. net each Book. Lists gratis. 

STERNDALE BENNETT.—AN ALBUM LEAF. A most charming 
piece, in Classical form, 1s. 6d. net. 

JOHN FARMER.—MARCH in E flat, 1s. 6d. net. 


Do. VALSE BRILLANTE, No.1. 1s. 6d. net. 
Do. VALSE BRILLANTE, No, 2. 1s. 6d. net. 
on SARABAND. 2s. net. 


specially recomme: d the above Pieces to all pure 
mB.’ by tue talented Organist and Music Master to Harrow Sch 
HENRI AIDS OF HONOUR GAVOTTE. 6d. net. 
A quaint and pretty trifle, easy and effective. 


HENRI 2s. net. 
Very trilliant and of moderate difficulty. 


London: WILu1aMs, 24 Berners Street, W. 


CH. GOUNOD’S Celebrated New Song, 
THE KING OF LOVE MY SHEPHERD IS. 


far away. a renowned composer of “ Nazareth” and “ There is a hill 
away,”’ has “aready att attained immense populari “ The marvellously yet 
ly, me’ hanges in the third verse will ever be considered one of the inspira- 


In C, D, Efiat (D to Fy, and F, net. 
BERTHOLD TOURS’ Magnificent Song 


POETS’ CORNER: a Story of Westminster Abbey. 
ingly sympathetic with the 


words Musical pall of ied with 
"—Musical Times. u ing and var 
climax.” — Western Post. E flat, F and G. 2s. net. 


PHILLIPS 7 PAGE, 43 Kilburn High Road, N.W. 


Annual Subscription, including postage, 5s. 
([HE__ MUSICAL TIMES for MARCH contains: 
¢ tions of Music i fmeris by J. Bennett (the first of a Series)— Life of 
Bach_The Birthday of Handel and Bach a Bach Myth by WIL Cummings Pre 
Albert Hall Crystal Palace, &c., in 
Birmingham, Liverpool, Manchester, Poe Notes, Correspondence, &c. 


W OLFFRAMW’S (Dresden) 
GERMAN PIANOS 


Obtained Two Gold Medals on latest improvements, 
LONDON, 1884. TEPLITZ (Avcsrria) 1884. 
Photographs and Price Lists free on application. 
Lonpon WAREHOUSE: 289-291 REGENT STREET, W. (First Floor). 


BORD’S PIANOS. 


HAYE obtained the Highest Awards at all the great Exhibi- 
tions, and are admitted by the best judges to be the perfection of touch and 
tone. The largest assortment in London of selected Instruments for Sale or Hire, 
and on the three years’ system, at the Agency, 
CHAS, STILES & CO., 42 Southampton Row, Holborn, London, W.C. 
Secondhand Pianos, on the three years’ system, from 10s. 6d. per month, 
PIANOS EXCHANGED. Illustrated Lists free, 


BRINSMEADS’ PIANO. 


ENTIRELY NEW CONSTRUCTION THROUGH- 
OUT. The Patent Sustaining Pedal enables the performer to 
rolong the sound ef one or more notes, on the organ principle, 
a special mechanism that applies itself exclusiveiy to the notes 
be — and avoids all possibility of or failure 

ect. 


JOHN BRINSMEAD & SONS, 18, 20, & 22 Wigmore Street, London. W. 
Descriptive Pamphlets and Illustrated Priced Catalogues post free. 


PLEYEL, WOLFF, & CO.’S 
PIANOS. 


P (Established in Paris 1808.) 
Sore Agency: 170 NEW BOND STREET, LONDON, W. 


THE BEST ATLAS FOR EVERY-DAY REFERENCE. 
Crown folio, half-bound morocco, gilt edges, 423. 


PHILIPS’ 
HANDY GENERAL ATLAS OF 
THE WORLD: 


A Comprehensive Series of Maps, illustrating General and 
Commercial Geography. 
New and Enlarged Edition, with many additional Maps, and a New 
Index of 40,000 Names. 
By JOHN BARTHOLOMEW, F.R.G.S, 
single crror, and we can therefore AT while it 
thing but dear.”"—standard. 


LONDON: GEORGE PHILIP & SON, 32 FLEET STREET. 


WORKS BY SHADWORTH H. HODGSON, 
I. PHILOSOPHICAL. 
1, TIME and SPACE: a Metaphysical Essay. 8vo. cloth, 16s. 
2. TIE THEORY of PRACTICE: an Ethical Inquiry. 


2 vols. 8vo. cloth, 24s. 
3. THE PHILOSOPHY of REFLECTION, 2 yols. 8vo. cloth, 
price 21s, 


II. LITERARY. 
OUTCAST ESSAYS and VERSE TRANSLATIONS. 


Essays: The Genius of De Q De Quin as Political Economist — The 
Kaper Poetry i wi Note on the of 
Engli € ®RSE TRAN NS: Nineteen Passages from Lucretius, Horace, 
Momer, xe. Crown 8vo. halt-roan gilt tops, 8s. 6d. 

London ; LoncMANS, GREEN, & CO., Paternoster Row. 


Also, by the same, 
THE “ ARISTOTELIAN ._SIXTH SESSION OF 


THE RELATION of. PHILOSOPHY to 


PILYSICAL and PSYCHOLOGICAL. By SHA HH. 
8vo. paper cover, 


MIss COBBE'S NEW WORK. 
Just published, 8vo, eloth, 28. 6d, 
A FAITHLESS WORLD. By Frances Power Cozsr. 
“ Contemporary 


par oa by permission from the Review,” with Additions and a 


& Ronears. Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, London; and 
uth Frederick Street. Edinburgh. 3 3 
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POPULAR NOVELS AT ALL LIBRARIES. 
LESTER’S SECRET. By Mary Ceci Hay, 


Author of “ Old Myddelton’s Money” &c. 3 vols. 


IN and OUT of FASHION. By Ricnarp 


Davis Perry. 3 vols. 


ALTHOUGH HE WAS A LORD. By Mrs. 


Forrester, Author of “ Viva” &c. Second Edition, 3 vols. 


COLVILLE of the GUARDS. By James 


Grant, Author of “The Romance of War” &c. 3 vols. 


A SIMPLE LIFE. By Lady Horr, Author 


of “ Estella” &c, 3 vols. (Neat week. 


DONOVAN : a Modern Englishman. By Epna 


LYALL, Author of “ We Two” &c. 1 vol. 6s. 
BURST & BLACKETT, PUBLISHERS, 13 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET. 


Now ready, 4to. cloth, 30s.; or bound in half-russia, 36s. 


VOLUME XVIII. (ORN—PHT) 


OF THE 


ENCYCLOPADIA 
BRITANNICA: 


Edited by Professor THOMAS SPENCER BAYNES, LL.D. 
AND 


Professor W. ROBERTSON SMITH, LL.D. 


EDINBURGH: ADAM . ‘ARLES BLACK. 


Now ready, crow 0. cloth, 6s. 


MUSICAL HISTORY. 


Briefly Narrated and Technically 
Discussed. 


WITH A ROLL OF THE 
NAMES OF MUSICIANS, 


And the Times and Places of their Births and Deaths. 


By Sir G. A. MACFARREN, Mus. Doc, 
Professor of Music, University of Cambridge. 


EDINBURGH: ADAM & CHARLES BLACK. 


MISS BRADDON’S NEW NOVEL 
At all Libraries, 3 vols. 


WYLLARD’S WEIRD 


The New Novel. 
By the Author of “Lady Audley’s Secret,” ‘‘ Vixen,” “Phantom 
Fortune,” «Tebmacl,” 


LONDON: J. & R. MAXWELL. AND AT ALL LIBRARIES. 


This day is published, demy 8vo. with Map and Illustrations, 15s. 


HARROW SCHOOL 
AND ITS SURROUNDINGS. 


By PERCY M. THORNTON, 
Author of *‘ Foreign Secretaries of the Nineteenth Century.” 


LONDON: WM. H. ALLEN & CO., 13 WATERLOO PLACE, S.W. 


Will be ready next week, crown 8vo. with numerous Illustrations, 10s. 6d, 


STUDIES IN RUSSIA. 


By AUGUSTUS J. C. HARE, 
Author of “ Walks in Rome,” “ Cities of Northern and Central Italy,” 
“Wanderings in Spain,” &c. 


LONDON: SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 15 WATERLOO PLACE. 


MR. MURRAY’S LIST. 


In March. Part I. fep. 8vo. 


GLENAVERIL; 
Or, the Metamorphoses: a Poem in Six Books. 


By the Earl of LYTTON. 
To be published Monthly, in Six Parts. 


Now ready. : 
SECOND EDITION OF THE CROKER PAPERS. 


THE CORRESPONDENCE and DIARI ES of the Right 
Hon. JOHN WILSON CROKER; comprising Letters, Memoranda, and other Docu- 
ments relat to the chief Political and Social Events of the First Half of the Present 
Century. Edited by Lovis J. J#NNINGS. 3 vols. 8vo. with Portrait, £2 5s. 

Secon: Editi ised, with an enla t 


PREHISTORIC AMERICA, By t the Marquis pz Naparrtac. 
Translated by N. D’ pany ERS, Author of “ Elementary History of Art" &c. 8vo. 
with Illustrations, 16s. 


SELECTIONS from the LETTERS and PAPERS of Sir 
BURGES, Bart., Under-Secretary of Stete for Foreign maw of 
ith Notices of his ‘Edited by Hurron, Author of “J 
Philip Ven Arteveld.” 8vo. lbs. 


LANDSCAPE in ART, before the Days of Claude le and Salvator. 
By ‘Author of “ Cadore, or, Titian’s Country " &c. Medium,svo. with 


THE WILD TRIBES of the SOUDAN; with : « Description of 


the Route from W ety Hoth & Dongola snd Berber. by F.L S. New 
and Cheaper Edition. With a hapter,on the State of Khartoum 
Sir SamUEL Baker. Crown 8vo. with Map and 20 Lilustrations, 

UNBEATEN TRACKS in JAPAN: Travels of a Lady in the 
Interior of Ja) : including Visits to the Shoreiaes of Yezo and the Shrines of Nikko 
and By ISABELLA Bir, uthor of “A 


* Life im the Rocky Mountains,” 
iitustrations, 


“ The Sandwich. islanus.” New and Popular Edition, crown 8vo, wi 
price 7s. 6d. 


HISTORY of the CHRISTIAN CHURCH daring the 
MIDDLE AGES and the REFORMATION (4.p. 1003-1610, By B.A. 
Post 8vo. with Illustrations, 7s. 6d. 


%* Part I., A.p. 30-1003. Post 8vo. with Illustrations, 7s. 6d. 
PASSAGES in the EARLY MILITARY LIFE of General 


Sir opqege T. NAPIER. Written b; Wteneelf. Edited his Son, General 
Wa. C, E. Napizr. Crown 6vo. with Portrait, 


THB PERSONAL ADVENTURES and EXPERIENCES of 
MAGISTRATE during the RISE, PROGRESS, and SUPPRESSION of the 
INDIAN MUTINY. By Mark ‘THORNHILL, Crown 8vo, with Fron’ rontispiece and 


JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET. 


W. SWAN SONNENSCHEIN & CO. 


NEW SERIES OF 3s. 6d. NOVELS. 
AT ALL BOOKSELLERS’. 


1. GEOFFREY STIRLING. By Mrs. Lerra Apams, 3s, 6d. 


=s Stirli ites i arkable the many qualities that design Mrs. 
Leith — best of our fem feminine writers.""—Morning Post. 


2. MADELON LEMOINE. By Mrs. Leita Apams. 3s. 6d. 


38. THE DEATH SHOT. By Captain Mayne 3s. 6d. 
4. THE FLAG of DISTRESS. By Captain Maynz Rew. 3s. 6d. 
5. DAISY DARLING. By E. Spencer Cavrcnrtt, 3s. 6d, 


“ It is brimming over with  qpaint and lively humour." Westminster 
Brilliant, refined, and most amusing.”"— | anity #air. 


6. THE PRIMA DONNA. By Saran Wriitiams (“Sadie”), 


of freshness and originality.""— Whitch«ll Review. 
7. JASMINE. “LEIGH. By Fraser Tyrver. 


bad k of art from which all our novelists, with one or two exceptions, might take a 
‘Not stroke is blurred." — Westminster Review. 


NEW HISTORICAL NOVELS. 
By Mrs. EDMUND BOGER, Author of “ Southwark and its Story.” 
ELFRICA:*‘a Romance of the Twelfth Century. 3 vols. 


This day. 

THE YOUNG DUTCH NOVELIST. oT? 

ROYAL FAVOUR. By A. S. ©. Wattis, Aathor of “ In 


Troubled Times. CAtevery Library. 
‘ novelist (“In Troubled Times")...... Th t work 


Retranslated), is now crown Avo. 
“will in every George bliot.” Whitehall Review. 


A HISTORY of PIANOFORTE MUSIC. With Critical 


Estimates of its Greatest Masters and Ghetshes of their Lives. By Jony Comront 
Edited by Prextic: 


NEW SERIES, No. 3, of 


TIM E: 


A Monthly Magazine of Current Topics, Literature, and Art. 
Price 1s. 


’ Assoc.) .. The Miners’ View of ‘on. 
CHARLES EDWARDES . 


ves 
«s+ Under the Marabout Flag. 
« A Mabdi of the Last Cen 
Robin and Tom 
Revenge.” 


LLIAM SIME. 
DDINGTON SYMONDS ...... Lieder Kreis. 
~/ADo Critical Notices. The Best ‘Beat Books of the Past Month. 


W. SWAN SONNENSCHEIN & CO., PATERNOSTER =e 


— 


— 
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KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, TRUBNER & 
LIST. 


THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 


For MARCH 1885, 2s. 6d, 


THE UNITY OF THE EMPIRE. 
By the Hon, Bury. 
By the Marquis of Lory 


VOLUNTEERS. “TIME OF NEED. By Lieut.-Gen. Sir Epwarp HaMLey, 


4 AND THE SOUDAN. By Sir H. Grecory. 

THE HIGHLAND CROFTERS. By the Right Hon. Lord Napier and Etrrick. 

GEORGE ELIOT'S “ LIFE.” By the Right Hon. Lord Acrox. 

THE ETON TUTORIAL SYSTEM. By the Right Hon. the Eant or DarRyiey. 

WHISPERING MACHINES. By R. BALwer. 

THE POLITICAL SITUATION OF EUROPE. By the Marchese NopIti-VITELLESCHI. 
Senator of Italy. 

THE ACTOR'S CALLING. By Hamriton 

FINLAND: A RISING NATIONALITY. By Prince Krororkry. 

TURKEY AND ENGLAND. By Hopart Pasna. 

A promns ON IMPERIAL FEDERATION. By the Right Hon. W. E. 


GENERAL SARTORIUS IN THE SOUDAN. 


THREE MONTHS in the SOUDAN. By 


Se SaRTORIUS. With 11 Full-page Illustrations. Demy 8vo. con, 
writer who overflows with humour, often under really distressing cireumsta: 
describes the varied scenes of a fitful dra». with the subtle charm of a pervect! yoy 
and whose pages are replete with betraying considerable dorable descriptive 
and womanly sense.””. 


LADY GERTRUDE STOCK'S NEW NOVEL. 


NATURE’S NURSLING: a Romance from 
Real Life. Sy stock, Author of “ Linked Lives,” Is ready 
this day at all Libraries, 3 vols. crown 8vo. cloth. 


NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION NOW READY. 


MY DUCATS and MY DAUGHTER. By 


Hay and Water WuytTe. Crown 8vo. with Frontispiece, cloth, 6s. 
“ The big is vigorous and unaffected ; the author evidently writes about what he knows at 
first hand, and possesses a con< -f shrewd humour.”’- Atheneum. 
Unquestionably one of the best stories of the year.” —Daily News. 


*,*° Also THE CRIME of CHRISTMAS DAY, By 
Hay Hunter. Is. 


SKETCHES OF CHINA AND THE CHINESE, 


BITS of OLD CHINA. By W m. C. Hunter, 
Author of “ The ‘Fan Kwae’ at Canton Treaty Days, 1825-1844.” 
Crown 8vo. cloth, 6s. 

Vols. I., IL, and ITI., in Six Parts, cloth, 30s. each volume, 

DURUY’S- HISTORY of ROME and the 
ROMAN PEOPLE. Edited by Professor MAHArFy. With nearly 3,000 


Illustrations, 


“ There could be no better t to a student.” — Times. 
“We tre glad to ece suche work. made accessible to English readers.""— Atheneum. 
“ This splendid work." —Daily News. 


ENGINEERING FOR ESTATES. 


THE PRINCIPLES of CIVIL ENGINEER- 


ING as APPLIED to AGRICULTURE and ESTATE MANAGEMENT. 
By ALAN BaGor, Assoc. M.[nst.C.E., Author of “ The Principles of Coliiery 
Ventilation” &c. Crown 8vo. «oth, 7s. 6d. 


LORD RONALD GOWER’S REMINISCENCES 


MY REMINISCENCES. By Lord R. Gower. 


Fourth Edition, printed on hand-made paper, with Portrait me by Rajon 
after a painting by Millais, fep. 8vo. limp parchment, 10s. 6d. 


PASTORAL LETTERS ON THE CONDITION OF OUR POOR. 


MERCY and JUSTICE to the POOR: the 


True Political Economy. By the Right Rev. the Lord Bishop of NotrrncHam, 
Demy 8vo. 1s. (Just published. 


Small crown 8vo. cloth, 3s, 6d. 
SONGS of COMING DAY. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 
GATHERED LEAVES. By Enis. 


A PAMPHLET ON THE NAVAL QUESTION. 


BRITONS, AWAKE!!! By A.B.C. Sewed, 4d 


LONDON: 1. PATERNOSTER SQUARE. 


MR. T. FISHER UNWIN’S LIST. 


New Books at all the Libraries and Booksellers’, 
MAJOR FRANK: a Dutch Novel. 1 vol. 6s. (post. free). 


THE POISON TREE: an Indian Novel. 1 vol. 6s. (post free). 
CHARLES DIOKENS as I KNEW HIM. By Geores Dorsy. 
ARMINIUS VAMBERY: his Life and Adventures. 6s. (post 
THE } CHANCELLOR of the TYROL: a Historical Novel. 


ICHABOD: a Portrait. By Berroa Toomas. vols. 


TARANTELLA: a Romance. By Martuitpe Birxp. 2 vols. 
1. FISHER UNWIN, % PATERNOSTER SQUARE, LONDON, E.C. 


Now ready, crown 8vo, pp. viii.—406, cloth, 7s. 6d. 


THE SECRET OF DEATH. 


Being a Version, in a Popular and Novel Form, of the 
Katha Upanishad, from the Sanskrit. 


WITH SOME COLLECTED POEMS. 


By EDWIN ARNOLD, M.A. 
Author of “The Light of Asia” &c. &c, 


Now ready, 4to. pp. 334, wrapper, 


NOTES on LECTURES on MOLECULAR 


DYNAMICS and the WAVE THEORY of LIGHT, delivered at the Johns 
Hopkins University, Baltimore, by Sir WILLIAM THOMSON, Professor in the 
University of Glasgow. Stenographically by A. S. HaTHaway, 
lately Fellow in Mathematics of the Johns Hopkins University. 


Now ready, 8vo. pp. xliv.—784, cloth, 18s. 


ORIENTAL RELIGIONS and their RELA- 


TION to UNIVERSAL RELIGION.—PERSIA. By Samvet JonNsox. 
With an Introduction by O. B. FroruinguaM. 


Now ready, crown 8vo. pp. x.—180, boards, 5s. 


MARK RUTHERFORD’S DELIVERANCE. 
Being the Second Part of his Autobiography. dited by his Friend, 


entitled “ The A: Mark 
*,* The previous work, ap lel Rutherford,” 


Now ready, demy 8vo. pp. xxvi.—800, cloth, 31s. 6d, 


THE SOCIAL HISTORY of the RACES of 


MANKIND. First Division—THE NIGRITIANS. By A. FEATHERMAN. 


Now ready, demy 8vo. pp. viii.—318, with 10 Plates, 12s. 6d. 


THE WAVE of TRANSLATION, in its 


application to the Three Oceans of Water, Air, and Ether. ” By the late 
J. ScoTT RussgxL, M.A., F.R.SS, London and Edinburgh. 


NEW VOLUMES re TRUBNER’S “ORIENTAL SERIES.” 
early ready, post Svo. 


THE LIFE and TRAVELS of ALEXANDER 


CSOMA DE KOROS, between 1819 and 1842. With a Short Notice of all 
a Pablished and Unpublished Works and Essays. From Original and for 

most part Unvublishrd Documents. By THgoporE Duka, M.D., F.R.C.S. 
(Eng.), Surgeon-Major H.M.’s Bengal Medical Service, Retired, &c. 


DEDICATED BY PERMISSION TO H.R.H. THE PRINCE OF WALES. 
Now ready, 2 vols. post 8vo. pp. eviii.—242 and =O, with specially 
prepared Map, cloth, 24s 
BUDDHIST RECORDS of the WESTERN 
WORLD. Translated from the Chinese of Hiuen Teleng (4. (AD. 629), by 

SAMUEL BEAL, Professor of Chinese, University College, London. 


ready, post Svo. pp. viii.—464, cloth, 163, 


THE SAN KHYA APHORISMS of KAPILA. 


With Illustrative Extracts from the Commentaries. Translated by J. R. 
BALLANTYNE, LL.D., late Principal of the Benares College. Edited by 
F.iTZEDWARD HALL. 


Now ready, post 8vo, pp. xlviii—398, cloth, 12s. 


MANAVA-DHARMA-CASTRA: the Ordi- 


nances of Manu. ‘Pranslated from the Sanckrit, with an Introduction 
the late A. C. BuRNELL, Ph.D., C.I.E. Completed and Edited by E. 
Hopxuss, Ph.D., Columbia College, New York. 


Now ready, post 8vo. pp. xii.—274, cloth, 9s, 


THE LIFE of the BUDDHA and the EARLY 


HISTORY of his ORDER. Derived from Tibetan Works in the Bkah-Hgyuor 
and the Bstan-Hgyur, followed by Notices on the Early History of Tibet and 
Khoten. Translated by W. WooDvILLE RockHiLL, Second Secretary, U.S. 


Legation, in 
LONDON: TRUBNER & CO., LUDGATE HILL. 


GENERAL GORDON’S 


MAP OF THE SUAKIN- 
BERBER ROUTE: 


A Facsimile of a Map drawn by General C.G. GORDON, R.E., at Khartum, 
March 17, 1874, of his Route from Suakin to Berber and Khartum, 
On the scale of 21 miles to an inch, 
Reproduced and published as a memento, February 17, 1885. 
Printed in Colours, flat sheet, 1s, 6d.; post frec, packed on a roller, 2s. 
*,* Complete List of SUDAN WAR MAPS on application, 


LONDON : EDWARD STANFORD, 55 CHARING CROSS, 
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RICHARD BENTLEY & SON'S 
NEW WORKS. 


NOW READY AT ALL BOOKSELLERS’. 
BY M. DE BOURRIENNE. 


MEMOIRS of NAPOLEON BONAPARTE. 


ANTOINE FAUVELET DE his Private 
h Preface and Not «, by 1 


1 vol. small crown 8vo. 6s. 


THE RUNNYMEWVE LETTERS, with an 


Introduction and Notes by Francis HrrcHMan. 
BY PROFESSOR GINDELY. 


THE HISTORY of the THIRTY YEARS’ 


WAR. By Anton GinpELy. Translated by Professor ANDREW TEN BROOK. 
2 vols. large crown 8vo. with 2 Maps and 28 Illustrations. 24s. 


BY PROFESSOR STEVENS, 


GUSTAVUS ADOLPHUS and his TIME. 


By Jonn L. gry LL.D., Ambassador of the United States Government 
at Stockholm. 1 vol. large crown 8vo. with Portrait, 15s, 


POPULAR NEW NOVELS, 
AT ALL THE LIBRARIES. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “POLICY AND PASSION.” 
2 vols. crown 8vo. 


AFFINITIES. 


By Mrs. CAMPBELL-PRAED, 


“This is the most brilliant book of this season and of many seasons. It contains 
the most accurate, tte best drawn, the most vivid and sparkling description of the 
society of the day which has appeared since Disraeli wrote ‘Coningsby’... .. 
The authoress is ab'e to give a picture of the society of London of the present day, 
which, for its vivid realism, is unsarpassed ani unsurpass ble. We have never 
read a book which _ Te completely snstains throughout the interest which is 
awakened in the very Sew it chapter.” —Army and Navy Magazine. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE HOUSE ON 
THE MARSH.” 


A DOG WITH A BAD NAME. 


3 vols. crown 8vo, 


“Tf people want to be kept awake during the earlier part of the evening, it 
would be cifficult to find a more exciting novel, or one better adapted to such a 
purpose than that which is here presented to us, which we can heartily recommend 
to the attention of all students of contemporary fiction."—Joha Bull. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “EAST LYNNE.” 


JOHNNY LUDLOW. 


THIRD SERIES. 
By Mrs. HENRY WOOD, 
Author of “ The Cha nings,” “ Roland Yorke” &c. 
3 vols. crown 8vo. 


“¢ Johnny Ludlow’ is always charming, and the third series of the capita) stories 
by Mrs. Henry Wood is as bright and graphic as its predecessors.”. Sarde 9 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “CONTRADICTIONS.” 


NEAR NEIGHBOURS. 
By FRANCES MARY PFARD. 


2 vols. 


“ The home life of the Dutch 
Sketched with eloquent touch, 
Forms the scene of Miss Peard’s latest labours ; 
And the story is such 
That you 1! find there is much 
Teo like in her pleasant ‘ Near Neighbours.’ "— Punch. 


2 vols. crown 8vo. 
THE LAST STORY WRITTEN BY 
CHARLES READE, 


ENTITLED 


A PERILOUS SECRET. 


(Just ready. 


NEW ADDITION TO “ BENTLEY'S FAVOURITE NOVELS.” 
Now ready, 1 vol. crown 8vo. 6s, 


SUSAN DRUMMOND. By Mrs.J.H. Ripvett, 


Author of “The Mystery in Palace “ George Geith” &c,. New 
and Cheaper Edition, 1 vol. crown 8vo. 63. 


RICHARD BENTLEY & SON, NEW BURLINGTON STREET. 
PUBLISHERS IN ORDINARY TO IER MAJESTY TH QUEEN, 


MACMILLAN & C0.’S8 NEW BOOKS. 


BY THE LATE RECTOR OF LINCOLN COLLEGE. 


MEMOIRS. 


By MARK PATTISON, late Rector of Lincoln College, Oxford. 
Crown 8vo, 8s. 6d. 


ENTY-SECOND ANNUAL PUBLICATI 


‘STATESMAN’S  YEAR-BOOK : 


a Statistical and Historical Annual of the States of the Civilised World. 
For the Year 1885 (Revised after Official Returns). Edited by J. Scott 
Crown 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

“Everybody who knows this work is aware that it is a book that is indispensable 
to writers, financiers, p ‘liticians, statesmen, and all who are directly or indirectly 
interested in the political, social, industrial, commercial, and financial condition of 
their fellow-creatures at home und abro:d. All the information that could possibly 
be desired by politicians, merchants, and public speakers and writers rela ive to the: 
Constitution and Governmen’, the Church and education, the revenue and expendi- 
ture, the army and navy, the area and po the , industry, and: 
trade of every civilised cou:try in the world, ‘is to be found readily within 
the small limits of this admirable Year-book.”—Standard. 


BOOK BY MR. WALTER PATER. 


MaARIvs, "the EPICUREAN: his Sensations. 


and Ideas, By Watrer Parer, M.A., Fellow of Brasenose College, 
Oxford, Author of “ The Renaissance, Studies in Art and Poetry.” 
2 vols. Extra Crown 8vo. 21s. 


NEW BOOK BY MR, J. COMYNS CARR. 


PAPERS on ART. By J. Comyns Carr. 


BY W. G. WILLS, 


MELCHIOR: a Poem. By W. G. Wits, 


Author of “Charles I.,” “Olivia,” &c., Writer of “Claudian.” Crow 


[PHE AENEID of VIRGIL. Translated 


into English by J. W. Mackal, M.A., Fellow of Balliol College, Oxford. 
Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

“The English reader, as he turns to this version, may be sure that he has the 
very form of Virgil’s thought preserved with as much exactness as p ssible, This 
rendering [of the story of the death of Nisus) is perhaps not flawless, but standing, 
as it does, as only au average specimen of this work, it warrauts us in saying 
that Mr. Mackail’ 's version justly claims a place of its own and is a gift to beheartily 
accepted.” —Academy. 


AMERICAN POLITICAL IDEAS VIEWED 


from the STANDIOINT of UNIVERSAL HISTORY. Three Lecturos 
delivered at the Royal Institution of Great Britain. By Joun Fiske, 
Author of “The Destivuy of Man,” “ Darwinism.” and other Essays” &c. 
Crown 8vo. is 


MACMILLAN’S POPULAR 6s. NOVELS.—NEW VOLUMES. ° 
JILL. By A. Dittwrn. | BETHESDA, By Barpara 
ACMILLAN’S 4s, 61, SERIES.—NEW VOLUME. 


THE LITTLE SCHOOLMASTER MARK. 


By H. SHorraovsr, Author of “ John Crown 8vo. 4s. 6d. 


PHYSICAL ARITHMETIC. A. Mac- 


FARLAN®, M.A., D.Sc., F.R.S.E., Examiner to the University 
of Edinburgh. Crown 8vo. 7s "Gd. 


NEW VOLUME OF MACMILLAN’S MANUALS FOR STU 


LESSONS in ELEMENTARY PRACT ICAL 


PHYSICS. By Batrour Srewart, M.A., LL.D., F.R.S., Professor of 
Physics, in Vic.oria University, Owens College, Manchester ; a dW. W. 
HALDANE GFE, Demonstrator and Assistant Lecturer in Physics, Owens 
College. With numerous Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 

Pe, GENERAL | PHYSICAL PROCESSES. 6s, 


'T'HE Opening Chapters of a NEW NOVEL 


by Mrs. go * RITCHIE (Miss Thackeray), Author of “ The 
Village on the Cliff” &c.,are published in MACMILLAN'’S MAGAZINB 
for MARCH. 


MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE, 


No. CCCV. (MARCH). Price Is, Conratns: 
MRS. DYMOND. ChaptersI.—IV. By Mrs. Rrrcnte (Miss Thackeray)... 
A CHAPTER OF ENGLISH HISTORY. 
ORANGE-BLOSSOM : SONNET. 
IRRESPONSIBLE UPINION, 
BLACKSTONE. 
OLD MYTHOLOGY IN NEW APPAREL 
EXPERIENCES OF A DAY-BOY AT A PUBLIC SCHOOL. 
THE SOUTHERN VIEW OF THE ee! OF on 
A MILLIONAIRE’S COUSIN, Chapters VII.—IX. ¢ 
REVIEW OF THE MONTH. 


PRINCE EDWARD and PRINCE GEORGE 


OF WALES. An Illustrated Article, entitled “H.M.S, BACCHANTE AT 
THR ANTIPODES,” by Prince Epwarp and Prince GronGk oF WALES. 
And also the opening part of a New Story by BRET HARTE, entitled 
SHIP See THE ENGLISH ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE 


Protussly Iestrated, price 62.; by post, 8d. 


THE ENGLISH ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE 


CONTENTS FOR MARCH 1885: 


1 RINCE EDWARD AND PRINCE ee hg! WALES GOING DOWN 

A MINE IN AUSTRALIA. Engraved by J. D. Cooper, (Frontispiece.) 

2. BACCHANTE AT THE ANTIPODES, By" Prince Epwarp - 
and Prince GzorGe oF WaLes. With Illustrations, 

3. RIMROSES AND COWSLIPS. By GRANT ALLEN. With Lilustrations by, 

HE ART OF CASTING IN BRONZE. By Grorck Smionps, With 


Illustrations. 
5. (to be continued). By BretT Harte. With Illustrations 
6. LGRIMAGES. By W. 


7. FAMILY AFFAIR (to be continued). By Huan Conway (Author of 
A “Called Back"). 


MACMILLAN & CO., 29 BEDFORD STREET, LONDON, wa 


— 
| 
| 
Royal Artillery. 
8 vols. demy 8vo. with Map and about 36 Illustrations on steel, 42s. 
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CHAPMAN & HALL’'S NEW BOOKS. 


THE FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW 


For MARCH. 
Edited by T. H. S. ESCOTT. 


ConTESNTs : 

THE COMING LAND BILL. By C. A. Frere. 
RADICAL THEORISTS ON LAND. By the Lord STaNtLrY OF ALDERLEY. 
GEORGE ELIOT’S LIFE. By HARRISON. 
ORGANIC NATURE'S RIDDLE. By St. George Mivarr. 
THE PROBLEM OF EMPIRE :— 

1. IMPERIAL FEDERATION. By J. A. Farrer. 

2. THE FEDERATION LEAGUE. By ArTave MIDLs. 
SQUIRES, SPIRES, AND MIRES. By the Rev. W. Bury. 
ENGLAND'S PLACE IN INDIA :— 

1, AN INDIAN THERSITES. By Sir Leret K.C.S.1. 

2. IDEAS ABOUT The Future of Self-Government. By 

WILFRID SCAWEN B: 

TASSO. By H. Scut'tz 
THE BANK OF ENGLAND. By Hewny Mar. 
@OME AND FOREIGN AFFAIRS. 


SPORT. 


By W. BROMLEY DAVENPORT, 
Late M.P. for North Warwickshire. 
FOX-HUNTING. COVERT-SHOOTING. 
SALMON-FISHING. DEER-STALKING. 
With 21 Full-page and 24 smaller Illustrations by Lieut.-Gen. Henry 
Hope Crealock, C.B. 
Handsome crown 4to. volume, 21s. [ This day. 
NOTICE—The first supply being exhansted, a new edition will be ready next week. 
*,* A few copies of a Large-Paper Edition will be issued, with extra Full-page 
Illustrations by Lieut.-Gen. Crealock. 


Forming a handsome volume in demy 4to. 
[Will be ready about March 20, 


A HISTORY of ANCIENT ART in PH@- 


NICIA, CYPRUS, and ASIA MINOR. By GeorGes Perrot and CHARLES 
Cuirrkz. Translated from the French by WALTER ARMsTRONG, B.A. Oxon. 
Containing about 500 Illustrations. 2 vols. impsrial8vo.42s, [This day. 


WEST AFRICAN ISLANDS. By A. B. 


Es, Major Ist West India Regiment, Author of “‘ The Land of Fetish.” 
Demy 8vo. 


Ellis has probably seen as much of the West African coast and the adjacent islands 
as a man living. Many others may know more of particular settlements, but in his 


th man 
those far-off und (hap, ly ia some respects) uniamiliar regivns of the world. 
Morning Post. 


SHORT STUDIES, ETHICAL and RE- 


LIGIOUS. By the Rev. H. N. OxeNnAM, Demy 870. 12s. 


POLAND: an Historical Sketch. By Field- 


Marshal Count von Moutke. An Authorized Translation, with a Biographical 
Notice. By E.8. Buchneimm. Crown 8yo, 4s. 6d. 


e tise certainly shows the author to possess the qualities of a clear-headed, careful, 


ANCIENT RELIGION and MODERN 


THOUGHT. By W.S. Litty, New and Revised Edition, 12s, 


ready. 
“An interesting and suggestive book, well-written, beatin here the marks bre 
and ve full of apt apetations, lant 
fine spiritual and phi thie ork." Academ, 


ENGLAND: its People, Polity, and Pursuits. 
By T. H. S. Escort. New and Revised Bdition, demy 8vo. 8s. 
“Ase re of and rural, Mr. Escott’s will 


f of the future it will 
fe Poet Feoruary 1 


NEW NOVELS. 


BY GEORGE MEREDITH. 
DIANA OF THE CROSSWAYS. 
By GEORGE MEREDITH. 


Considerably enlarged from the “ Fortnightly Review.” 
3 vols. 


BY HAWLEY SMART. 


TIE AND TRICK: a Melodramatic Story. 
By HAWLEY SMART. 
3 vols. [This day. 


BY MRS. EDWARD KENNARD. 


STRAIGHT AS A DIE. 


By MRS. EDWARD KENNARD. 
Author of “ The Right Sort.” 
3 vols, crown 8va i This day. 


CHAPMAN & HALL, LIMITED, 11 HENRIETTA STREET, W.C. 


| MESSRS. WL BLACKWOOD & SONS’ 


PUBLICATIONS. 


This day is published. 


LETTERS FROM THE 
WEST OF IRELAND, 1884. 


Reprinted from the “ Times.” 


By ALEXANDER INNES SHAND, Author of “ Letters from the West Highlands.” 
Crown 8vo. 5s. 


GEORGE ELIOT’S LIFE 


As Related in ‘her Letters and Journals. Arranged and Edited by her 
Husband, J. W. Cross, Second Edition, 3 vols. post 8vo. with Portraits and 
other Llustrations, 42s. 


Next week will be published. 


THE TRANSVAAL WAR, 1880-1881. 


Edited by Lady BELLAIRS. 
1 vol. 8vo. with Frontispiece and Map, 15s. 


_ To be issued in Monthly Volumes, crown 8vo. each 5s. 
A NEW AND UNIFORM EDITION OF 


THE NOVELS OF L. B. WALFORD. 
MR. SMITH: a Part of his Life. [Ready this day. 
COUSINS. 
PAULINE. 
TROUBLESOME DAUGHTERS. 
DICK NETHERBY. 
THE BABY’S GRANDMOTHER. 


This day is published. 


CAN THE OLD FAITH LIVE 
WITH THE NEW? 


Or, the Problem of Evoluti and ti By the Rev. GrorcE 
Matuesson, D.D., Innellan. Crown Is. 6d. 


THE GERMANS. 


By the Rev. Father Drpon, of the Order of Preaching Friars. Translated 
into English by RapnaeL Lepos DE BEAvForT. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


* Asa careful oedy of the real source of German greatness, her school and university life, 
there is much in this little book to interest the reader.’’—Literary World. 


MADAGASCAR: 


Its History and People. 
By the Rev. Henry W. LITTLs, some years Missionary in East Madagascar, 
Post 8vo. with a Map, 10s. 6d. 


bg The} ry empire is amie so wanewe a land to most Europeans, in of the stren 
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